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LIFE OF WILBERFORCE.* 


We are far from being the blind worshippers 
of Mr Wilberforce. The generation of which 
he was an idol is fast passing away ; and the in- 
terval of his retirement from public life, with the 
five years which have elapsed since his decease, 
have afforded ample time for opinion to cool 
down, and toright itself. We are still, however, 
disposed to believe that his was, upon the whole, a 
healthful influence, if not in all its direct objects, 
yet in its general tendencies and in its source. 
Few men in England who have not directly 
administered public affairs, have ever, prior to 
the times of Mr Wilberforce, exercised the same 
powerful influence in Parliament, and espe- 
cially on the formation and guidance of opinion 
among the respectable middle class, and what is 
termed the religious world, as that eminent and 
excellent person. Mr Wilberforce was, however, 
not infallible, and, as a public man, not remark- 
able for energy, nor for acting vigorously up to 
his own theories and conceptions, He was emin- 
ently cautious. ‘To the innocence of the dove, he 
often added more than the due complement of 
the wisdom of the serpent ; and, in his views of 
policy, and still more in his conduct in Parlia- 
ment, there was very generally, if not sub- 
servience or suppleness, yet studied and anxious 
complacency to the reigning powers, whvso- 
ever and whatsoever these might be. Upon 
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theory, he considered it right to support every 
existing government; and from intimacy and 
strong personal attachment, he was devoted to 
Pitt. Against this evident bias it is fair to set 
the strong fact, that his objects were not those 
of vulgar selfishness, for he sought neither title nor 
emolument ; and that his motives to deviate from 
the rigid rule of independence which he professed, 
and certainly desired to follow, were neither 
sordid nor ambitious. Place he does net seem to 
have coveted; but neither does it appear to have 
been in his power. He was much more useful to 
the Tory government, as the affluent independent 
member for Yorkshire, and afterwards asthe leader 
in the House of the compact and influential pha- 
lanx which came to be nicknamed The Saints, than 
if he had been in theCabinet, Neither his talents, 
acquirements, nor desultory habits, fitted him 
for business ; though very inferior men, in all 
these respects, have often held office in his and 
in our day. We should imagine, however, that 
the circumstance of being more useful otherwise, 
and not possessing the highest capacities, nor even 
the industry necessary for place, proved as dis- 
qualifying as the apprehension of his stern, un- 
compromising independence and political integ- 
rity. It is at least certain, that successive 
cabinets were broken up and formed while 


| Wilberforce was closely connected with the lead- 
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ing men, and that he was not without pas 
dreams of ambition ; yet he was never once 
thought of as a member of the Government. 
Baron or Viscount he might have become at any 
time. More than half the English nobility are 
the mushroom growth of his own generation ; but 
he had the solid good sense and trne dignity to 
avoid the vulgar distinetion, He placed his 
higher pride, the pride with which Cobhett used 
to taunt him, in being the member for Yorkshire 
and the prop of the Government—nor followed 
the vulyar herd in 

‘* Bartering honest fame 

To gain from Pitt a tawdry name, 

To cal) their vixens by.” 





This wise, 
cineere thankfulness in after life, when he saw 
that title would have been the bane of his 


proud humility was the cause of 


family. 

But the personal history, which fills five thick 
volumes; compiled by two of Mr Wilberforce’s 
cons, from his diaries, journals, and letters, and 
the “conversational memoranda” furnished by his 
friends, claims, in its narrative part, our first 
notice, 
life ie judiciously executed, It is often trite, and 
oftener tedious ; and full of “ vain repetitions,’ 
vleaned from the religious contents of the 
private diaries. Elis penitential confessions, 
devotional breathings, and ejaculatory aspira- 
tions for divine aid and a better frame of mind, 
have naturally a sameness of tone and phrase, 


which, when so oiten repeated, come at last to 





We cannot pretend to think that the | 


princes who are merchants.” 


the reader with little mere effect than if the | 


reverend biographers had duly entered, each 


day, at full length, their father’s grace before 
meat, und thanksgiving after meals. 
utmost desire to preserve the mind in a sober 
and reverential frame, 
most piously disposed rencer, to receive such 
crude and oft-repeated spiritual doses with edi- 
fication, 

It is not, be it observed, to the appearance of 
these things that we object, but to that unceas- 
ing recurrence of crave subjects, which, in the 
abrupt and ce pages of these hurried 
diaries, come at last to have a painful, 
doubt not to some minds a ludicrous effect, from 
the strange ningling of the tone of the world 
and the conventicle—the close neighbourhood of 
the serious and the light.— But five volumes, of 
which at least the full half is superfluous, if not 
absolutely tiresome, still afford ample and rich 
materials for a few pages of narrative and re- 
mark, 

Mr Wilberforce was born at Hull, on the 24th 
August 1759. His only 
surviving sister, first married to a clergyman in 
Hull named Clarke, became afterwards the wife 
of Mr Stephen. Their father, besides possess. 
ing some original patrimony, was engaged in the 
Raltic trade. Their mother was the daughter 
of Thomas Bird, E-q. of Barton, Oxon; and 
through her Wilberforce was connected with those 
wealthy commercial Smiths, now represented by 
Lord Carrington. He was sprung from a younger 
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branch of an ancient though nuch d ceayed York. 
shire stock ; and the twent ty-four clear descents of 
the family of Wilberfoss, as it was first called, cer. 
tainly swamp the pretensions of most of the nog 
nobility. The humble dignities of his immediate 
ancestors, were being mayorsof Hulland Bey rerley; 
and, upon the whole, the wealth of the family j is 
as apparent asits rank, Their military prowess 
was not remarkable. In Marlhorough’s wars, }j. 
father, when abroad, was invited by that great 
coumander to witness an approaching battle; 
but the offer was prudently declined by the 
yrateful and cautious merchant. Wilberfores 
was a feeble child, and grew up of small stature. 
and with very weak eyes, of which he complained 
throughout life. In his ninth year, he lost his 
father, and was transferred to the care of his 
uncle, William Wilberforce of Wimbledon, who 
placed him at a very indifferent mercantile 
school, kept by a Mr Chalmers, a Scotchman, with 
Scotch ushers. He was disgusted with the cvarse 
food, and probably not much delighted with the 
learning, which was of kindred quality. His aunt’s 
brother was the late (and why should we not say, 
celebrated ?) John Thornton, a man of princely 
munificence, though his liberality was net dis. 
played in the usual manner of those “ British 
From this good 
man he received a much larger present of money, 
one day that they travelled together, than is 
usually given to schoolboys. The gift was in- 
tended to enforce the precept, that, where much 
is possessed, some should be given to the poor, 
The seed dropped by the way-side fell into good 
ground, for Mr Wilberforce was a truly gener- 
ous and compassionate, as well as a charitable 
man. He was so from Christian principle as 
well as natural disposition; and he systematic- 
ally expended a very considerable portion of his 
handsome income, either alleviating distress 


or in promoting objects of usefulness. His 


great admirer of Whitfield’s 





Wimbledon aunt, the sister of Thornton, was a 
preaching, and con- 
nected with the early Methodists, while his 
mother was what he humorously called “ an 
Archbishop Tillotson Christian,” though, in the 
last years of her extreme old age, she became 
something more consonant to her son’s ideas 
of a truly religious character. At twelve years 
of age, Wilberforce caught the fervent spirit of 
his aunt. Hesays—‘ How far these impressions 
were genuine I can hardly determine, but, at 
least, I may venture to say they were sincere 3" 
and his religious letters, written from school 
when he was very young, were so much ad. 
mired that leave was asked to publish them! 
He was, meanwhile, recalled from the hotbed of 
Methodism by the sensible and cool “ Arch- 
bishop Tillotson Christian,’ who, when his pious 
aunt protested against his removal from the means 
of grace, said, in caustic allusion to her tenets, 
‘If it be a work of grace, you know it cannot fail.” 
His Hull grandfather remarked, ‘‘ If Billy torn 
Methodist, he shall not have a sixpence of mine.” 

We are rather at a loss to know what came to be 
Mr Wilberforce’s ultimate opinion of this mater- 
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pal interference. First, he “ is impressed with 
the dreadful effects of the efforts used but too suc- 
cessfully to wean me from allreligion;” and again, 
he traces “ the finger of God in his mother tak- 
iog him away, as it had been the means of his 
being connected with political men, and becom- 
ing useful inlife. ‘* If I had staid with my uncle, 
| should probably have been a bigoted, despised 
Methodist.” He, however, left his uncle and aunt 
with great regret. From this lady and her 
Methodist friends, he had probably first heard of 
the wickedness and enormities of the slave-trade, 
to which Granville Sharpe had already drawn 
public attention ; and while at school after his 
return to Hull, he is said, on the testimony of 
an old schoulfellow, to have sent a letter to a 
York paper, condemning the odious traffic in 
human flesh. The fact seems to us obscure, 
although it were important, Wilberforce became 
a devoted abolitionist ; but, in point of time, as 


of zeal, he was neither first nor second in that 


body of philanthropists. To reclaim him from 
fanaticism was the great object of his friends and 
family in Hull ; or, as he says, “ to charm away 
the serious spirit by self-indulgence and gaiety.” 
In this they were but too successful. The 
habits of society in his native town were favour- 
able to the design. 

“It was then as gay a place as could be found out of 
London, The theatre, balls, great suppers, and card- 
parties, were the delight of the principal families in the 
town. The usual dinner hour was two o'clock, and at 
six they met at sumptnous suppers, This mode of life 
was at first distressing to me, but by degrees I acquired 
arelish for it, and became as thoughtless as the rest. As 
grandson to one of the principal inhabitants, | was every- 
where invited and caressed: my voice and Jove of music 
made me still awnore acceptable, The religious impres- 
sions Which IT had gained at Wimbledon continucd for a 
considerable time atter my return to Hull, but my friends 
spared no pains to stifle them. I might alinust say, that 
he pious parent ever laboured more to impress a beloved 
child with sentiments of piety than they did to give me 
a taste tor the world and its diversions.” The strength 
of principle they had to overcome was indeed remarkable. 
When first taken toa play, it was alinost, he says, by 
force. At length, however, they succeeded ; and the 
4iurements of worldly pleasure led his youth away from 
all serious thouzht. 


Wilberforce, always fond of society, and pos- 
sessing, even in boyhood, many of the talents 
which enliven and embellish social intercourse— 
agood singer and a clever mimic—thus became a 
youth of the gay world, even befure he went to 
the university, 

At the age of seventeen, he went to Cam. 
bridge, not very well prepared by scholarship 
or habits of application; nor did he protit 
much by his University studies. The death of 
his grandfather and his uncle had already made 
him master of a large fortune; and his com- 
panions wisely said, “« Why should a man of your 
wealth trouble himself with fagging *” ‘The Fel- 
lows and flattering tutors, while he engaged in 
cards and amusement, would remark of the hard- 
reading, diligent lads, that “they were mere 
*4ps——Wilberforce did all by force of talent.” 
Altogether, he was in a hopeful school, ‘‘ I was 


Mtroduced,”’ says he, * on the very first night of 
¥O, LIV.—VOL. V, 
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my arrival, to as licentious a set of men as can 
well be conceived. They drank hard, and their 
conversation was even worse than their lives. [ 
lived among them for some time, though I never 
relished their society—often, indeed, horror. 
struck at their conduct.” Where enlightened 
and firm principle was still wanting, natural 
delicacy happily interfered to protect his youth 
from the example of profligate excess set by 
his companions ; and his early friends affirmed 
that his habits, thought not those of strict piety, 
were far from being dissolute, even in this peril- 
vous period. Through life he seems to have 
kept, in some sort, open house ; and at the Uni- 
versity, the frank and simple hospitality of 
later times already helped him to general popu. 
larity. 

Amiable, animated, and hospitable, he was a universal 
favourite. ‘ There was no one,” says the Rev, T, Gis- 
borne, “at all like him for powers of entertainment. 
Always fond of repartee and discusaion, he seemed entirely 
free from conceit and vanity.”” He had already com. 
menced the system of frank and simple hospitality which 
marked his london life. ‘ There was always a great 
Yorkshire pie in his rooms, and all were welcome to 
partake of it. My rooms and his were back to back, 
and often when I was raking out my fire at ten o'clock, 
I heard his melodious voice calling aloud to me, to come 
and sit with him before 1 went to bed, It was a dauger- 
ous thing to do, for his amusing conversation was sure 
to keep me up eo late that 1 was behind-hand the next 
morning.” 


His early ambition was to be in Parliament. 
He accordingly gave up the lucrative traffic car. 
ried on during his minority by a kinsman for his 
benefit; and on his twenty-first birth-day, an 
ox was roasted whole, to entertain the voters of 
Hull, by order of their gay, rich townsman, the 
intending candidate for their suffrages. He can- 
vassed personally with great spirit ; and he used 
to relate— 

‘* When I first canvassed the town, there lived at Hull 
a fine athletic fellow, by trade a butcher, named John, 
or, as he was usu.lly addressed, Johnny Bell. T rather 
shrunk from shaking hands with him, saying to one of 
my stanch supporters, that [ thoughe it going rather 
too low tor votes, ‘OO sir,’ was his reply, * he is a fine 
tellow if you come to bruising,’ ”’ 

Bell accordingly offered to kill a man for him 
who had thrown a stone at the poil; but this was 
declined as too severe a punishment, At that time 
there were three hundred freemen of Lullresiding 
in London. in the vicinity of the Thames; and these 
the young candidate harangued and treated with 
suppers in Wapping ; thus gaining both votes and 
skill in popular oratory—an art which, we appre. 
hend, must be learned young, sf at all. He also 
took nightly lessons in public life in the gallery 
of the House of Commons, where a slight ac- 
quaintance with Pitt, formed at the University, 
ripened fast into intimacy. The foundation thus 
laid, he was elected in the face of the intcrest 
of Lord Rockingham, Sir George Saville, and 
the Government ; but at the cost of £9000. How 
voters are rewarded in Hull under the Keform 
Hill, has scarcely been made sufficiently clear 
by the different reports of election committees ; 
but, at that time, a resident elector got two 
guineas for his vote, or four for a plumper ; and 
the outlying freemen about £10 apiece, in name 
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of travelling expenses. Mr Wilberforce came 
to think this practice not quite correct ; but he 
never was a rash reformer. 

The young member for Hull was thus launched 
into public life and fashionable society, with 
every advantage, save those of high birth and 
family connexion. He was, however, known to 
be possessed of a large independent fortune, and 
he was in Parliament. What more is required 
to give lustre to the most obscure, stupid, or 
worthless individual? He says— 

‘© When I left the University, so little did I know of 
general society that I came up to London stored with 
arguments to prove the authenticity of Rowley’s Poems ; 
and now I was at once immersed in politics and fashion. 
The very first time I went to Boodle’s I won twenty-five 
guineas of the Duke of Norfolk. I belonged at this time 
to five clubs—Miles and Evans’s, Brookes’s, Boodle's, 
White's, Goostree’s, The first time I was at Brookes’s, 
scarcely knowing any one, | joined from mere shyness in 
play at the faro table, where George Selwyn kept bank, 
A friend who knew my inexperience, and regarded me as 
a victim decked out for sacrifice, called to me, * What, 
Wilberforce, is that you!’ Selwyn quite resented the 
interference, and, turning to him, said, in his most ex. 
preasive tone,  Osir, don’t interrupt Mr Wilberforce—he 
could not be better employed.’” 


At Goostree’s, in his first winter, he met Pitt 
constantly, as the embryo minister supped there 
every night. He is declared “ the wittiest man” 
that his friend Wilberforce ever knew ; with, 
which is more admirable, ‘his wit at all times 
under his control.” Pitt gamed on first entering 
life, but soon gave up at least games of chance ; 
and Wilberforce, on happening one night to win 
£600, as banker, at the faro table, from men not 
very able to bear the loss, was happily weaned 
from his taste for deep play. He had already 
once or twice lost £100 at faro. He was in 
those days reckoned a tolerably active Member 
of Parliament, when compared with his prede- 
cessors—as perhaps the memory of Andrew Mar- 
vel had been forgotten. His first vote is divert- 
ingly characteristic of the future legislator. He 
had entered Parliament as an opponent of the 
American war, and of Lord North’s administra- 
tion ; and his very first vote, on the choice of the 
Speaker, was given tothe Ministry. Thirty years 
later, it came to be a standing joke, that Mr 
Wilberforce maintained his independence by 
generally giving his speech to the Opposition, 
and his vote to the Minister. So far as rearing 
and managing a Parliamentary reputation is 
concerned, there were few better tacticians than 
Wilberforce. From the very first, his sagacity 
and tact were remarkable. His advice to a 
young Member is invaluable. 


“ Attend to business,” he said in later life, to a friend 
entering the House of Commons, “ and do not seek occa- 
sions of display ; if you have a turn for speaking, the pro- 
per time will come. Let speaking take care of itself. I 
never go out of the way to speak, but make myself ac- 
quainted with the business, and then, if the debate passes 
my door, I step out and join it,” 

Ata period the most fertile of great Parlia- 
mentary orators, able debaters, and public men 
of transcendent capacity, Wilberforce was always 
listened to with attention and the profoundest re- 
spect, and often carried the House, if not by 


storm, yet by sapping. He did not all at once 
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join with his friend Pitt against “the old fat fe. 
low,” Lord North; but his intimacy with the 
rising men, aided by fortunate circumsta 
increased daily, and, while fancying himself ney. 
tral, he was imperceptibly linked to the Pitt jn. 
terests. He had come into the possession of his 
fortune, and 

He was the only member of their set who owned 
villa within reach of London, ‘The house of his late 
uncle at Wimbledon gave him the command of eight or 
nine bedrooms; and here Pitt, to whom it was a luxn 
even to sleep in country air, took up not unfrequently 
his residence: their easy familiarity perniitting him ts 
ride down late at night, and occupy his rooms, even 
though the master of the house was kept in town, Ip 
one spring Pitt resided there four months, 

Pitt thus came and went on the pleasantest 
terms.—Here is the course of young men’s easy 
intercourse and friendships :-— 

Dined Pitt's, then Goostree’s, where supped. Bed 
almost three o’clock. April 3d, Wimbledon, where Pitt, 
&e., dined and slept, Evening walk—bed a lictle past 
two. 4th. Delicious day—lounged morning at Wimble. 
don with friends, foining at night, and run about the 
garden for an hour or two, . . . We found one 
morning the fruits of Pitt’s earlier rising, in the careful 
sowing of the garden beds, with the fragments of a dress 
hat, in which Ryder had overnight come down from the 
opera.” ° . e ° ° P 

7 Sunday, May 18th, To Wimbledon with Pitt and 
Eliot, at their persuasion—26th. House. Spoke. Dined 
at Lord Advocate’s [Dundas]—Mr and Mrs Johnstone, 
Thurlow, Pepper, Pitt: after the rest went, we sat till 
six in the morning. Monday, June 30th. Supped at 
home, Ranelagh, Mrs Long there with Lord George 
Gordon. Sunday, July 6th. Wimbledon,  Persuaded 
Pitt and Pepper to church, Ilth, Fine hot day, went 
on water with Pitt and Eliot, fishing, came back, dined, 
walked evening. Eliot went home, Pitt staid.” 

And he frequented other society. 

His rare accomplishment in singing, tended to increase 
his danger. ‘“ Wilberforce, we must have you again, the 
Prince says he will come at any time to hear you sing,” 
was the flattery which he received after his first meeting 
with the Prince of Wales, in 1782, at the luxurious 
soirees of Devonshire house. 

He was also an admirable mimic, and, in par- 
ticular, was able to set the table in a roar, by 
his perfect imitation of the “ fat old fellow.’ 
Of this propensity, hewas cured by Lord Camden, 
who was kind to him. When invited to witness 
the Member for Hull’s performances in mimicry, 
his Lordship declined, saying, slightingly, “It is 
but a vulgar accomplishment.” It has, however, 
been told, we know not with what accuracy, that 
the powerful propensity to mimicry sometimes 
overcame Mr Wilberforce even in his grave 
latter years; though, after humorously imi- 
tating his friends or acquaintances, he would 
check the merry propensity, and pray for par- 
don of the unchristian and unbecoming levity. 

In 1783, he made a visit to France with Pitt, 
and Mr Eliot, the husband of Lady Harriet Pitt 
They proposed to stop at Rheims until they had 
attained some proficiency in the language, and 
went thither without any introductions, For these 
Wilberforce sent home, and they were recom 
mended by Peter Thelluson to his commercial cor- 
respondent, who turned out to be a literal grocer, 
selling figs behind the counter with his ows 
hands. The “ son of the great Chatham,” sad 
his companions, were hence suspected of being 
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iffle better than swindlers, instead of “ grands 
seigneurs ;* and, when they reached Paris, their 
adventures, and Mr Pitt’s “ friend the grocer,” 
pecame a jest to the Court. A most portentous 
yaton, which, had it taken place, must certainly 
have affected the destinies of Europe in some 
extraordinary way, is noticed here. It was hinted 
to Pitt, through Horace Walpole, that he might 
have Necker’s daughter for the asking, with a 
fortune of £14,000 a-year. ‘“ I am wedded to 
my country,’ said the ungallant minister ; and 
the lady became Madame de Stael. 

The English philosophic statesmen, who went 
abroad, not to see sights, but to study the people, 
repaired to Fontainbleau, dined and supped with 
the minister, and spent every evening in the 
Queen’s circle. She is described as being of en- 
gaging manners ; but poor Louis XVI. 

“1s so strange a being, (of the hog kind,) that it is worth 
going a hundred miles for a sight of him, especialiy a 
pear hunting, They all, men and women, crowded 
round Pitt in shoals; and he behaved with great spirit, 
though he was sometimes a little bored when they 
talked to him about the Parliamentary Reform.” 

The next session of Parliament was one of 
great party interest. Wilberforce followed the 
fortunes of the rising statesmen, and revelled 
with the fashionable and the gay, fluttering from 
the catch club to the opera—flirting with Mrs 
Crewe, and supping with the Duchess of Portland. 
This, we think, is still a fair average picture of 
the life of a young M.P, favourably received in 


both hemispheres—those of politics and fashion. 
“28th. No House. Dined Tom Pitt’s—Mrs Crewe— 


charming Woman—29th. Went to see Mrs Siddons— | 


Mrs Crewe at play—30th. Dined Lord Chatham’s—meet- 
ing. Wrote for ladies to go to the gallery, but dis- 
appointed—-December Ist. House—late night. Home 
about five, immediately after debate, Fox spoke won- 
derfully—2d, Catch-club—Sandwich—then opera, 
Crewe there. Supped Lord George’s. Lord John 
thee—-Mre Crewe—Duchess of Portland--—converts, 
Mrs Crewe made the party [promise] to adjourn to 
Downing Street next night—3d. Dined Goostree's. 
Sapped Duchess of Portland’s, Downing street. Charles 
Fox came in—whispering over chair, Heavy even- 
ing=4th. House. Supped, téte-d-téte, Lord and Lady 
Chatham—6th. Dined Hamilton’s—opera. Supped Bur- 
lington house—Mrs Crewe—Duchess of Portland, 
Mrs Sheridan sang old English songs angelically—pro- 
mised her our votes—7th. Church—Lock—De Coetlegan 
—then Goostree’s—8th. House sat till near four. Spoke 
ill.confused—-1 6th. House—resolutions relative to King’s 
nterference, Home late—19th. Pitt, Lord Temple, 
Thurlow, accepted—20th. Morning Pitt’s—2Ist. Pitt's 
—supped Lord Chatham’s—«22nd, Lord Temple resigned, 
Ne dissolution declared. Drove about for Pitt. ‘So 
Your friend Mr Fitt means to come in,’ said Mrs Crewe : 
well, he may do what he likes during the holidays, but 
it will only be a mince-pie administration, depend on 
it.’ 23d. Morning, Pitt’s Dined Sir C. Middleton's. 
Pitt nobly frm— Kvening, Pitt's—Cabinet formed.— We 
had @ great meeting that night, of all Pitt’s friends in 

ling Street. . . «» February 22d. Diaed G. 
Hardinge's, Mrs Siddens ; sangcharmingly. 24th, Lady 
Howe's balls danced till halfpast four. 26th, They 
Put Of the House by a trick. {Nothing new under the 
rue.) Address carried up; danced at Dundas’s,” &c ke. 
_ It is idle to follow the history of the Coali- 
tion Ministry, which Wilberforce took an active 
part in demolishing. He went down to York- 
thire, to attend @ great county meeting, a trial 
of strength between the parties, the issue of 
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which might be regarded as deciding the struggle. 
The high aristocracy of the county were gene. 
rally hostile to Pitt; but the party which ad- 
dressed the King against the Coalition Min- 
istry were respectable and numerous. Wilber- 
force made here his first memorable out-doors 
appearance. He harangued the multitude with 
signal effect. Boswell, who chanced to be at 
York, told Dundas in Edinburgh— 

** T saw,” said Boswell, “* what seemed a mere shrimp 
mount upon the table; but, as I listened, he grew, and 
grew, until the shrimp became a whale.”—* I¢ is im- 
possible,’’ says one who heard him, “ though at the dis- 
tance of so many years, to forget his speech, or the effect 
which it produced. He arraigned with the utmost vigour 
the Coalition Ministry, and the India Bill, which they 
had proposed—a measure which he described as ‘ the 
offspring of that unnatural conjunction, marked with the 
features of both its parents, bearing token to the violence 
of the one and the corruption of the other,’ ™ 

This appearance, the opportune accession of 
his friend’s ministry, and a series of lucky hits, 


| opened to him the representation of Yorkshire, 


which he carried, as if by magic, over the head 
of the old, powerful interests, and long held with 
honour. Pitt wrote to congratulate him, and 
the victory in Yorkshire set that example 
which brought success in many other elections. 
The result of the elections left Mr Pitt so 
strong in the House of Commons that he might, 
says Wilberforce in a fit of candour, “ if he had 
duly estimated his position, have cast off the 
corrupt machinery of influence, and formed his 
government upon independent principles.” Pitt's 
worst errors, his perseverance in the war, and 
thirst for colonial acquisition and conquest, he 
attributed to the bad counsels of Dundas. 

In the recess of Parliament, Wilberforce 
attended his mother and sister to Nice, accom- 
panied by Isanc Milner, then in orders, and 
afterwards a lecturer at Cambridge, Dean of Car- 
lisle, &c. He had invited this learned person 
to accompany him as an instructive friend. This 
journey was productive of important and lasting 
consequences. Milner was not then a man of 
religious life; but the theory had been instilled 
into a powerful and tenacious mind by his theo- 
logical studies; and Wilberforce retained so 
much of his early religious impressions as to 
like discussion on such subjects. For this ample 
opportunity was afforded on their long journey, 
but a bustling Parliamentary session and fashion- 
able gaieties intervened, and again lulled his 
awakening mind :-— 

He lived in a constant round of company and amuse. 
ment, dining twice or three times a-week with Mr Pitt... 
joining in the festivities in which Dundas delighted at 
Wimbledon and Richmond; while “ sitting up all night 
singivg—shirked Duchess of Gordon, at Almack"s— 
danced till five in the morning;” are fair samples of the 
common descriptions ef his days 

In the following season, Milner and he re- 
joined Mrs and Miss Wilberforce at Genoa ; and 
on the journey, their religious discussions were 
resumed with greater earnestness. Wilberforee 
hadalready beensensibly affeeted by the perusalof 
Doddridge's “‘ Hise and Progress of Religion,” 
which had accidentally fallen in his way. Al- 
together, such had been the effect of his discus- 
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sions and meditations, that, when he reached Spa 


on the homeward route, Mrs Crewe was aston- 
ished to learn that he thougbt it sinful to go to 
the play, or to travel on Sunday. It is worthy 
of notice, at this particular time, when the fashion 
is revived, that both Wilberforce and Milner 
were operated upon at Nice by an animal 
magnetizer, whose manipulations affected them 
no more than if they had been made of shoe- 
leather; while another Englishman, Mr Frederick 
North, who was in feeble health, and very 
nervous, would fall down even on entering the 
scene of operations, 

Wilberforce was now under very serious im- 
pressions of religion; and we are told he returned 
home “ another man in his inner being, yet 
manifesting outwardly little of the hidden 
struggle.” 

It was early in November when he returned, 
and he remained at Wimbledon until Parliament 
met in February, reading the Bible and religious 
books, examining himself, and exercised in me- 
ditation and private devotion, Pascal, and But- 
ler's “Analogy” were hischief studies. He began 
tu have family prayers with his servants, and he 
longed to visit John Newton. Ile also opened 
the change his mind had undergone to his 
friends, and even wrote to Pitt, who, fancying 
him in a morbid state of mind, came to Wimble- 
don to talk with and cheer him, 


“Hie tried to reason me out of my convictions, but soon 
found himself unable to combat their correctness, if 
Christianity were true. The fact is, he was so absorbed 
in politics, that he had never given himself time for due 
reflection on religion. But, amongst other things, he 
declared to me, that Bishop Leutler’s work raised in his 
wind more doubts than it had answered,” 


There was henceforth a truce between them 
on these grave topics. He visited Newton se- 
cretly, who gave him the judicious counsel, not 
hastily to form new connexions, nor yet to 


separate too widely from his former friends. So | when 1 had company at Wimbledon, I gave the reins to 
with this sort of dispensation, he went the same | 


day to Holwood to Mr Pitt’s— 

** Sad work—I1 went there in fear, and for some time 
kept an awe on my mind—my feelings lessened in the 
evening, and [ could scarce lift up myself in prayer to 
God at night.—7th, At Holwood—up early and prayed, 
but not with much warmth—then to the St John’s at 
Beckenham. In chaise opened myself to ——, who had 
felt much four years ago when very ill. He says that 
H. took off his then religious feelings—but query, what 
did he give him in the room of them? Rather tried to 
show off at the St John’s, and completely forgot God— 
came away in a sad state to town, and was reduced al- 
most to wish myself like others, when I saw the car- 
riages and people going tocourt,&e. . . 1 ee ee 
“ At the levee,” he says some weeks before this time, 
*‘ and then dined at Pitt’s—sort of cabinet dinner—was 
often thinking that pompovs Thurlow, and elegant Car- 
marthen, would soon appear in the same row with the 
poor fellow who waited behind their chairs.” 


He was thus “exercised” for some months, 
studying the Scriptures, and attending Newton's 


preaching, which, however, did not long satisfy 
his mind. 


John Thornton, at this crisis, proved a stay, 
and wise comforter, and Unwin a sensible and 
soothing friend. One day he writes :— 

“To Mahon's; he earnestly busy about useful things, 
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but all of this life—returned—dined and slept at Piny 
January llth. Te town and Woolnoeth—uafier chureh, 
brought Mr Newton down in chaise—dined and alepe gt 
Wimbledon—composure and happiness of atrueChristian . 
he read the account of his poor niece’s death, and shed 
tears of joy. 12th. Newton staid—Thornton Agteyj 
surprised us together on the common in the e 1 
Expect to hear myself now universally given out to ip 
a methodist: may God grant it may be said with truth 

His mother was again alarmed on hearing 
of this new outbreak of methodism, and he 
wrote her a sensible and sober-minded explana. 
tory letter. A visit to Unwin’s vicarage proved 
highly beneficial to his spirits; and the sky 
was now brightening over him, never to be 
again so darkly overcast. In the spring of 
1786, he returned to his duty in Parliament, an 
altered and a better man, with a modest exterior 
demeanour, and full of good and pious resolu. 
tions. One may smile to find him saying, thus 
early—“ Though I told Pitt that J} could 
not promise to him unqualified support, I was 
aurprised to find how generally we agreed.” 
After the first failure—if Pitt ever really wished 
to succeed—neither of them spoke any more of 
Parliamentary Reform; though Wilberforce 
attempted some useful minor measures, and, in 
particular, fought through a bill to extend the 
power of the judges in giving up the bodies of 
other executed criminals for dissection, besides 
those of murderers. This bill, he remarks, was 
defeated in the House of Lords, by a coalitivna 
of the King’s friends and the Whig aristocracy. 
In spite of his good resolutions, he sometimes 
fell into what to his tender conscience seemed sin- 
ful lapses; but, though his offences might not have 
been considered very heinous by a less scrupu- 
lous judge, it is to be feared that he was too apt 
to expose himself to what he imagined tempta- 
tion to evil. After a public breakfast, given at 
quitting his villa at Wimbledon, he says— 

“In how sad a state is my soul to-day! Yesterday 


| myself;] sometimes forgetting, at others acting in defi- 
ance of God. If Christ’s promise, that he will hear 
those who call upon him, were less direct and geueral, | 
durst not plead for mercy, but should fall into despair; 
and from what I perceive of the actual workings of my 
soul, the next step would be an abandoning of myself to 
all impiety. But Christ has graciously promised that he 
will make unto us not redemption only, but sanctification, 
Oh! give me a new heart, and put a right spirit within 
me, that I may keep thy statutes and do them. This 
week has been sadly spent; I will keep a more strict 
watch over myself by God's grace. 

“To endeavour from this moment,” he says, June 
21st, “to amend my plan for time, and to take account 
of it—to begin to-morrow. I hope to live more than 
heretofore to God’s glory and my fellow-creatures’ good, 
and to keep my heart more diligently. Books to be 
read—Locke’s Essay— Marshall's Logic—Indian Reports. 
To keep a proposition book with an index—a friend's 
book”—(i. e., memoranda to render his intercourse 
with them more useful according to their characters and 
circumstances )—“ a commonplace book, serious and pre- 
fane—a Christian-duty paper. To try this plan for 4 
fortnight, and then make alterations in it as 1 shall see 
tit. 

When he next visited the north, he resolved 
that his cheerfulness, forbearance, and affection- 
ate manner should commend his change of reli- 


gious views to his mother ; and he succeeded 9 
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gell'that a female friend said to her, “ If this be 

, L hope he will bite us all.” Reformed 
himself, his strongest desire was to reform 
others ; and, for this end, he hoped to organize an 
association, *‘ to resist the spread of immorality.” 
This association was to be based upon a royal 
proclamation against vice! He canvassed the 
bishops, and set himself to the task with great 
geal, and with the ordinary success which attends 
all such measures. Shortly afterwards, he was led 
to embark in what formed the chief glory, 
honour, and usefulness of his public life—the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
question of slavery grew up gradually, and from 
emall beginnings ; many causes conspiring finally 
te concentrate his mind upon this great object. 
His affectionate biographers, warmly devoted to 
his memory, have raised an injudicious contro- 
versy about the relative amount of the claim of 
their father and other individuals in this glorious 
work, ‘They would not only place Mr Wilber- 
ferce in his true station—the first in the rank 
of Parliamentary Abolitionists—but claim for 
him a predominance to which he never pre- 
tended. They must admit that, long before Mr 
Wilberforce had moved at all, Clarkson and the 
Quakers had been actively agitating. With 
Granville Sharpe, they had formed a Central 
Society, or Committee, of which, we may say, the 
sittings were permanent. Shortly afterwards, Mr 
Wilberforce, when the question was put to him 
by Bennet Langton, “ in the shape of a deli- 
eate compliment,” as Clarkson states, at a din- 
ner where Clarkson and other abolitionists 
were assembled, with a view to discussion, he 
replied that he “ had no objection to bring 
forward the measure in Parliament, when he was 
better prepared for it, and provided no per- 
son more proper were found.” ‘This is Clark- 
son's unquestioned statement. Mr Wilberforce 
must often previously have revolved a subject 
which occupied so much of the public attention. 
Some of his personal friends were already 
avowed champions of abolition, 
quently seen Mr Ramsay—one of its early 
martyrs—at Sir Charles Middleton’s ; and 
Lady Middleton had sent the missionary Latrobe 
to enlighten him on West India slavery. Clark- 
son had importuned him many times, He now 
conversed with Pitt and Grenville upon it, and 
the former gave his important sanction, by think- 
ing this a fit measure for Wilberforce to conduct. 
His biographers relate that, sitting under an oak 
tree at Holwood, he finally made up his mind to 
give notice, on a fit occasion, of a motion. He 
thus became, but certainly not spontaneously, 
far less rashly, and not even promptly, the Par- 
liamentary leader of the abolition party. In 
arrogating too much for their venerable father, 
and detracting from the merits and unequalled 
services of Clarkson, the biographers will, we 
should imagine, neither increase his true glory, 
hor raise the reputation of their own work. Dis- 
puting for the supremacy of the different leading 
Abolitionists, is, however, like the fable of the 
head and the members. In Parliament, Mr Wil 
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berforce may be justly considered the head of the 
party ; but it is not in Parliament, nor yet in 
the bureaus of ministers, that such questions are 
prepared, nor such measures carried. Parlia- 
ment merely ratifies—puts the seal to what the 
People have already decreed. Even carrying this 
formality of ratification, is often no easy achieve- 
ment—and Wilberforce and Stephen found it so. 
If any man deserve more praise than another in 
working out this great and glorious human de- 
liverance, it is undoubtedly Granville Sharpe, 
who, in England, was the true father of the 
Abolition of Slavery; if any body of abolitionists 
merit superiority, itis the society of Quakers. The 
Quakers had been born for generations heredi- 
tary foes to slavery. With the co-operation of 
the Friends, by the way, in schemes of philan- 
thropy, Mr Wilberforce was sometimes dissatis- 
fied. ‘* The Quakers,” he says, “‘ are humane 
and active ; but often obstinate, and occasionally 
absurd, from not knowing enough of the world, 
of the judgments likely to be formed by other 
men, and the impressions to be made on them.” 
This observation is enough in that spirit of the 
world, which Mr Wilberforce was at other times 
very ready to repudiate, as unfit to profit a grow- 
ing Christian, ‘To return to the more immediate 
object of our remarks. In the summer of 1788, 
after passing some time at Bath for the benefit 
of his health, Mr Wilberforce made a long visit 
to Cambridge. While there, the most of his 
evenings were spent with his friend Milner. But 
college life no longer suited him; and he says 
of the learned persons he met, ‘* They were not 
what I had expected; they had neither the 
solidity of judgment possessed by ordinary men 
of business, nor the refined feelings nor elevated 
principles which become a sequestered life.” 
From Cambridge, he repaired to a villa which he 
had taken in Westmoreland, partly with a view 
to shew Mr Pitt his favourite lake scenery, when 
that great man should travel down to Scotland. 
This journey was never, made by the minister ; 
but a crowd of fashionable and worldly visiters 
flocked to the summer headquarters of the 
saintly legislator, and placed him in frequent 
perplexity. ‘ Sadly taken up,” he says, “ on 
Sunday with company in the house. . . . . 

The life I am now leading is unfavourable in al 

respects, both to mind and body ; as little suit- 
able to me, considered as an invalid, under all 
the peculiar circumstances of my situation, as it 
is unbecoming my character and profession as a 
Christian. . . . . « I am this week enter- 
ing on the scene of great temptation—a perpe- 
tual round of dissipation, and my house over 

flowing with guests ; it is the more necessary for 
me to live by the faith of the Son of God. Do 
thou then” We stop short, wishing that much 
less of these serious but incongruous things had 
been published. While one set of guests came, 
and another went to the lake villa, and a whirl 
of what he considered dissipation broke in upon 
tranquil and sober-minded life, it is not to be 
forgotten that all this racket was quite voluntary 
on his part’ He had great scruples of conscience 
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about attending a jubilee at York, feeling a 
divided duty between heaven and his consti- 
tuents. He accordingly laid the case before a 
clerical friend, fearing that at York it might be 
requisite fur him to drink and sing as he used to 
do. “He deemed it, however, right to obey 
the summons,” and dined at the tavern, and 
attended the ball at night—“ the enemy grandees 
there” —without any more of those compunctious 
visitings, or straining at gnats, Like all persons 
of desultory habits, however mentally active, he 
was constantly laying down rules for conduct and 
the distribution of time ; thus consuming much 
time in noting how far his rules had been broken, 

In the session of 1789, the illness of the King, 
which produced violent party contention on the 
Regency question, drew him into Pitt's personal 
as well as his political clique. His rules could 
not be very strictly observed in the midst of 
such a racketing life as this :— 

“ Jan. Ist, Thursday. I hope to spend this year better 
than the preceding, Eliot breakfasted with me, and I 
went with him to the Lock—received the sacrament. 
Dined at home, Thought over future plan of conduct, 
Called at Pitt's. ° . ° . 

“Sth. House—chose (irenville Speaker, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot being opposed, 215 to 144, Dined Lord Cam. 
den’s—Bayham, and Lady B, there. Afterwards called 
at Duchess of Gordon’s: where an assembly grew on 
me. 

“ @Gth, Very much shattered, Evening, made calls. 

“ 7th, Committe morning—sat till half-past five. Dined 
Pitt's; then friends at home till late. Sth. Committee 
till after five, Dined at home—Scott, Muncaster, &c. : 
then committee till past one, Pitt and Dundas till three, 
Oth and 10th. Committee as before, Sunday, llth. Very 
indifferent from late sitting—dreadfully severe weather 
all thistime, Dined at Addington’s—serious talk with 
him. . . . I7th. Dined Bishop of Salisbary’s—then 
called Duchess of Gordon's, and Pitt’s, where staid too 
late; but could not well get away—discussing with Dun- 
das and Rose the Household business. 

“2ist. At dinner, and all night, till very late—Pitt, 
Mulgrave, Ryder, &c,—too di-sipated, —22d. At Shooter's 
Hill, Resolved to go with Mulgrave in the morning, 
Nontagu and his wife gave me excellent advice. God 
bless them.— 24th. Called Duchess of Gordon's, and long 
discussion about Prince of Wales, &c. 

“ Feb. 24th. I called on John Wesley—a fine old fel- 
low, The bustle and hurry of life sadly distract and 
destroy me. Alas, alas! I must mend. 

“March 20th. Went to Holwood with Pitt, and there 
exceeded rules—V iw, vw! yet will I struggle and not give 

p the combat.”’ 

In the midst of this distracted life, hovering be- 
tween Pitt andthe Duchess of Gordon,and Scott's 
sermons at the Lock, he, however, frequently 
saw Clarkson and others on ‘slave business,” 
and was anxiously, if not diligently, preparing 
for the grand debate. But what were, what 
could be his attention to this cause at this time, 
compared with that given by the men who dedi- 
cated their entire energies to the single office ! 
He, however, went to the house of a friend in 
the country, and says—‘ 1 resolve to live with a 
view to health—alave business—attention to 
my rules—no waste of eye-sight—and may God 
bless the work ; may my religion be more vital 
from this retirement.” A new plan of employing 
lume was made out; and, for three days, he 
applied eight or nine hours a-day te the “ slave 
busine , 





Still attended by his satellite, Mr a 
clergyman, who had lived in the West Indies, 
and was one of the first and most devoted of the 
Abolitionists, he came to London; and, on the 
12th May 1789, and full two years after his Pledge 
was given at Mr Bennet Langton’s, bis first great 
speech was made, and was received by all the 
leading chiefs of both parties with warm euly. 
giums, Burke being of the number ; and his senti. 
ments were approved as warmly as his oratory was 
praised, by Burke, Pitt, and Fox. Evidence was 
allowed to be received, and great efforts were 
made by many friends to the cause te procure it, 
as the influence and terrors of the planters de. 
terred witnesses from venturing forward, But 
before almost anything had been done, “the 
slave business’ was, like so many other businesses 
of interest to universal humanity and justice, first 
“put off, because other things in the House ;” 
and then put off till next year. It was now 
June ; and, on the birth-day, Mr Wilberforce felt 
it indispensable to go to St James’. He says— 

‘* 4th. What doest thou here, Elijah ?—Dined Pitt's 
afterwards; great party—sad waste of time.—ijth 
Divned Bankes'’s with Burgh—large party—Jekyll, &c, 
Evening, after seeing Milner went to Hampstead; Pitt, 
Grenville, Bayham, Eliot—saw children in bed. Dread. 
ful fire at the Opera House. How unsuited are all 
these companies to one of my objects and aims!—2d4d, 
Slave business put off till next year. Dined Lord 
Chatham'’s— Duchess of Gordon, Lady Charlotte, Duke 
of Rutland, Graham, Pitt, Dundas, &c. How ill-suited 
is all thisto me! how unnatural for one who professes 
himself a stranger and a pilgrim ! . . ° 

** July lst. Dined up stairs with Addington, because 
Duke of Gordon’s dinner likely to be delayed till late 
by the House. Went at night to D. of Gordon’s— 
Lennox, Pitt, Bankes, Dundas, Ac. there. Phipps in and 
out about what appeared afterwards to have been Len- 
ox’s challenge to Swift. Staid till twelve, and ance 
more experienced how little these meetings are suited 
to me.” 

He was never altogether satisfied with hia 
course Of life—the service of God and the enjoy- 
ments of the gay world were felt incompatible ; 
but his character was amiable rather than enes- 
getic; and he was incapable of that substitute 
for mental firmness, “ dogged resolution ;” and 
80 went wavering on. On the 15th July, he is 
saying :—*‘ Earlier hours: attention to health— 
bodily, mental, intellectual—1léth. Went to 
town, and dined with Lord Camden, who was 
very chatty and good-humoured, Exceeded 
rules, and will forfeit to M. Called to see Pitt, 
and lounged too long.—l7th. Obliged to dine 
with S,, to meet Duchess of Gordon, Chatham, 
and P, Arden. How ill these meetings suit my 
state of mind,” &c, &c. His biographers sey 
that, “‘ charged as he perceived himself with a 
mission to his countrymen, which could be ful- 
filled only by his mingling much in social life, 
he was yet possessed by a growing conviction 
that the habits which he was compelled to form 
were injurious to his own mind.” But wae 
dining, to meet the Duchess of Gordon, and such 
like engagements, really the way in which his 
mission was to be best accomplished? About 
this time he became acquainted with Hanneb 
More and her sisters, then residing at Cowslip 
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Green. Their friendship continued to the end 
of their lives. She was one of his most frequent 
correspondents, while he became one of her best 
supporters in her Chedder schools. They were, 
ia many respects, congenial spirits—as well in 
their virtues as in their weaknesses. 

Mr Wilberforce was often accused of favouring 
sectarians, and of being a Methodist, and so 
forth. He was quite the reverse. His sons 
state that, in recommending one of “ Wesley's 
wandering comets” to Hannah More, “he had 
no thoughts of encouraging dissent from the 
Church of England; for John Wesley was no 
Dissenter, nor were any of his preachers in his 
lifetime suffered to attempt to administer the 
sacraments.” nce, and it was only once, W'il- 
berforce received the sacrament in a dissenting 
meeting-house, from happening to be on a visit 
to a friend who attended there. He afterwards 
expressed regret at this compliance, and ‘he 
dissuaded a female relation, who complained that, 
in her place of residence she could find no reli- 
gious instruction, from attending at the meeting- 
house.” ‘Its individual benefits,” he wrote, in 
answer to her letter of inquiry, ‘‘are no com- 
pensation for the general evils of dissent. The 
increase of Dissenters, which always follows from 
the institution of unsteepled places of worship, 
is highly injurious to the interests of religion in 
the long run.” He strenuously opposed the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts while 
in Parliament ; and he held a maxim sufficiently 
paradoxical, that ‘the Dissenters could do 
nothing, if it were not for the Established 
Church”—meaning, we presume, if anything is 
meant, save for the negligence of the Established 
Church, as the instance is drawn from Chedder, 
a wild, neglected village and district in Somer- 
setshire, ‘‘ wretchedly poor and deficient in spi- 
ritual help ;” yet within the bounds of a wealthy 
diocese, and affording a good living to a non- 
resident vicar, and a pittance to his journeyman 
curate, who, from a distance of nine miles, 
“visited the parish on Sundays only.” Such 
was the preparation for the labours of dissenting 
preachers which the Church bestowed on Chedder, 
when Hannah More undertook to reclaim this 
desolate nook. 

Even the sojourn at Cowslip Green had not 
raised Mr Wilberforce to the high standard of 
religious life to which he aspired. We find him 
shortly afterwards, in Yorkshire, saying, “ Off 
after breakfast for R , where a large party 
at dinner. B., the philosopher, &c. Played at 
cards evening, and supped, S.—how little of 
St Paul! F., an old man. Alas! alas! sat up 
too late, and strong compunctions.” After re- 
tiring to his room, he wrote upon a sheet of 
paper— J have been acting a part this whole 
evening ; and, whilst I have appeared easy and 
cheerful, my heart has been deeply troubled !” 
Many good resolutions follow ; yet, we fear, 
that, while some may view these things as the 
‘trivings of a tender conscience, others will re- 
card them as indications of over-scrupulosity or 
mental imbecility, His scruples at attending 
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balls, plays, and operas, never extended to read. 
ing. We find him often reading Shakspeare— 
not the “ Family Edition’—and, even in old 
age, he seems to have been very fond of novels 
and books of entertainment. This was some 
times atoned, however, by severe condemnation of 
their character, as of “ Pelham,” which, having 
“looked at,” he pronounces “most flippant, 
wicked, unfeeling delineations of life. To read 
such scenes without being shocked, must be inju- 
rious. Iam sorry lread it, For very shame I 
would not have it read to me.” This is surely 
straining at gnats. 

Scott's romances he relished, and found “ use- 
ful as the works of a master in general nature, 
and illustrative of past life,” 

A reader was, through life, a household appen- 
dage of Mr Wilberforce, on account of his weak 
eyes ; but, with a gentlemanly taste for literature, 
he was not eminent either as a scholar or a de- 
vourer of books. 

The last entries from his diaries, cited above, 
were written towards the close of 1789. His 
manner of living, then, is a tolerably fair picture 
of what it continued to be for many years of his 
public life. He was much in general society, and 
especially in the high society connected with his 
friend, the minister ; and, although the slave- 
trade abolition was already his standing job, if 
not always his main business, he was immersed in 
the ordinary duties of an active and influential 
Member of Parliament, representing a very large 
constituency. 


His house was continually open to an influx of men of 
all conditions. Pitt and his other parliamentary friends 
might be found there at “ dinner before the House,”” So 
constant was their resort, that it was asserted, nota little 
to his disadvantage in Yorkshire, that he received a pen- 
sion for entertaining the partisans of the minister. Once 
every week, the “Slave Committee” dined with him. 
Messrs Clarkson, Dickson, &c, jocosely named by Mr 
Pitt, his “‘ white negroes,” were his constant inmates ; 
and were employed in classing, revising, and abridging 
evidence under hisowneye. “ I cannot invite you bere,” 
he writes to a friend whe was about te visit Lenden tor 
advice, “ for, during the sitting of Parliament, my house 
is a mere hote]."" His breakfast table was thronged by 
those who came to him on business; or with whom, for 
any of his many plans of usefulness, he wished to become 
personally acquainted, 

Clarkson had, however, already served a long 
and severe apprenticeship to this business.—In 
the spring of 1790, Mr Wilberforce was rather 


posed by the question of the repeal of the test 
act. Many of his constituents were Dissenters, 
and there was, if not positive trimming, yet 
wavering and something equivocal in his manage- 
ment. To astanch Churchman, he rejoices that 
the measure had been defeated by « large 
majority ; and he thus sagaciously notices what 
what has since become a remarkable historical 
fact :— 

The large majority by which the motion was this 
year rejected, marks the rising dread of French prin- 
ciples ‘When I entered life,” Mr Wilberforce has 
said, “ it is astonishing how general was the disposition 
to seize upon church property. | mixed with very various 
circles, and I could hardly go into any company where 
there was not a clergyman present without hearing some 
such measure proposed. I am convinced that, if the 
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blic feeling had not been altered by our seeing how 
vobti very abit kind of plunder followed the destruc. 


tion of tithés in France, our clergy would by this time 
have lost their property.” ; 


The ‘aristocracy now believe their interests 
closely identified with those of the clergy. He 
was now 60 firmly seated in the esteem of the 
great body of his constituents, that he ventured 
to eut the York races, where his horses had 
formerly run and won. He was convinced “ that 
the tendency of races is immoral.” 
already commenced his well-known work, the 
“View of Practical Christianity,” which came 
out, at once a good book, and, from its author- 
ship, a great literary curiosity, and had an im- 
mense success. A portion of many of hie sum- 
mers was delightfully and satisfactorily spent at 
Yoxall Lodge, the seat of his friend, the Rev. 
Mr Gisborne. He was also, partly induced by 
considerations of health, a regular frequenter of 
the fashionable watering-places. Inthe country, 
his time was generally spent with the approbation 
of his conscience—divided between study, exer- 
cise, and sober social enjoyment ; but no sooner 
was he back in London, than he was sucked into the 
vortex. Thus, he says, “ Plunged at once into a 
dinner circle of Cabinet Ministers, how did I re- 
gret the innocent and edifying hilarity of the 
Lodge!” ‘ Much talk about Burke’s book. 
Lord Chatham, Pitt, and I seemed to agree, con- 
tra Grenville and Ryder. Kept up late, and un- 
fit for prayer.” Burke's book was the * Consider- 
ations on the French Revolution.” ‘ Kept up 
late. Oh, how I regret Yoxall Lodge! Gave 
Pitt a serious word or two. . . . Dec. 1lst— 
Dined R. Smith's. Pitt, Long, Bayham, Dun- 
das, Bankes. Staid too long, Came home 
heart-sick.” Sometimes he was afraid Pitt 
might think that, with all his professions of 
godliness, he was not very different from other 
men. Yet he was, at this time, a govud deal 
occupied with the active abolitionists; and the 
rest of the Sabbath had already become a season 
of quiet and retirement. Some persons urge 
the sanctifying of the Sabbath from humanity to 
horses ; but Mr Wilberforce would, among other 
reasons, have the seventh day set religiously 
apart from all secular pursuits, from considera- 
tion to overwrought ministers of state, and 
harassed public men. One day in seven set 
apart forretirement, devotion, and relaxation from 
secular business, would, he conceives, have helped 
to avert the dreadful catastrophe of Whitbread, 
Romilly, and Lord Castlereagh, and have pro- 
tracted Canning’s life. He was much shocked 
by the violent death of the former ; and in lament- 
ing that of Castlereagh, he reverts to Sir Samuel 
Romilly, who, it seems, would not concur in the 
propriety of giving up Sunday consultations. 
If he( Castlereagh) had suffered his mind to en- 
joy such occasional remissions, it is highly pro- 
buble thestrings would never have snapped asthey 
did from over-tension.” The Sunday drillings 


of volunteers in England, under terror of Bona- 
parte’s threatened invasion, grieved him much 3 
and he strongly disapproved of Sunday news- 
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papers, forgetting that it is Monday newspapers 
which occasion Sunday work. 

“ Often in my visits to Holwood,” he has said, “ when 
I heard one or another speak of this man’s place, or that 
man's peerage, I felt a rising inclination to pursue the 
same objects; but a Sunday in solitude never failed ¢ 
restore me to myself. 


“ Dined Duchess of Gordon's —children's ball talked of 
—oh, what madness is all this! 4th. The quarrel be. 


| tween Burke and Fox, which I had endeavoured te pre. 
| vent, 


He had | 


7th. Dined Duke of Montrose—a large party of 
our peculiar old friends—what a system are they on! 
llth. Burke and Fox, further quarrel—wuch company 
this week also in Palace Yard. 22d. I thank God that 
this town season is nearly over. I hope the next will be 
better, ° ° ° ° ° A 

* Queen's birth-day—at St James's. Dined at Pitt's 
sadly idle. What stuff such a day as this is! 2st, 
Went téte-a-téte with Pitt to Wimbledon—-finance lecture 
on the way. A long discussion with Dundas after 
dinner—a most excellent man of business, Oh, what a 
pity that he is not alive to what is best! his diligence 
shames me.” 


His opinion of Dundas, of whom, at this time, 
he saw so much, was never very favourable. On 
the memorable investigation into his conduct, 
the member for Yorkshire was compelled by con. 
science, and not a little, we think, by policy, to 
take an open part against the northern friend 
of Pitt. Early in the Abolition struggle, his 
friend Milner, by this time Dean of Carlisle, 
wrote him— 

“ The worst circumstance is this Dundas—nobody 
thinks well of him—dauplicity and artifice are esteemed 
parts of his character—he is judged to do what he dors 
unwillingly and with design, in the worst sense, Ne 
graveris upon my making these observations on him, I 
know he says you have as pure a heart as ever inhabited 
a human breast. Such things you can withstand, but 
there is a stream of more delicate applause which is likely 


to have more effect, and against which it is more difficult 
to guard,” 


And Wilberorce returns— 

** T rather believe, unless Dundas be forced to it, he 
will not name any specific time, but hold out the prospect 
of an accelerated or retarded Abolition, accordingly as the 
islands shall more or less cordially concur in his scheme, 
professing that, if they will not concur at ali, he will next 
year consent to immediate Abolition.” 


Dundas soon declared off, and Wilberforce 
declares, on the East India Bill, “ My clauses 
thrown out. Dundas most false and double; 
but, poor fellow! much to be pitied.” Yet, in 
two days, this very p!acable senator says— 

“* Dined at E’s—rout afterwards—what extreme folly 
is all this! yet much entertained; perhaps too volatile. 
27th. Brought in Foreign Slave Bill, 28th. Pitt's birth- 
day, 34.—House till late, then dined Dundas’s, and up 
too late, : ° ° . . 

“ Dined one day at Dundas’s. Lady—and great party, 
The conversation on natives of New South Wales, duels, 
&c. I felt strongly how little I was fit for these people, 
or they for me ; (‘ What doest thou here, Elijah ?') but I 
went upon Dowlin’s affair.” 


This was an affair of benevolence. 

In speaking of Pitt and Dundas, after the 
impeachment of the latter, he says— 

“ His connexion with Dundas was Pitt's great misfor- 
tune, Dundas was a loose man, and had been rather « 
disciple of the Edinburgh school in his youth, though it 
was not much known, Yet he was a fine fellow in some 
things. People have thought him a mean, intriguing 


creature; but be was in many respects a fine, warm. 
hearted fellow.” 
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Ppittalsd Was judged hollow, and sometimes even 
insincere in his support of the measure of his 
meek, acquiescing friend. From Scotland, an 
abolitionist missionary, Dr Dickson, wrote that 
the people had taken up the question in the view 
of religious duty, and that “ from London to 
Inverness, Mr Pitt's sincerity is questioned ; 
and, unless he can convince the nation of his cor- 
diality in our cause, his popularity will greatly 
suffer.” Mr Pitt was sincere in his convictions ; 
but the King and the whole prominent Guelphs 
were arrayed against the measure, and Mr Pitt, 
loving place, had become weak and as another 
minister. The notion of Abolition and Jacob. 
inism had become confounded in the King’s 
mind ; for many of the friends of the Africans 
were also avowed admirers of the destruction of 
the Bastile, and of the first grand aspects of the 
French Revolution. Wilberforce, a morbidly 
cautious man, thus got into fresh perplexity. 
The fervid, zealous, and enthusiastic travelling 
apostle of Abolition, Clarkson, who had devoted 
his youth, his fortune, and his health to the 
cause, did not limit his passion for universal 
freedom merely to ‘ God's images carved in 


ebony,’ and his cautious coadjutor got alarmed. 

“ You will see Clarkson,’ writes Mr Wilberforce to 
Lord Muncaster; “ caution him against talking of the 
French Revolution: it will be ruin to our cause.”— 
* Clarkson,”’ writes Dr Milner, “ would tell you that he 
had a long conversation with me I wish him better 
health, and better notions in politics; no government 
can stand on such principles as he appeals to and main- 
tain. I am very sorry for it, because I see plainly ad- 
vantage is taken of such cases as his, in order to repre. 
sent the friends of Abolition aslevellers. This is not the 
only instance where the converse of a proposition does 
not held: levellers certainly are friends of Abolition.” 
(reat mischief had already arisen to the cause. ** What 
business had your friend Clarkson,”’ asked Dundas, “ to 
attend the Crown and Anchor last Thursday ? He could 
not have done a more mischievous thing to the cause you 
have taken in hand.” 


The Diary states—‘“ Clarkson called, and 
warned him aboutthe French Revolution.” “We 
have nothing to depend on,” said Wilberforce, 
after Granville, Windham, ell, had openly de- 
serted them, “‘ against the effortsof St James's and 
the Guelph family being against us; but that Pitt 
and all his connections and known supporters are 
warmly with us.” But with all this support, the 
Abolitionists were baffled for twenty years, and 
the Whigs carried in a few months what the 
Tories were suspected of not wishing (as a 
party) to carry. There were gradual Aboli- 
tionists in those days, as there are now gradual 
Reformers. One day long afterwards, his tem- 
per was somewhat moved to see “ four of the 
‘‘uelphs” come to the House of Lords to vote 
against mercy and justice. 

A good deal is seen of therapid growth of alarm 
and hatred of French principles in this work, 
and we hear much of the growing disaffection 
among the lower orders. Dr Milner, living at 
Cambridge, is « sorry to find that Paley is as 
loose in his politics as in his religion,’ and in- 
dulged in conversation tending ‘to destroy all 
‘ubordination, and bring rulers of every descrip- 
tion into contempt.” Fox, the very Reverend 
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Dean supposed to have no principles of any 
kind, but to be ready for whatever turned up. 
He was, however, a far-seeing, segacious person, 
this same well-endowed churchman. He re- 
marks— 

“ The tide at present seems setting strongly in support 
of Government amongst all ranks, I believe this arises 
in great measure from the alarm of the moment; and 
when that is over or abaics, I fear the democratic prin- 
ciples will be found to have firmer reots.” 

Paine’s “ wicked and mischievous book,” “‘ The 
Rights of Man,” was now sold in Yorkshire for 
sixpence ; and one merchant had distributed 200 
copies at his own expense; and, though Tom Paine 
was shortly afterwards flogged in effigy through 
Leeds, and solemnly burned to the tune of “ God 
Save the King,” Mr Wilberforce was not wholly 
reassured. It was “a happy change,” but he 
** did not build much on such hasty effusions.” 
He thought of proposing to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a day of national fasting and humi- 
liation, in consequence of the profligacy of the 
times, a remedy which was often adopted in sub. 
sequent years of the glorious war. The war he, 
however, at first disapproved, but he also believed 
that Pitt was secretly unfavourable to the sys- 
tem, which, at first, he probably was. In this 
instance, Mr Wilberforce, for a time, maintained 
his consistency. He disliked the war nearly as 
much as he detested the Revolution, but his Par. 
liamentary opposition was never deadly. He 
afterwardscame to see the war just and necessary ; 
while, throughout the whole struggle, there was 
not, we think,a single Gagging Bill, Sedition Bill, 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, or bill to destroy 
the freedom of the Press, which he did not strenu- 
ously support. The Spy System was an honourable 
exception. He denounced it as immoral—at 
least in hisdiary. It is, by the way, remarkable, 
how opportunely Me Wilberforce’s little ailments 
often saved him the pain of giving votes on 
ticklish or testing questions, by sending him 
home before the division came. Those little ill- 
nesses were, perhaps, real, though so very oppor- 
tune ; for he was of so feeble an original constitu- 
tion, that, before he was thirty, the principal 
physicians of London had decently dismissed him 
to Bath, to die, declaring that ‘‘ he had not stam. 
ina to last a fortnight.” The means by which 
he recovered his health, and to which he attri- 
buted his reaching a good old age, are peculiarly 
worthy of notice, since, from its abuses, a strong 
and unfounded prejudice still exists against the 
drug which, in his case proved specific. 

His returning health was in a great measure the effect 
of a proper use of opium, a remedy to which even Dr 
Pitcairne’s judgment could scarcely make him have 
recourse ; yet it was to this medicine that he now owed 
his life, as well as the comparative vigour of his later 
years. So sparing was he always in its use, that, as a 
stimulant, he never knew its power, and as a remedy for 
this specific weakness, he had net to incrense its quantity 
during the last twenty years be lived. “If 1 take,” he 
would often say, “ but a single glass of wine, I can feel 
its effect, but I never know when I have taken my dose 
of opium by my feeling.” Its intermission was too soon 
perceived by the recurrence of disorder. 

At a very advanced age, he writes to a friend, 
confirming the utility of this medicine, 
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Crabbe was another remarkable instance of an 
individual to whom opium was of great bene- 
fit; but its manifest uses are, perhaps, not to 
he set against the chances of its abuse. Although 
Mr Wilberforce often contrived to eschew un- 
pleasant votes, he gave some sound ones, which, 
though popular, required from him resolution. 
He generally voted against the full amount of 
those profligate grants of the public money, 
which were proposed by government for members 
of the Royal family. His principles were such 
that we apprehend he must have opposed the 
extravagant Whig civil list of Queen Victoria ; 
and the enormous pension of the Duchess of 
Kent. If Pitt did not often encounter his op- 
position, it was felt the more pungeutly when it 
occurred, It was first openly given, in moving an 
amendment to the address at the opening of the 
Session of 1795, condemnatory of the warlike 
policy of the Government, as indicated in the 
King’s Speech, ‘‘ There were,” it is here said, 
‘but two events in Pitt’s public life, which were 
able to disturb his sleep—the mutiny at the 
Nore, and the first open opposition of Mr Wilber- 
force.” The latter was, however, in addition to 
disturbed friendship, a strong indication of how 
many of those felt on this subject, who had long 
and strenuously supported the Pitt administra- 
tion. Wilberforce suffered too :— 

“ I felt queer, and all day out of spirits—wrong, but 
hurt by the idea of Pitt's alienation, 12th. Party of the 
old firm at the Speaker's; I not there.” 

Some of his former supporters were dissatisfied, 
and many of the warlike Tory ladies of York- 
shire, when he next went down, ‘* would scarce 
speak to him.” To make the matter worse, 
the democrats approved ; while some politicians, 
Lord Thurlow of the number, imagined there 
was a secret pnderstanding between him and Pitt. 
Before the next campaign opened, Pitt had won 
him round again. Mr Wilberforce, individually, 
was in no sense fitted for opposition; and, in 
lis county, alarm was still increasing. He, 
therefore, supported the Sedition and Treason 
ills, and helped to concoct the former bill. He 
kays— 

“A meeting at Pitt's about the Sedition Bill, after 
which supped with him and Morningtoun—my advice— 
Pitt’s language, ‘ My head would be off in six months, 
were I to resign.’ I see that he expects a civil broil, 
Never was a time when so loudly called on to prepare 
tor the worst.” © Flow vain now appears all successful 
ambition! Poor Pitt! I too am much an object of popu. 
lar odium. Riot is expected from the Westminster 
ineeting. The people, I hear, are much exasperated 
against me. The printers are all angry at the Sedition 
Hills. How fleeting is public favour! I greatly fear 
some civil war or embroilment; and with my weak 


health and bodily infirmities, my heart shrinks frem its 
difficulties and dangers."’ 


Many of his liberal constituents were dissatis- 
fied ; and the Dissenters had not forgiven his 
opposition to the repeal of the Test Act. Pitt 
sent him hurriedly off to face a county meeting, 
where the Tories managed to carry the victory. 
The Yorkshire towns were again a blaze of 
loyalty, and Mr Pitt was informed by express 
of the happy result of his friend’s eloquence, and 
of all those other appliances and meaps by which 
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multitudes were led or managed in the good o}, 
times. These valuable services did not produce 
reciprocity. Pitt becoming strong in the house 
and, again growing in popularity with the nation, 
left *‘ the slave business” to its fate, and abj]} rn 
abolish the trade was lost in a thin house, byt 
by so small a majority that Wilberforce indig. 
nantly says, “ Enough at the opera to have car. 
ried it!” But how were honourable Members to 
give up the first night of a new opera-singer for 
any measure relating tothousands or €ven millions 
vf black wretches far across the Atlantic Sea> 
This defeat gave rise to an odd philippic from 
his friend Dr Burgh against several members of 
Parliament, but especially against Dundas. He 
writes— 

“Sir William Young, by his insincerity, entitles him. 
self to as much attention as may frustrate a shallow 
trick, but against Dundas I recommend, and wi!t culti. 
vate in myself, a propensity to direct hostilities. Reared 
as he has been in the small metaphysics of Scotland, and 
cramped by his country’s imitative adoption of French 
philosophy, [ can only see in the influence of such a man, 
the approaches of French morals, French politics, 
French atheism.” 

This is said of the Tory manager of all Scot- 
land! Meanwhile, Wilberforce, the grand mea. 
sure still pending, was going to small musical 
parties at the Duchess of Gordon's, and sur. 
prised to find them turn out very large. ‘ People 
surprised to see me there.” 

Kentham’s penitentiary had just beencontracted 
for by the projector ; and the philosopher and 
philanthropist was involved in a very consider- 
able expense, undertaken upon the faith of 
Government aid. Mr Pitt had sanctioned and 
Dundas encouraged him ; but they had no more 
money to spare in experiments for the improve- 
ment of the system of punishments in 1796 than 
Lord John Russell has declared that he has in 
Is3e. 

Mr Wilberforce took up Bentham’s cause with zeal ; 
and applied, amongst others, to the Chapter of St Peter's, 
Westminster, in furtherance of his design, ‘ I shall never 
forget Horsley’s keen glance, when, in the course of our 
discussion, he asked me, * Mr Wilberforce, do you think 
that Mr Pitt is in earnest in the business?" Never was 
any ove worse used than Bentham. I have seen the tears 
run down the cheeks of that strong-minded man, th:ough 
vexation at the pressing importunity of creditors, and the 
insolence of official underlings, when, day after day, he 
was begging at the Treasury, for what was, indeed, 4 
mere matter of right. How indignant did I often feel, 
when I saw him thus treated by men infinitely his inf- 
riors! I could have extinguished them. 

At the age of thirty-six, in one of his periodical 
visits to Bath, Mr Wilberforce saw the lady 
who, so far as we are told, first made any im- 
pression upon his affections ; and in May 1797 
they were married, She was the eldest daughter 
of Isaac Spooner, Esq., of Elmdon Hall, War- 
wickshire, commercially a banker in Birming- 
ham, That his wife was not of the aristocracy, 
not a court lady, ‘‘ not a Pavilion-monger, with 
daughters to bring out,’’ was to him a frequent 
ground of thanksgiving. He became the father 
of four sons, and of two daughters, who prede- 
ceased him after attaining the years of womaa- 
hood. The honeymoon was spent at Cowslip 
Green. 
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from one of * Holy Hannah's 
about the time of the marriage; yet her ultra- 
\jberality afterwards kindled the zeal and anger 
of a numerous party of churchmen. 

« The boasted diderality on which they value themselves 
in the conduct of the Bristol schools, is that relaxing 
toleration which enables them to combine Quakers and 
Presbyterians, ‘the sprinkled and the dipped,’ by in- 


letters, written | 
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We are diverted, by the way, with an extract house at Kensington Gore, for the protection of 
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the family, while its head displayed in Parlia- 
ment an unwonted intrepidity in the cause of 
landed privilege. 

‘* At my prayers this morning,” his Diary continues, 
‘* March 10th, I refiected seriously if it was not my duty 
to declare my opinions in favour of the Corn Bill, on the 


_ principle of providing things honest in the sight of al 


sisting on no peculiar form of worship or religious in- | 


; that I fear in this accommodating and | 
pest tlle . | professes to trust in God's pretection, but he would not 


comprehensive plan, Christianity slips through their 
fingers. J hope and believe they inculcate industry ; but 
I never went to see them myself, because I think they 
are carried on in a way [ could not commend, and which 
it might not be right to censure,” 

Inthenext page, Wilberforce is found saying — 

« Jleard of Lord Lonsdale’s reformation through my 
book. Went to the School of Industry, Asked to sub. 
scribe to Jay's velvet cushion, but refused. Dr Fraser 
dined with us—he says that Mackintosh is grown anti- 
democratical.” 

One cannot help remarking how imperceptibly 
Mr Wilberforce, by the strength of his sympa- 
thies with Pitt, and others of that party, often 
veered round to their opinions. He was, for in- 
stance, at first opposed to the Irish Union, to 
which some of his friends in Parliament and in 
the Church—such as Mr Bankes and Dr Burgh 
were decidedly hostile ; but “‘ his objections de- 
creased ;” and he made up his mind just in time 
to vote for it. He thought Pitt’s speech in sup- 
port of an income, instead of a property tax, and 
proving the injustice and impracticability of the 
latter, the most masterly piece of reasoning heever 
heard ; which was, to say the least, quite natural 
in the circumstances. A great part of his income 
arose from land, and he warmly, yet scarcely man- 
fully, supported the Corn Bill throughout the ter- 
ribleagitationsef 1815, whenthe justly exasperated 
people were on the eve of rising to resist the 
barefaced iniquity of these selfish legislative 
landowners, who, in their own strong language, 
had thrust their greedy hands into their dish. 
Mr Wilberforce, in one place, charitably infers 
that Joseph Hume opposed slave emancipation, 
because his brother had an estate in Trinidad. 
We shall not eay that, in 1815, he supported the 
bread-tax because he had an estate in Yorkshire. 
There is on this subject the following passage in 
his Diaries,” which we have read with regret, 
and something very like rising disgust :— 

* Public discontent sunning high, Corn Bill cause. 6th, 
House, Corn Bill in committee—sad rioting at night, 
Both doors of the carriage, which set down members, 
opened, and member pulled out, . 3 . . +» . Much 
pressed to speak on Corn Bill; and told Huskisson I 
would, if government would support the Register Bill.® 
ltwould not be right to change my opinion; but one 
may fairly take a more or less forward part from conai- 
Grtations of expediency. House—RKeport of Corn Bill, 
and tendency to riot. 9th. House, Some mobbing, and 
people savage and inveterate—Alas! alas!” 

But he did speak, without the government hav- 
ing made any concession. For almost the firsttime, 
in his public life, he waxed bold, and it was in de- 
fence of the “things honest” for his household. 
"here had been riots in London, and a sergeant, 
with a party of soldiers, were stationed in his 


~~ 











* A Slavery Amelioration Bill. 


men, and adorning the doctrine of God my Saviour in ail 
things. 1 decided to do it. I see people wonder I do 
not speak one way or the othe. It will be said, he 


venture anything. Then I shall have religious questions 
and moral questions, to which my speaking will conci- 
liate, and contra, my silence strongly ind:spose men, 


| Besides, it is only fair to the Government, when I really 








think them right, to say so, as an independent man, not 
liable to the imputation of party bias, corrupt agreement 
with landed interest, &e.; so I prepared this morning 
and spoke, and, though I lost my netea, and forget much 
I meant to say, | gave satisfaction,”—“ 1 am sure that 
in coming forward, 1 performed a very painful act of 
duty, from a desire to please God, and to serve the inter- 
ests of religion, and I humbl: trust God will protect me 


_ and my house and family. If not, His will be doue.” 


So Mr Wilberforce thought “ he was pleasing 
Giod and serving the interests of religion,” when 
he did his best to inflict upon the poor of Eng- 
land, and the whole labouring class, the most 
impudent impust that ever was levied from a 
people fancying themselves freely represented in 
popular national assemblies ! If all his public cen- 
duct had been of a piece with this, it could not 
have been said that it adorned the faith which he 
professed. This martyrdom—this cant—for it is 
no better—deserved to have been subjected to 
Cobbett’s commentary. Gross injustice com- 
mitted, gross betrayal of the people's interests, 
and Scripture to clinch it with! ‘Though Mr 
Wilberforce, as a legislator, was, of course, much 
more anxious about the spiritual than the tempo- 
ral welfare of the people, he was not without 
bowels for their extremest sufferings. During the 
famine of 1801-2, he sent considerable sums to 
be distributed in the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire ; and he earnestly recommended that 
the Government should, by an extraordinary 
grant, relieve the worst cases, ‘‘ deeming it hard 
to call on the land alone for the subsistence of 
the manufacturers, if they should be thrown out 
of employment for some months, by the continu- 
ance of hustilities.” The Government were not 
quite so foolish, Wilberforce was, however, active 
and compassionate at this crisis; though not inthe 
best way. He patronized George Rose's salt her- 
rings, while Hannah More wrote receipts, we be- 
lieve, forcookingthem. The labouring classeshave 
still to teach their benevolent legislators that 
they require nothing at their hands save justice. 

Mr Wilberforce, as we have noticed, was fre. 
quently seized with opportune little illnesses, 
when it became necessary cither to oppose 
the Minister, or endanger popularity with the 
nation. When the report of the Secret Com. 
mittee was to be received, preliminary to pass- 
ing a few of Castlereagh’s gagging bills, he 
SAV 

“] have just written to Lord Castlereagh, to express 
my concern at not being able to support him to-night in 
the House of Commons, sad to the Duke of Gievcester, 
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(and the Dachess too I should have said,) who had invited 
me to meet the Queen at Gloucester House to-night.” 
And, a few days later, he declares, “ It has been a very 


great mortification to me, or yather it would be, were it | 


not for the reflection that all is in higher hands, that I 
cannot attend the House to support the measures which 
have been taken, and are still in progress, for preserving 


the public peace.” 


He thought the House of Commons the most , 


unfit place for inquiring into the conduct of the 
Manchester magistrates at the time of the 
“« Massacre ;” and, on another occasion, he says, 
in reference to Whitbread’s charge against Lord 
Eldon and Sidmouth for unconstitutional con- 
duct regarding the King’s derangements — 

ss [id not hear one-third of Castlereagh's defence, so that 
I came away without voting. I know how unpopular 
this isin the House; but it was the path of duty and 
conscience, for it was in truth as if I had not been pre- 
sent. But very middling in health just now,” 

Mr Babington and Henry Thornton, who 
usually acted with him in supporting Govern- 
ment, had, on this occasion, voted with Whit- 
bread. Upon a similar occasion, in 1512, he 
says— 

“May 8th. House till about two, on Parliamentary 
Reform. 
me he would have followed, saying, How shocking to 
throw such an apple amongst the factious in Yorkshire ! 
I thought I had better be silent, 1 for Parliamentary 
Reform moderately. 

‘* The state of the West Riding manufacturing districts 
is dreadful—next to rebellion, smouldering rebellion— 
great military force sent down, and now, but too late, 
vigorous measures taking. ‘The aspect of affairs is very 
gloomy. Who shall say whether poor dear Perceval’s 
death may indicate evil to come, or that a reversal of 
his counsels is needful for our satety ?” 

When public affairs seemed coming to a 
dangerous crisis—and he was very easily fright- 
ened—his favourite remedies were, first, aGeneral 
Fast,and,next, a moderatechange of the Ministry 
—letting in the Whigs for a time, to stop the gap 
through which the popular force appeared to be 
making way. The assaultonthe Danish fleet, which 
will long rankle in the heart of the Danish nation, 
was “shocking.” ‘ Alas, alas!” he remarks, 
“they must think us the most bullying despots. 
There is, however, the consolation of believing 
that our Government really conceived themselves 
tu be acting justly. My friends [the saints | 


I should have spoken but for Ryder’s telling | 


| eH , 
| very mischievous, and full of falsehoods.” 
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tiously approve of the course takon by Minj 


| and he wanted courage to oppose it manfully, 


| Cobbett pressed him hard, allowing no loop-hole 
for escape—‘‘ very clever,” he writes of him, “ but 
Cob. 
_bett’s friends, but, above all, impartial posterity 

will object to the latter epithet, though they may 
not conclude Mr Wilberforce “ the perfect ras. 
cal” which he complains the public then thought 
him. His conduct was at least equivocal, even 
by his own account. He wished to mediate ; he 
desired to stop that horrible and indecent inves. 
tigation. He writes Samuel Roberts, Esq., that 
he frankly would have preferred the course of 
moving the restoration of the Queen's name to 
the liturgy ; but yet, for a very poor reason, he 
did not move it ; and, after voting against Lord 
A. Hamilton, he turned once more, and voted og 
the directly opposite side, with Mr A. Smith, 
A brilliant and able contemporary writer, has, 
described Wilberforce as a double entendre, “ far 
from being a hypocrite, but as fine a specimen of 
moral equivocation as can well be conceived ’— 
one “ who rather patronizes honesty than is a 
martyr to it”—one “ who has two strings to his 
bow’ —* the vanity of being popular, and the 
conceit of an approving conscience ; reaping the 


_ credit of independence, without the obloquy’— 


doubt about the Danish business, I own the | 


policy doubtful; but our right clear, if self- 
defence clear. Oh, that nations!” &c. &c. He 
conceived it wrong, or, in his first view, sinful, to 
erase the name of Queen Caroline from the 
Liturgy, and sent his son “‘ with an earnest letter” 
to the King, entreating him to restore it, lest the 
soldiers should take part with her, which he 
greatly dreaded ; but afterwards, when urged to 
wait on the King and remonstrate, he posi- 
tively refused. The step would have been un- 
constitutional, and the “contumacy” of the 
(Queen soon made him waver in opinion as to the 
omission of her name. He had one of his ill- 
nesses on the night the vote was taken on Lord 
Archibald Hamilton's motion, regarding the omis- 
mon ; but he staid and voted with the Ministry. 

The affair of the Queen threw him personally 
into great perplexity. He could not conscien- 


| proceeding tor a fortnight, 


“not a party man, but the more looked up toon 
this account, but not with sufficient reason,” 

Much in these sharp remarks are borne out 
by the conduct of Mr Wilberforce on the Queen's 
trial. On Sunday the 9th June, he writes to his 
wife:— 

**T fear lest it should please God to scourge the nation 
through the medium of this rupture between the King 
and Queen. If the soldiery should take up her canse, 
who knows what may happen—and is it very improbable? 
© Lord, deliver us! Thou only canst, who hast the 
hearts of all at Thy disposal, Yet how gracious God is 
to me, giving me the acceptable service of putting off the 
discussion! I gotoprayer, and, oh, may He have mercy 
on us and avert so great an evil, in anawer te the prayers 
of many among us, who call upon His name, and set 
their hearts on Him !” 

We make not one word of commentary on 
what follows from the diary, and other letters to 
Mrs Wilberforce, written one fortnight after the 
above. 

“] talked with Lord Kenyon and Calthorpe, and 
rather agreed that nothing was to b+ done but to go on 
with the business, though [ would embrace any creditable 
way of stopping it. Castlereagh moved to adjourn his 
This gave Opposition an 
opportunity of moving its adjournment for six months. 
7 and others voted against Opposition; not meaning fo 
rote fur a Secret Committee at al/, wuch less specifically 
in a fortnight, but not being able at once to take a br- 
way of defeating a thing which might at any moment be 
revived.” 

Who the others may be we cannot guess; 


but, even while acting against the Opposition, 


_and, consequently, against either delay, or for 


| 
| 


{ 


getting rid of what he justly terms “ the pain- 
fuland disgusting ” inquiry ; and while profess- 
ing a strong feeling for the Queen’s situation in 
early life, he is on perfectly good terms with him- 
self, referring thus complacentiy tothe moral mar- 
tyrdom he was undergoing :—'* The 71st psalm, 
which I learned by heart lately, has been a great 
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cmfort tome. . - + . Well, remember 
good old Luther, in worse times, when assailed 
by enemies that could burn as well as write.” . 
fee «Oh, what a comfort it is to have 
to fly for refuge,” &c. &e. These things are 
somewhat too much. ‘To one of his female 
correspondents, ‘* sweet Lady Olivia Sparrow,” 
he quietly indulgesin a little jocular sneering 
about the ladies who went to Queen Caroline’s 
court. ‘‘ How much you must regret that you 
being out of town could not accompany Lady 
Fitzwilliam, and the Duchess 
to congratulate her Majesty on her honour- 
able acquittal!” He still wished to see a 
peaceful adjustment of the liturgy squabble, and, 
by a roundabout way, tried to reach the throne, 
ina letter addressed to some anonymous indi- 
vidual, who must have been in the King’s con- 
fidence, or about his person. In that finessing 
epistle, there is one statement, one pious fraud, 
which must have required some straining of 
conscience. Ife says to his correspondent—* It 
is not that J, or any experienced man, ever sup- 
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Yet, as on the other evening, all the newspapers make a 
capital speech for Sheridan, and extol his eloquence, , 

* Our general impression of Sheridan wos, that he came 
to the House with his flashes prepared and ready to let 
off. He avoided encountering Pitt in unforeseen debat- 
ing, but when forced to it usually came off well." 

The happly reply of old Major Cartwright to 
Mr Wilberforce, is well known, The veteran 
Reformer and he had been cordial friends in 
youth. After a long separation, they chanced 
to meet one day. Wilberforce was, of course, re- 
joiced, and expressed the hope that, though so long 
estranged on earth, they might yet meet in a 
better world. “ Yes,” replied the Reformer ; ‘but 
[ hope to make this one better first.” The writer 


| whom we have already quoted, says, with severe 


pused the bulk of the people would long feel | 
acutely about the omission of the Queen's name, | 


but that the omission would tend to produce an 
estimation (a most false onc) of the King’s mind 
and motives,” &c. &c, thus leaving it to be in- 
ferred that the King's motives in ordering that 
omission, were believed by Mr Wilberforce to 
be those of conscience, piety, and duty. ‘ Dear 
good Vansittart’s proposition for new churches,” 
is not quite so bad as this. 


the pious. 


ity not unmixed with truth—** Wilberforce has 
no mercy ou those who claim a property in negro 
slaves . . . but not a word has he to say, 
not a whisper does he breathe against the claims 
set up by the despots of the earth, over their 
Continental subjects, but does everything in his 
power to confirm and sanction it! He must give 
no offence. Mr Wilberforce’s humanity will go 
all lengths that it can with safety and discre- 
tion, but it is not to be supposed that it should 
lose him his seat for Yorkshire, the smile of 
Majesty, or the countenance of the loyal and 
He is anxious to do all the good he 


can without hurting himself or his fair fame.” 


Although, on the accession of the Grey and 
Grenville cabinet, he thought it a duty to sup- 
port his Majesty’s Whig ministers, he could not 


support the grant to Maynooth College. The 


The opinions which Mr Wilberforce held of | 


his more eminent or conspicuous contemporaries, 
become of interest, when his peculiar position 
in suciety is considered, hovering so long half- 
suspended between the political-fashionable, and 


i 
| 
} 


the fashionable-evangelical world, and ultimately | 


exercising nv sinall influence upon opinion among 
a large class, 
Of Castlereagh, whom he seems to have almost 


uniformly supported, he says, at one time, in re- | 


lation to the slave trade, “« What a cold-blooded 
creature!” Canning was not «a great favourite. 


“Poor fellow, he had neither father nor mother to | 


trainhim up. He was brought up partly, I be- 
lieve, with Sheridan. I always wondered he was 
so pure.” . * Canning clever, genius; but 
too often speaking, and too flippant and ambi- 
tious.” . . . . “ Pitt too much encouraging Can- 
ning.” It was not to be expected that he should 


like Sheridan; but he frequently complains that, | 


while the reporters often did less than justice to 
his own speeches, they took pains and pleasure in 
puttine good sense and eloquence into the mouth 
of Sheridan, whether drunk or sober. 

“Sheridan would, against the advice of all the Onpo- 
sition friends, electrify the country on the Spanish busi- 
hess. He came down to the House, but the opportunity 
being delayed, he going up-stairs got so drunk as to make 
him manifestly and disgracefully besotted, Yet he seemed 
‘© remember a fair speech, tor the topics were good ; only 
he was like a man catching through a thick medium at 
the objects before him, Alas! a most humiliating spec- 
tacle ; yet the papers state him to have made a brilliaut 
speech. ° . a . . . e e e ° e ° ° . . 
“Sheridan's speech wretched, and Perceval’s excellent, 


| tieal religion. . 2. . 


j 
| 





Rey. Sidney Smith wrote to him coaxingly—* I 
hope, now you have done with Africa, you will 
do something fur Ireland. ‘There is no maa in 
England who, from activity, understanding, cha- 
racter, and neutrality, could do it se effeetualiy 
as Mr Wilberforce. -And when this country cou- 
ceded, a century ago, an establishment to the 
Presbyterian Church, it is horrible to see four 
millions of Christians of another persuasion, 
instructed by ragged priests, and praising theic 
Creator in wet ditches.” On this subject he was 
ubstinate ; nor dou we know how he got rid of 
Sidney Smith's argument, as he reprobated the 
Presbyterian or Calvinistic doctrines, and, as we 
have shewn, was un enemy to dissent in every 
shape. Of a celebrated book, Wotherspoon’s 
“ Kssay on Ju tification,” he says, “ | have never 
read {it}, but Iam told it is decidedly Calvinistic ; 
and, every year that I live, 1 become more 
impressed with the unseriptural character of the 
Calvinistic system.” Of a preacher, he says he 
‘* heard twice; still very deetrinal and 
unprofitable, reconciling his Calvinism with prac- 
Of Olney, I hear 
but a very melancholy account. It is, indeed, 
an awful instance of mercies slighted and privi- 
leges abused. 1 suspect, also, from what | have 
heard, that some of the former ministers of the 
place, like my excellent friend Newton, not being 
quite enough on their guard respecting Dissenters 
and dissent, has not been unproductive of evil,” 
His biographers state that his ‘ardent love fur 
the Liturgy grew manifestly with bis years,” He 
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breaks out, this winter (1825,) in a letter to a 
friend, into a warm expression of his “ delight 
in the principles of our various formularies.” 
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Wilberforce, “ of the: West Indies as 4 fiatg 
‘of labour in our cause ; especially when that 
| Augean stable has to be cleaned with a Govern. 


Though not a Calvinist, he was on terms of | ment muck-fork. There issatisfaction in speak. 


cordial friendship with Dr Chalmers, who has | 


paid the very highest compliment to his “ Prac- 
tical View.” 
on the horizon of London, he went, with all the 
world, to hear the new apostle of Presbytery, and 


even scrambled, with a stout gentlewoman, over | 


the railings, to find a seat. “Chalmers,” he 
gays, ‘ most awful on carnal and spiritual man. 
Home tired, and satisfied that I had better not 
have gone for edification.” 
course, he says—‘‘ Much pleased with Chalmers’ 
simplicity—walked and talked in garden.” On 
the death of another remarkable Scotsman, he 
remarks— 


“ Poor Boswell ! I once had some serious conversation 
with him; he was evidently low and depressed, and 
appeared to have many serious feelings. He told me 
that Dr Johnson had assured him he was never inti- 
mately acquainted with one religious clergyman, I was 
determined not to let him off; so I replied, ‘ That can 
only be because he never sought their acquaintance,” 


The only Parliamentary opponent whom Wil- | 


herforce seems to have personally disliked was 
Tierney, whose jeers, biting sarcasms, and rude 
and remorseless stripping away of pretences, often 
vexed him. At one period Tierney took a real de- 
light in girding at him. He seemed studiously to 
have set himself to worry the leader of “ the 
saints.” The worst thing he has saidof Tierney is, 
that, when Queen Caroline cameto England, he was 
base enough to enter into a flirtation with the King 
forofficeon disgraceful terms; but, asnothingcame 
of it, we hope this may not have been the case. 
Next in annoyance to Tierney in the House was 
Cobbett in The Register ; but this was at a much 
later period. At one time, the more violent 
party journals on both sides attacked him ; and 
he complains as bitterly of The John Bull as of 
Cobbett. From 1798, Wilberforce found an able 
auxiliary in the war against slavery, in Mr 
Stephen. That gentleman had spent a consider- 
able time in the West Indies, and was personally 
familiar with the hidevus aspects of the trade. 
He was a man of ardent temperament, and of 
great energy of character; and his services to 
the Abolition cause were invaluable, both by his 
pen and his activity in Parliament. The gene- 
ral pacification of 1815 appeared to the Anti- 
Slavery party a favourable crisis for the traffic 
being crushed and abolished for ever, not only 
by Great Britain, but by all the Continental 
states having American colonies, But when the 
Peace was concluded, amid general triumph and 
rejoicing, and those important interests were 
overlooked by Castlereagh, for which a noble 
band, in which had long been included Brougham, 
Babington, Macaulay, and many others equal 
in zeal and in usefulness, had made the most 
strenuous exertions, Mr Stephen became utterly 
disgusted. He declared himself sick of pri- 


vate communications and private remonstrances. 
“Tam quite, quite sick,” he says, in a tone 
remarkably opposed to the timid style of 





When the northern star first rose | 


In private inter- | 








ing to the public; the sympathies of congenial 
_ minds, the indignation of honest hearts, may be 
moved, and much solid ground in public opinion 
may be gained; but to load the shelves of 
Minister with laboured memorials, to haunt him 
with conferences for years, and at last to be 
turned by the whisper that a governor stands 
well with great men, and must not have his toes 
trod upon, is beyond all patience, or, at least, 
beyond mine.” We cite these opinions as pecu. 
liarly applicable to present times and newer 


| ministers; and in vindication of the manly course 


which has been adopted by the Abolitionists of 
our own day. “ I really think,’ concludes Mr 
Stephen, ‘that we shall do nothing essential to 
check colonial crimes till we blazon them to the 
English public, and arm ourselves with popular 
indignation.” This must have been absolutely 
terrific to the mild and cautious Mr Wilberforce. 
« Even now,” with provocation heaped up—with 
delay which seemed as endless as wilful—< even 
now,” say his biographers, “ Mr Wilberforce 
would not listen to these violent counsels ;” and 
Mr Stephen finally threw up his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and chose a wider and better field for his 
energetic labours. He, though the fervent ad- 
mirer of Wilberforce, was not always satisfied 
with his excessive caution and timidity. Upon 
one occasion, he remonstrates— 


“ T still clearly think, that you have been improperly 
silent, and that when you see the Government loading 
the bloody altars of commerce, the idol of this Carthage, 
with an increase of human victims, and building new 
altars for the same execrable purpose, while the sword 
of Almighty vengeance seems uplifted over us for that 
very offence, you are bound by the situation wherein 
you have placed yourself to cry aloud against it. You 
are even the rather bound to do so, because those high 
priests of Moloch, Lord Liverpool and Mr Dundas, are 
your political, and Mr Pitt also your private friend.” 

It is to the praiseof Wilberforce that he always 
seems to have taken frank dealing in good part. 
Mr Wilberforce, by the way, disapproved of 
female anti-slavery agitation, grounding his objec- 
tion upon the Apostle’s precept about women not 
speaking in the Church. Another ground of his 
disapproval might be dislike of all innovation. In 
this last view, he especially regretted the increase 
of newspapers, and the taste the people were 
acquiring for reading them—* the morbid appe- 


tite for polities,” requiring the constant diet of 


newspapers. A very bitter and mischievous, bat 
clever one, had been established in Westmore- 
land, ‘‘ cherishing the anti-aristocratic feelings 
in their full life and action.” This, we presume, 
from the date, must have been after one of Mr 
Brougham’s contests with the Lowthers. On 
the whole, he considered newspapers “‘ among 
the very greatest, if not the greatest evil of the 
country. His cure, however, is a safe and right 
one, whether the evil exist or not :— 


“ Have you reflected,” he asks Dr Chalmers, “ ou the 
effects produced in this country by the newspapers ? They 
are almost incalculably great, and, on the whole, I fear, 
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injurious. It is my persuasion that our safety will 


henceforth be to educate our people up to the newspapers, 
¢{ may so express myself, We must so much enlighten 


chem that they may be armed against those delusions of 
which they are otherwise likely to become the victims,” 

So tender was he about publication, that we 
fnd him greatly scandalized at seeing in the 
Christian Obsercer the advertisement of Scott's 
« Final Perseverance Sermon,” adjacent to the 
,dvertisement of his ‘“‘ Reply to the Bishop of 
Lincoln.” The Christian Observer had been esta- 
plished, and was warmly patronised by himself 
and his friends. 

Mr Wilberforce had, we have seen, the com- 
mon taste of the unsanctified public for novels ; 
thongh, after enjoying the pleasure of their 
perusal, he compromised with his conscience by 
passing, as in the instance of “ Pelham,” very 
severe censure on their tendency. Even Sir 
Walter Scott’s works, though often admired, 
were sometimes condemned for the levity and the 
frivolity of ordinary novels, Miss Edgeworth 
wanted * religious feeling ;” Mackenzie's 
“Man of Feeling” and “ Man of the World” 
are declared “ mischievously-principled works ;” 
Byron's “Cain” was “ blasphemous,” (but, we 
believe, there is Chancery law for that judg- 
ment;) and the “Vicar of Wakefield,” in- 
imitably told though the tale is allowed to be, 
indicates “ such an utter ignorance of true 
Christianity.” At last, he came to complain 
of Seott’s “* fascinating volumes” having so little 
“moral or religious object.” —“ I would rather,” 
he remarked, “‘ go to render my account, at the 
last day, carrying up with me ‘ The Shepherd of 
Salisbury Plain,’ than bearing the load of all 
those volumes, full as they are of genius.” 
These critical upinions may safely be left to the 
judgment of the reader. We find Mr Wilber- 
force, upon one occasion, confessing that, such 
was his spirit’s infirmity, that he found it much 
pleasanter to read the tittle-tattle of Boswell’s 
Johnson, than engage in his private devo- 
tional duties; and, with his severity of censure 
upon the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” he reads Ches- 
terfield’s ‘* Letters to his Son’ in the family 
circle, without any mark of condemnation for 
their want of religious or moral principle. The 
concatenation of books is diverting :— 

_ “Run over part of Gil Blas, in the afternoon and even- 
ing, when nothing more serious could be well done, It 
is useful for me to know these works, and I do not find 
them fascinate me as many talk; but how completely 
unchristian are they! Besides this, I have run through 
four-fifths of Captain Pasley’s book, the Quarterly and 
Britieh Reviews, a little Cecil, and am reading Isaiah 


With Lowth—ma little poetry to the ladies at night, and 
sometimes Walter Scott and Lord Chesterfield's ‘ Letters 


to his Son,’” 

In closing this work, we are constrained te 
say that we have seldom or never found so bulky 
and minute a record of the life of aman who, for 
above half a century, occupied so conspicuous a 
‘tation in publie affairs and in the religious 
‘orld, so barren of interest or of solid material of 
any kind, Here there are few traces of the wis- 
dom and sagacity for which Mr Wilberforce has 
obtained so much credit ; and of the eloquence or 





power of persuasion with which he was said to be 
gifted—none whatever. Much of the beauty and 
effect of his speeches must, we presume, have con- 
sisted in the charm of delivery, and in a remark. 
ably sweet, insinuating, and exquisitely-modu- 
lated voice ; for they have not even borne well 
transplantation to the columns of the newspapers. 

In 1812—after having sat for Yorkshire in six 
Parliaments. and carried his last election after a 
very extraordinary canvass—he withdrew from 
the representation; and, until 1825, when he 
retired from Parliament, he sat for the close 
borough of Bramber, as the nominee of his kins. 
man, Lord Carrington. From the time of his 
retirement, he lived principally at Highwood 
Hill—a house and small estate, ‘‘ just beyend the 
disk of the metropolis.” Here several of his 
declining years were spent rationally and hap. 
pily ; and, without engaging in any new public 
business, he did not lose sight of those philan- 
thropic designs which he had formerly Inboured 
to promote. About 1831, heavy losses, sustained 
through the commercial disappointment of his 
eldest son, compelled him, with his wife, to seek 
anasylumin the housesof two of hissons, whowere 
in the Church. Nothing can be more amiable 
or more truly Christian than the spirit in which 
he sustained these strokes of adversity. A much 
more severe trial was the loss of his only sur- 
viving daughter, shortly after he had left High- 
wood Hill. He had not remained long with his 
son at the Rectory of Brighstone, in the Isle of 
Wight, when another son was enabled to offer 
him another happy home in Kent. It does one’s 
heart good to find him writing thus, in old age, to 
a friend, about an early and zealous coadjutor 
in the long-continued conflict of Abolition: 
—* You will join me, I am sure, in being 
thankful as well as rejoiced in my being able to 
inform you that Lord Brougham has given to my 
second son, (or rather, I may say, to me,) quite 
spontaneously, and very handsomely, the living 
of East Farleigh. The parsonage is very little 
above a mile from Barham Court; and there 
must be many pleasant circumstances in being so 
near the residence, library, and park of an old 
friend.” 

The record of his last years, spent in the par- 
sonages of his sons, is, to us, the most delightfui 
portion of the book. Wilberforce was especially 
formed to endear domestic intercourse, to cheer 
and brighten the fireside; and we see far too 
little of him in his happier element. It was now, 
when, like Lear, “ a poor old man,” that the 
full influence of his religious principles broke 
forth, with mild and steady effulgence, shedding 
cheerfulness and joy upon 

“ An old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night,” 

Though he had so long occupied an eminent 
place in the political world, it was not his native 
sphere. Parliament was not his congenial ele- 
ment, nor public business his vocation; and, 
great as his moral influence became, he never 
deserved the praise of being, even in the ordi- 
nary sense, a good man of affairs. His habits 
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were desultory, his arrangements confused, and 
the greater huste he made the worse was his 
speed. High as the Abolition cause has carried 
his name, he was, at best, in all else a sorry re- 
former. He wanted the first grand requisites— 
courage, fortitude, and enthusiasm; while he 
had no taste whatever for being on the unpopular 
side of any great question. He compares him- 
self, on one occasion, with the persecuted Luther; 
but, if the lion-hearted German—who declared 
that, if “ all the devils in hell opposed him, he 
would go on’ —had been of the mild, cautious, 
sweet temper of Mr Wilberforce, the Reforma- 
tion would have halted for him. The true place 
of Wilberforce was tranquil private life. He 
should, for his own happiness, have been the 
inmate of a parsonage, or of some quiet rural 
mansion, mildly guiding and instructing his 
fleck or his dependents, and enlivening and 
benefiting his neighbours. 

Mr Wilberforce, as a public character, has 
not heen treated by us as infallible—as little less 
than the angels; but, ifwe are notoftencompelled 
to bear testimony to his great public virtues, we 
cannot omit his singular exemption from the 
ordinary and vulgar vices of public men. Ile was 
neither ambitious nor covetous for himself, nor yet 
for his children, The sons of his more aspiring 
and religious friends are, several of them, high in 
office—rich in public emolument—while his sons 
occupy theobseure,if respect wble, stationof parish 
priests—that condition which the religious man, 
aud the veteran in public life, regarded as safer 
and better. He wished none of his children to 
become politicians. Ile warned them from that 
dangerous path, and he bred none of them 
lawyers. 

Before closing this notice, we would fain give 
our readers as clear an idea of the ye reonalities, 
so to speak, of Wilbertoree, as we are enabled 
to do by these reverential and filial volumes, 
Owing to delicacy of health, he wore prematurely 
the external marksofextreme old age,which, with 
astoop which he had early contracted, lessened 
his apparent stature— and it had never been com- 
manding ; but, up to a late period, the agility of 
his step, the quickness of his sparkling eye, 
with the compass and beauty of his voice, were 
all at variance with these appearances of decay 
A trend, who had tirst seen him when between 
fifty and sixty, remarks— 

* Those who never saw him till within eight or teD 
years of his decease, when his figure had become a good 
desl bent, and his head depressed upon his chest, by the 
Weight of years acting on an extiemely delicate frame, 
cannot easily form a just idea of him, at the period to 
which T now refer. Some tendency to these infirmities, 
it is true, was already apparent; but the elasticity and 
spring of his movements, the comparative erectness of his 
heure, and the glow on his cheek, presented a strong 
contrast to the decrepitude which gradually stole upon 
him in his declining years. His frame was at all times 
extremely spare, and seemed to indicate that the ethereal 
inhabitant within, was burdened with as little as poss! ble 
Of corporeal encumbranas. . . . His eyes, though 
small, and singularly set, beamed with the expression of 
acute intel! gence, and of comprehension quick as light- 


ning, blended with that of cordial kindness and warm :h 
Of heart, 





LIFE OF WILBERFORCE. 


his whole manner. There was not a single handsome 
feature—there was scarcely one that was not in itsels 
plain; but the mingled emanations of imagination and 
intellect, of benevolence and vivacity, diffused over bis 
countenance a sort of sunny radiance, which irresistibly 
acted as a powerful magnet on the hearts of all why 
approached him. At this time, and till within a ye 
few years of his death, he wore powder; and his dress 
and appearance were those of a complete gertleman of 
the old school.”’ 


When he was just sixty years of age, Count 
Peechio remarked of him, “* When Mr Wilber. 
force passes through the crowd on the day of the 
opening of Parliament, every one contemplates 
this little old man, worn with age, and his head 
sunk upon his shoulders, as a sacred relie—as 
the Washington of humanity.” © At the break. 
fast table, and again from the setting in of even. 
ing until midnight, were his gayest times ; at 
the last, especially, all his faculties were in the 
fullest exercise.” In his long intercourse with 
society, he had mingled with all manner of 


strange and opposite characters, and with per- 


sons of all gradations of rank. In the same day, 
he might have, first, a very miscellaneous group 
to breakfast; then a minister to a tcte-a-tete 
dinner for political talk ; and afterwards a 
poor Missionary going to the Namqua country, 
or an oddity who liked spiders better than 
roast beef. To the very close of life, Mr Wil. 
berforee retained a keen relish of its best enjoy- 
ments. He liked the quiet of the country, and 
rural sights and sounds: he was fond of flowers, 
of simple music, of entertaining literature, and 


of the easy intercourse ot lively and intelligent, 


rather than fine society. His own convers- 
ation must have been singularly tascinating ; 
though, like his Parliamentary eloquence, it ex. 
It would, indeed, be ditheult 
to collect five pages of his table-talk from these 


hibits few results. 


five volumes. His Jast illness was short and 
CAaSy. He retained his faculties to the very last ; 
and his cheerful piety, and warm, yet childlike 
feelings of devotion were never more beautifulls 
displayed than on his death-bed. 

Our opinion of Mr Wilberforce as a public 
character, has been sufficiently indicated. While 
acknowledging the value of his Parliamentary 
labours to the fullest extent, we are far from 
considering him the pertect model of either a 
His faults were 
often more detrimental than those of his most 
corrupt contemporaries. His name and his in 
fluence, for many a long vear, formed a sort of 
hreak-water to the minister of the day. I 
not always the advocate or apologist of oppre= 
sion and abuse, he was their frequent abettor, 
and he must not be estimated alone by what 
he did, but by what he might have done, and 
omitted. Inprivate life, his character, we think, 
stands much higher. His virtues were solid; 
his graces and dispositions the most endearing 
and amiable. We can scarcely imagine, by the 
tire-side, a person more free from faults, or pe* 
sessed of so many gladdening and charming qusli- 
ties; but we should vehemently desire, in all 
time coming, a very opposite sort of man for the 


creat or a useful statesman. 


A peculiar sweetness and playfulness marked | representative of the West Riding, 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 





Continued from our April Number. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES LAMB.—NO. IT. 


Ir was summer. The earth groaned under 
foliage and flowers—fruits I was going to say, 
bat, as yet, fruits were not—and the heart of 
man under the burden of triumphant gratitude : 
man I say; for surely to man, and not to Eng- 
land only, belonged the glory and the harvest 
of that unequalled triumph.” Triumph, however, 
inthe sense of military triumph, was lost and 
swallowed up in the vast overthrow of evil, and 
of the evil principle. All nations sympathized 
vith England—with England, as the centre of 
this great resurrection ; centre for the power; 
centre, most of all, for the moral principle at 
work. It was, in fact, on that ground, and be- 


cause all Kurope felt and acknowledged that | 


England had put a soul into the resistance to 
Napoleon, wherever and in whatever corner 
manifested —theretore it wasthat nowthe crowned 
heads of Kurope, ‘‘ with all their peerage,” paid 
a visit to this marvellous England. It was a 
distinct act of homage from all the thrones of 


Europe, now present on our shores, actually or | 


hy representation, Certain it is, that these royal 
visits to England had no other ground than the 
astonishment felt for the moral grandeur of the 
country, which only, amongst all countries, had 
yielded nothing to fear—nothing todespondency ; 
and also the astonishment felt, at any rate, by 
those incapable of higher emotions, for its enor- 
mous resources, Which had been found adequate to 
the support, not onlyof its own colossal exertions, 
but of those made by almost half of Christendom 
besides. Never before in this world was there 
so large a congress of princes and iliustrious 
leaders attracted together by the mere force of 
unwilling, and, in some instances, jealous admir- 
ation. TI was in London during that fervent 
earnival of national enthusiasm ; and naturally, 
though noseeker of spectacles, 1 saw—for nobody 
who walked the streets of western London could 
avoid secing—the chief objects of public interest. 
I was passing from Hyde Park along Piccadilly, 
on the day when the Emperor of Russia was ex- 
pected. Many scores of thousands had gone out 
ot London over Blackfriars’ Bridge, expressly to 
meet him, on the understanding that he was to 


* It is a favourite doctrine with some of the Radical 
Reformers, (thanks be to God ! not with all,) to vilify 
and disparage the war with France, from 1793 to 1815, 
not, (as might, perhaps, consistently be done, during 
some of its vears,) but throughout and uncendition- 
aliy—in ils Objects, its results, its principles. Even con- 
‘eMpiating the extreme case of a conquest by France, 
some of the Ridicals maintain, that we should not have 
tuffered much; that the French were a civilized people; 
that, doubtless, they (here, however, it was forgotten that 
this“ they” was not the French people, but the French 
Ky Paar cas not have abused their power, even suppose 

o have gained possession of Lendon. Candid 
reader! read Duppa’s account of the French reign in 
ome; any accoant of Davousi’s in Hamburgh ; any 
@crount ot Junot’s in Lisbon, . 
xO. Li’ cme VOL, \ 


, make his approach by that ronte. At the mo- 
ment when I reached the steps of the Pulteney 


_ Hotel, a single carriage, of plain appearance, 


followed by two clumsy Cossack small landaue, 
(or rather what used to be called sociables,) ap- 
proached at a rapid pace; so rapid that I had 


_ not time to pass before the waiters of the hotel 


had formed a line across the foot-pavement, in. 
tercepting the passage. Ina moment, a ery arose 
—‘ The Czar ! the Czar '!"—and, before I could 
count six, ] found myself in acrowd. Thecarriage 
door was opened, the steps let down, and one 
gentleman, unattended, stepped out. His pur- 
pose was to have passed through the avenue 
formed for him, in sorapid a way as to prevent 
any recognition of his person; but the ery in 
the street, the huzzas, and the trampling crowd, 
had brought to a front window on the drawing- 
room story a lady whom I had seen often before, 
and knew to be the Duchess of Oldenburg, the 
Emperor's sister. Her white dress caught the 
traveller's eye ; and he stopped to kiss his hand 
to her. This action and attitude gave us all an 
admirable opportunity for scanning his features 
and whole personal appearance. There was no- 
thing about it to impress one very favourably. 
His younger brother, the present Emperor, is 
described by all those who saw him, when travel- 
ling in Great Britain, as a man of dignified and 
impressive exterior. Not so with the Emperor 
Alexander: he was tall, and seemed likely to 
become corpulent as he advanced in hife, (at that 
time he was not above thirty.seven ;) andin his 
figure there seemed nothing particularly amiss, 
His dress, however, was unfortunate; it was a 
green surtout: now, it may be remarked, that men 
rarely assume this colour who have not some- 
thing French in their taste. His was so in all 
things, as might be expected from his French 
education under the literary fribble, Monsieur 
La Harpe. But, waving his appearance in other 
respects, what instantly repelled all thoughts of 
an imperial presence, was his unfortunate face, 
It was a face wearing a northern fairness, and 
not perhaps unamiable in its expression; but 
it was overladen with flesh, and expressed no- 
thing at all; or, it anything, good humour, good 
nature, and considerable self-complacency. In 
fact, the only prominent feature in the Czar's 
disposition was, an amiable, somewhat senti- 
mental ostentation—amiable, | say, for it was 
not connected with a gloomy pride or repulsive 
arrogance, but with a bland and winning vanity. 
And this cast of character was so far fortunate, 
as it supplied impulses to exertion, and irritated 
into activity a weak mind, that would else, by 
its natural tendencies, have sunk into torpor. 
His extensive travels, however, were jpnest 
fitted for reacuing him from that curse of spleadi 


, courts ; and his greatest enemy had aleo bees 
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his greatest benefactor, though unintentionally, 
through the tempestuous agitationsof the Russian 
mind, and of Russian society, in all its strata, 
during that most portentous of all romances— 
not excepting any of the crusades, or the adven- 
turous expeditions of Co.tez and Pizarro, still 
less the Parthian or of 
Julian—viz., the auabasis of Napoleon. There 
can be no doubt, to any reflecting mind, that the 
happiest part of his reign, even to Charles I., 
was that which was also, ina political sense, the 


invasions of Crassus 


period of his misfortunes—viz., the seven years 
between 1611 1642; three of which were 
vccupied in stormy but adventurous war; and 


the other four in romantic journeys, escapes, and 


and 


atiempts at escape, checkered, doubtless, with 
trepidations and anxieties, hope and fear, grief 
and exultation, which, however much tainted 
with distress, still threw him upon his own re. 
sources of every kind, bodily not less than moral 
and intellectual, which else the lethargy of a 
court would have left undeveloped and unsus- 
pected even by himself. Such also had beca the 
quality of the Russian Emperor's experience for 
some of his latter years; and such, probably, 
had been the result to his own comparative hap- 
Yet it was said, thut, about this time, 
the peace of Alexander's mind was beginning to 
give way. It is well known that a Russian 
emperor, lord of sixty million lives, is not lord 
of his own—not at any time. 


in the bosom of danger, secret, unfathomable, 


piness. 


He sleeps always 
invisible. It is the inevitable condition of de. 
spotism and autocracy that he should do so. 
And the as to security, pretty 
nearly in the situation of the Roman Cwsur. 


He, however, who is always and consciously in 


Russian Czur is, 


danger, may be supposed to become partially 
But, be that as it may, it was 
supposed that, at this time, Alexander became 


La 
reconcied to it. 
aware of some special conspiracies that were 


ripening at home against his own person. It 


was rumoured that, just about this time, in the 


very centre of exuberant jubilations, ascending 
from every people in Europe, he lost his serenity 
and cheerful temper. On this one occasion, in 
the moment of rejvining a sister, whom he was 
suid to love with peculiar tenderness, he cer- 
tainly looked happy ; but, on several subsequent 
opportunities that Il had of seeing him, he looked 
much disturbed and thoughtful, 
and as if seeking to banish alarming images, 
by excess of turbulent gaiety, by dancing, or 
by any mode of distraction, Under this in- 
fluence it was also, or was supposed to be, that 
he manifested unusual interest in religious spe- 
culations ; diverting to these subjects, especially 
to those of a quietist character, (such aus the 
doctrines of the English Quakers,) that enthu- 
siasm which hitherto, for several years, he had 
dedicated to military studies and 
Meantime, the most interesting feature belong- 
ing to the martial equipage which he drew after 
him, was the multitude of Tartar or other 
Asiatic objects, men, carriages, &c., prevailing 
in the crowd, and suggesting the enormous mag- 
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nitude of the empire from whose remote provinces 
they came. There were also the European Tar. 
tars, the Cossacks, with their Hetman Platof, He 
had his abode somewhere to the north of Oxford 
Street ; and further illustrated the imperia| 
grandeur, being himself a sovereign prinee, and 
yet a vassal when he found himself in the pre. 
sence of Alexander, ‘This prince, who (a3 is 
well known) loved and honoured the English, 
as he afterwards testified by the most princely 
welcome to all of that nation who visited his 
territories, was, on his part, equally a favourite 
with the English. He had lost his gallant soy 
in a cavalry skirmish; and his spirits had been 
much depressed by that calamity. But he w 
far commanded himself as to make his private 
feelings give way to his public enthusiasm ; and 
he never withdrew himself from the clamorous 
applause of the mob, in which he took an undis. 
guised pleasure. This was the man, amongst 
all the public visiters now claiming the hospi. 
tality of the English Regent, whom Lamb saw 
and talked of with most pleasure. lis sublime 
ugliness was most delectable to him; and the 
Tartar propensities, some of which had been 
perhaps exaggerated by the newspapers, (such, 
for instance, as their drinking the oil out of the 
street Jamps,) furnished him with a constant 
feu-de-jo'e of jests and playful fictions, at the 
expense of the Hetman; and in that way it was 
that he chiefly expressed (is sympathy with this 
great festal display. Marshal Blucher, who still 
more powerfully converged upon himself the in. 
terest of the public, was lodged in a little quad- 
rangle of St James’ Palace, (that to the right of 
the clock-tower entrance.) So imperious and 
exacting was the general curiosity to see the 
features of the old soldier—this Marshal “ For. 
wards,’ as he was always called in Germany, and 
who had exhibited the yreater merit of an Abdiel 
fidelity, on occasion of the mighty day of Jena, 
—that the court was filled from an early hour of 
every morning, until a late dinner hour, with a 
mob of all ranks, calling for him by his name, 
flout court, “ Blucher! Blucher!” At short in- 


tervals, not longer in general than five minutes, 


the old warrior obeyed the summons throughout 
the day, unless when he was known to be absent 


' on some public occasion. His slavery must have 


been most wearisome to his feelings. But he 


submitted with the utmost good nature, and 


allowed cheerfully for the enthusiasm which did 
so much honour to himself and to his country. 
In fact, this enthusiasm, on his first arrival in 
London, shewed itself in a way that astonished 
everybody, and was half calculated to alarm 4 
stranger. He had directed the postilion to pro 


ceed straightway to Carlton House—his purpose 
being to present his duty in person to the Regent, 
| before he rested upon English ground. This was 
pursuits. | 


his way of expressing his homage to the British 
nation, for upholding, through all fortunes, thet 
sacred cause of which he also had never despaired. 
Moreover, his hatred of France, and the very 
name French, was so intense, that upon that title 
also he cherished an ancient love towards England, 
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asthe carriage passed through the gateway of 
the Horse-Guards, the crowd, which had dis. 
covered him, became enormons. When the garden 
ot Park entrance to the palace was thrown open, 
to admit Blucher, the vast mob, for the first and 
the last time, carried the entrance as if by 
storm. All oppesition from the porters, the po- 


thousands of people accompanied the veteran 


prince, literally “ hustling” his carriage, and, in | 


a manner, carrying him in their arms to the steps 
of the palace door; on the top of which, waiting 
to receive him, stood the English Regent. The 
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Regent himself smiled graciously and approv- | 
ingly upon this outrage, which, on any minor | 


occasion, would have struck him with consterna- 
tion, perhaps, as well as disgust. 
lieve, as well as myself, witnessed part of this 
scene ; Which was the most emphatic exhibition 
of an uncontrollable impulse—a perfect rapture 
of joy and exultation, possessing a vast mul- 
titude with entire unity of feeling, that I have 
ever witnessed, excepting, indeed, once besides, 
and that was a scene of the very same kind, or 
rather a reflection of the same scene. It occurred 
in Hyde Park. on the following Sunday: Prince 
Blucher and his master, the King of Prussia; 
the Hetman of the Cossacks, with his master, 
the Czar; the Duke of Wellington, with some 
of the royal Dukes, and a vast cortéqe of civil 
and military dignities—in short, the élite of 
all the great names that had grown into distinc- 
tion in the late wonderful campaigns—German, 
Spanish, French—rode into the Park, simultane- 
ously. If there had been any division of their 
several suites and parties, this had vanished ; 
and all were thrown into one splendid confusion, 
under a summer sun. ‘Tne Park was, of course, 
floating with a sea of human heads. And, in 
particular, there was a dense mass of horsemen, 
amounting to six thousand at the least, (as I was 
told by a person accustomed to compute crowds, ) 
following close in the rear. The van of this 
mighty body, composed of so many “ princedoms, 


Lamb, I be- | 








dominations, virtues, powers,” directed their | 


vourse to Kensington Gardens—into these, as 
privileged guests, they were admitted—precau- 
tions, founded on the Carlton Ilouse experience, 


having been taken to exclude the ignobile vulgus | 


who followed. The impulse, however, of the 
occasion, was too mighty for the case. The 
spectacle was absolutely sublime—of hurricane, 
instantaneous power, sweeping away, like an 
Alpine lake broken loose, all barriers almost be- 
fore they were seen. The six thousand horsemen 
charged into the gardens ; that being (as in the 
other case) the first and also the last intrusion 
of the kind. One thing in this popular festival 
of rejoicing was peculiarly pleasing to myself 
‘nd to many others—the proof that was thus 
afforded to so many eminent foreigners of our 
liberality, and total freedom from a narrow or 
‘agenerous nationality. This is a grave theme, 
‘nd one which, on account of the vast super- 
“ructure reared upon it, of calumnious insult to 
“@F national character, requires a separate dis- 





cussion. 
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Here it may be sufficient to say, that 
Marshal Blucher, at least, could have no reason 


to think us an arrogant people, or narrow in our 
national sensibilities to merit, wherever found. 


He could not but know that we had also great 


military names to shew—one or two greater than 
| his own; for, in reality, his qualities were 
ice, the soldiers on duty, was vain; and many 


those of a mere fighting captain, with no great 
reach of capacity, and of slender accomplish. 
ments. Yet we—that is to say, even the street 
mob of London—glorified him as much as ever 
they did Lord Nelson, and more than they ever 
did the Duke of Wellington. In this crowd, on 
this memorable Sunday, by-the-by, rode Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, as vet obscure and poor, 
(not having £300 a year,) and seeing neither his 
future prosperity, nor its sudden blight, nor its 
resurrection. ‘There aleo rode the Prince of 
Orange, and many another, who was to reap 
laurels in the coming year, but was yet dreaming 
not of Waterloo as a possibility. With respect 
to Llucher, however, it is painful to know that 
he, who was now so agreeably convinced of our 
national generosity, came afterwards to shew 
that jealousy of us which we had so loudly re- 
fused to feel of him, through the mere mortifica. 
tions practised on his self-esteem, perhaps ma- 
liciously, by the French authorities, in passing by 
himself and addressing their applications to the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Fouche, Chaboulon de la Ratre, and other 
writers, have recorded the maniacal rage of 
Prince Blucher, when dispatches from Paris 
passed through his camp—nay, were forwarded 
to his headquarters, in order to ygain—what ? 
Audience from him? No, Sanction from him? 
No. Merely a counter-sien, or a passport for 
the messenger ; some purely ministerial act of 
participation in the transit of the courier; the 
dispatches being uniformly for the Duke of 
Wellington. This, on the part of the French 
authorities, must have been, in some respects, 
a malicious act. Doubtless, the English general 
was known only in the character of a victor; 
whereas Blucher (and thet the old testy hussar 
should have remembered) had never been known 
at Paris, for anything but defeats ; and, within 
the week preceding, fur a signal defeat, which 
many think might have been ripened into a 
smashing overthrow. But, still, there can be no 
doubt that deadly malice towards the Prussian 
name was the true ground of the act; for the 
Parisians bore, (and still bear,) a hatred to the 
Prussians, absolutely irrational and inexplicable. 
The battle of Rosbach can hardly have been the 
reason, still less the Prussian resumption of the 
trophies then gathered from France, and subse- 
quently carried off by Napoleon; for, as yet, 
they bad not been resumed. The ground of this 
hatred must have lain in the famous manifesto 
of the Duke of Brunswick—for he, as a servant 
of the Prussian throne, and commanding a Prus- 


sian army, was looked upon asa Prussian. This 
change, however, in Blucher—this jealousy of 
England, within so short a time—astonished and 
grieved all who had seen him amongst ourselves, 
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Many atime I met him in the street ; four or 
five times in streets where he could not have 
been looked for—the streets of the city ; and al- 
wave with a retinue of applauders, that spread 
like wildfire. Once only he seemed to havea 
chance for passing incognito, It was in Cheapside. 
He was riding, as he generally was, in the open 
carriage (on this occasion a curricle) of some 
gentleman with whom he was going to dine, at a 
villa near London. <A brewers waggon stopped 
the way for two minutes; in that space of time, 
twenty people crowded about who knew his 
features :—** Blucher! Blucher '” 
through the street in a moment ; an uproar rose 
to heaven ; and the old Marshal's face relaxed 
from its gravity, or its sternness, 
the truth, there was little of determinate expres- 
sion in his features ; and, if he had not been so 
memorable a person, one would have thought 
him a mere snuffy old German)—relaxing, how- 
ever, from his habitual tom-cat) gravitv, he 
looked QTacious and benign. Then, ut least, he 
loved us English; then he had resson to love 
us; for we made a pet of him; 


resounded 


though, to say 


and a pet ina 
cause which would yet make his bones stir in the 
graveein the national cause of Prussia against 
France. I have often wondered that he did not 
go mad with the fumes of gratified venceance. 
Revenge is a luxury, to those who can rejoice in 
it at all, so inebriating that possibly a man would 
he equally liable to madness, from the perfect 
gratification of his vindictive hatred or its per 
fect defeat And, hence, it may have been that 
Blucher did not Few men 


ample a vengeance as he. ut he 


co mad have had so 
i holding Paris as 
a conqueror: and, yet, becanse he was but one 
of several who so held it, and hecanse he Was 
prevented from = mining and blowing up the 
bridge of Jena. inthat « ay, perhaps, the delirium 


Vy came less 


of his vengeance intoxicating 

Now, returning to Lamb, I] may remark that 
at this memorable season, his wavward nature 
shewed itself more conspiciously than ever. One 
ight have thonght that. if he 


sympathy in a direct shape 


manitested no 
with the primary 
cause of the public emotion, still he would have 
svmpathized, ir 


1 asecondary wav, with the deliri- 


ous jov which every street, every alley, then mani- 
tested, to the ear as well as to the eve. But no! 
Still lke Diogenes, he threw upon us all a scoffing 
air, as of one who stands upon a pedestal of eter 
nity, looking down upon those who share in the 
transitory feelings of their own age. How he felt 
in the following year, when the mighty drama was 
consummated by Waterloo, | cannot say, tor | 
was not then in London: | guess. however, that 
he would have manifested pretty much the same 
cynical contempt for us children of the time, 
that he did in all former cases. 
Not until 1821, and again in 18 
to know 


., did I come 
Charles Lamb thoroughly. Politics. 
national enthusiasm, had then gone to sleep. 1 
had come up te London in a case connected with 
my own private interest. In the same spirit of 
trankness that I have shewn on ether occasions 
an these personal sketches. I shall here net 


} 


| 


scruple to mention, that certain pecuniary em. 
barrassments had rendered it necessary that | 
should extricate myself by literary toils, I was 
ill at that time, and for years after— ill from the 
effects of opium upon the liver ; and one primary 
indication of any illness felt in that organ. 
peculiar depression of spirits. Hence arose « 
singular effect of reciprocal action, in maintain. 
ing a state of dejection. From the origina) 
physical depression caused by the 
of the liver, arose a 
mind, disposing me to believe that ] Never Conde 
and from this belief 


derangement 
sympathetic depression of the 
extricate myself ; arose, by 
reaction, a thousand-fold increase of the physics! 
depression. I began to view my unhappy Lon. 
don lite—a life of literary toils, odious to m 
heart—as a permanent state of exile from m 
Westmoreland home. My three eldest children, 
at that time in the most interesting stages of 
childhood andinfancy, were in Westmoreland ; and 
so powerful was my feeling (derived merely from 
a deranged liver) of some leng, 
separation from mv family, that at len th, in 
Iwas obliged to reling ish 


never. ending 


pure weakness of mind, 
my daily walks in Hyde Park and Wensington 
Grardens, from the misery of seeing children 
in multitudes, t 

The preture ot 


hat too forcibly recalled my own. 
Westmoreland 
abode, and the solitary fells about it, upon which 


Fox-ghvll, my 


those were roaming whom I conid not see, was 
for ever before my eves. And it must be re. 
membered that disiance—the mere amount of 
distance—has much to do in such a ease. You 
ided from those you love, it 
But that, being a space 
which in England we often traverse in eight o 
ten hours, even without the benefit of railroads 
has come Fox-Ghvill, o 

and trom 


are equaliy dis 
very true, by 100 miles. 


to seem nothing at all. 
the other hand, was 280 miles distant: 
the obstacles at the latter end of the journey, 
cross roads and interruptions of all public com- 
munications.) it seemed twice as long. Mean 
time, it is very true that the labours 1 had t 
face would not, even to myself, ina state of good 
bodily health, have appeared alarming, Vi yeel) 
I say—for, in any state of health, I do not write 
with rapiditv. Under the influence of opium 
however, when it reaches its maximum in diseas- 
ing the liver and deranging the digestive fune- 
tions, all exertion whatever is revolting in excess, 
intellectual exertion, above all, is connected 
habitually, when performed under opium infio- 
ence, with a sense of disgust the most profound 
for the subject (mo matter what) which detaim- 
the thoughts ; all that morning freshness © 
animal spirits, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, consumes, as it were, and swallows up 
the interval between one's self and ene's dis- 
tant object. (consumes, that is, in the same sense 
as Virgil describes a high-bleoded horse on the 
fret for starting, as traversing the ground with 
his eve, and devouring the distance in fancy be- 
fore it is approached )—all that dewy freshness } 
exhaled and burnt off by the parching effects # 
opium on the animal economy. You feel hke one 


of Swift's Strudirugs. prematurely exhausted o! 












ent 
the 


nde 





life ; and mole-hills are inevitably exaggerated 
by the feelings into mountains. Not that it was 
mole-hills exactly which I had then to surmount— 
they were moderate hills; but that made it all the 
worse in the result, since my judgment could not 
altogether refuse to go along with my feelings. 
1 was, besides, and had been for some time, en- 
gaged in the task of unthreading the labyrinth 
by which | had reached, unawares, my present 
state of slavery to opium. LT was descending the 
mighty ladder, stretching to the clouds as it 
seemed, by which T had imperceptibly attained 
my giddy altitude—that point from which it had 
seemed equally impossible to go forward or back- 
ward. To wean myself from opium, [I had re- 
solved inexorably ; and, finally, L accomplished 


my vow, 


state of all to support. All the pains of martyr- | 


dom were there: all the ravages in the economy 
of the great central organ, the stomach, which 
had been wrought by opium ; the sickening dis- 
gust which attended each separate respiration ; 
and the reoted depravation of the appetite and 
the digestion—all these must be weathered for 
months upon months, and without the stimulus 


(however false and treacherous, ) which, for some | 


part of each day, the old doses of landanum would 
have supplied, These doses were to be con- 
tinually diminished ; and, under this difficult di- 
lemma— if, as some people advised, the diminu- 
tion were made by so trifling a quantity as to be 
imperceptiblem-in that case, the duration of the 
process was interminable and hopeless. Thirty 
years would not have sufficed to carry it through. 
(in the other hand, if twenty-five to fifty drops 
were withdrawn on each day, (that is, from one 
to two grains of opium,) inevitably within three. 
four, or five days, the deduction began to tell 
grievously ; and the effect was, to restore the 
craving for opium more keenly than ever. There 
wasthe collision of both evils—that from the 
laudanum, and that from the want of laudanum., 
The last was a state of distress perpetually in- 
creasing, the other was one which did not sensibly 
diminish—no, not for a long period of months, 
Irregular motions impressed by a potent agent 
upon the blood or other processes of life are slow 
to subside ; they maintain themselves long after 
the exciting cause has been partially or even 
wholly withdrawn ; and, in my case, they did 


But the transition state was the worst | 
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circumstance, that Mr Coleridge experienced 
the very same sensations, in the same situation. 
throughout his literary life, and has often 
noticed it to me with surprise and vexation, 
The sensation was that of powerful disgust with 
any subject upon which he had occupied his 
thoughts, or had exerted his powers of composi- 
tion for any length of time, and an equal disgust 
with the result of his exertions—powerful ab- 
horrence I may call it, absolute loathing, of all 











ee 


that he had produced. In Mr Coleridge's case, 
speaking at least of the time from 1807 to ISI), 
this effect was a most unhappy one; as it tended 
to check or even to suppress his attempts at writ- 
ing for the press, in a degree which cannot but 
have been very injurious for all of us who 
wished to benefit by his original intellect, then 
in the very pomp of its vigour. This effect was, 
indeed, more extensive than with myself: with 
Coleridge,even talking upon a subject, and throw- 
ing out his thoughts upon it liberally and gene- 
rally, was an insurmountable bar to writing upon 
it with effect. In the same proportion in which 
he had been felicitous as a talker, did he come 
to loathe and recoil from the subject ever after- 
wards ; or, at least, so long as any impressions 
remained behind of his own display. And so far 
did this go—so uniformly, and so notoriously to 
those about him—that Miss Hutchinson, a 
young lady in those days whom Coleridge greatly 
admired and loved as a sister, submitted at times 
to the trouble of taking down what fell from 
his lips, in the hope that it might serve as ma- 
terials to be worked up at some future period, 
when the disgust should have subsided, or per- 
haps in spite of that disgust, when he should see 
the topics and their illustrations all collected 
for him, without the paintul effort of recovering 
them by calling up loathsome trains of thought. 
It was even suggested, and at one time (I be- 
lieve) formally proposed, by some of Coleridge's 
friends, that, to save from perishing the over- 
flowing opulence of golden thoughts continually 
welling up and flowing to waste in the course 
of his ordinary conversation, some short-hand 
writer, having the suitable accomplishments of a 


'learned education and habits of study, should 


be introduced as a domestic companion. But 
the scheme wasdropped ; perhaps from the feeling, 


in Coleridge himself, that he would not command 


hot perfectly subside into the motion of tranquil | 


health, for several years. 

From all this it will be easy to understand 
the fart—though, after all, impossible, without a 
‘uoilar experience, to understand the amount —of 
my suffering and despondency in the daily task 
“pon which circumstances had thrown me at this 
period—the task of writing and producing some- 
thing for the journals, invita Minerva, Over and 
above the principal operation of my suffering 
state, as felt in the enormous difficulty with 
which it loaded every act of exertion, there was 
suether secondary effect which always followed 
** a reaction from the first. And that this was 
m9 accident or peculiarity attached to my indi- 
vidual temperament, 1 may presume from the 


his usual felicity, or his natural power of thought, 
under the consciousness of an echo sitting by his 
side, and repeating to the world all the half- 
developed thoughts or half-expressed suggestions 
which he might happen to throw out. In the 
meantime, for the want of some such attendant, 
certain it is, that many valuable papers per. 
ished. In 1510,‘ The Friend” was in a course 
of publication by single sheets of sixteen pages. 
These, by the terms of the prospectus, should 
have appeared weekly. But if, at any time, it 
happened that Wordsworth, or anybody else in- 
terested in the theme, came into Coleridge's 
study whilst he was commencing his periodical 
lucubrations, and, naturally enough, led him inte 





| an oral disquisition upon it, then perished all 
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chance for that weck’s fulfilment of the contract. 
Miss Hutchinson, who was aware of this, did her 
best to throw hindrances in the way of this ea- 
tastrophe ; but too often ineffectually: and, ac- 
cordingly, to this cause, as a principal one amongst 
others, may be ascribed the very irregular in- 
tervals between the several numbers of “ The 
Friend” in its first edition: and to this, also, 
perhaps, the abrupt termination of the whole at 
the twenty-ninth number. 
ridge assured me, that he never could read any- 
thing he had written 
Reverting to my own case, 
which was pretty nearly the same as his, there 
was however.this difference—th:t.at times, when 
I had slept at more regular hours for several 
nights consecutively, and had armed myself by a 
sudden increase of the opium for a few days run- 
ning, 1 recovered. at times, a re! 
of jovial spirits 
it was, from my usual state of distress, and pur- 


In after years, Cole- 
withont a sense of over- 
powering disgust. 


’ 


carkable glow 


In some such artificial respites, 


chased at a heavy price of subsequent sufering, 
that I wrote the greater part of the Opium Con- 
fessions in the autumn of 1821. The introduce. 
torv part. (i.¢.,the narrative part, ) written forthe 
double purpose of creating an interest in what 
followed, and of msking it le, since, 
without this narration, the dreams (which were 
the real object of the whole work 
had no meaning, but would have been mere in- 
coherencies—this narrative part was written with 


intelligib 


would have 


singular rapidity. The rest might be said to have 


occupied an unusual length of time; since, 


though the mere penmanship might have been 
performed within moderate limits. 
under sone 


(and in fact 
printer.) the 
dreams had been composed slowly, and by sepe 
rate efforts of thought, at wide intervals of time, 


pressure from the 


according to the accidental prevalence, at any 
particular time, of the separate elements of such 
dream in my own real dream-experience. ‘These 
circumstances | mention t for my hav- 
ing written anything in a happy or genial state 
of mind, when I was in « general state so Oppo 


account 


site, by my own description, to everything hke 
enjoyment. That description, as a general one, 
states most truly the unhappy condition, and the 
somewhat extraordinary condition of feeling. to 
which opium had brought me. 1, like Mr Cole- 
ridge, could not endure what I had written for 
some time after | had written it. | also shrunk 
from treating any subject which | had much 
considered ; but more, | believe, as recoiling 
from the intricacy and the elaborateness which 
had been made known to me in the course of 
considering it, and on account of the difficulty 
or the toilsomeness, which might be fairly pre- 
sumed from the mere fact that | Aad long con- 
sidered it, or could have found it necessary to do 
so, than from any blind mechanical feeling ine- 
vitably associated (as in Coleridge it was) with 
a second survey of the same subject. (ne other 
eflect there was from the opium, and | believe 
it had some place in Coleridge's list of morbid 


affections caused by opium, and of disturbances | 
extended even to the intellect—which was. that | 


ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


the judgment was for a time grievously impaired. 
sometimes even totally abolished, as applied ty 
anything which I had recently written. Freeh 
from the labour of composition, I believe, injeeg. 
that almost every man, unless he has had a very 
long and close experience in the practice of 
writing, finds himself a little dazzled and } 
wildered in computing the effect, as it will apy. 
pear to neutral eves, of what he has produced, 
This result, from the hurry and effort of e mpo- 


sition, doubtless we all experience, or come 


But the incapacitation 
which I speak of here, as due to opium, is o 
another kind and another degree. It is mere 


" } 


childish helplessness, or senile paralysis, of the 


time hare experienced, 


indement. which distresses the man in attemnt. 
ing to grasp the upshot and the total efect (the 
tout ensemble) of what he has himseif so recently 
There is the same imbecility in ate 
tempting to hold things steadily tozether, and 
to bring them under a comprehensive or unify- 


produced, 


ing act of the judging faculty, as there is in the 
man to follow a chain of 
Opium is said to have some specitic 


eforts of a drunken 
reasoning. 
effect of debilitation upon the memory: 
not merely the general one which might be sun. 
posed to accompany its morbid effects upon the 
bodily svstem, but some other, more direct. subtie, 
and whatever 
may possibly extend to the facuity of judging. 
Such, however, over and above the more known 


t hat 18, 


und exclusive; this, of nature, 


and more obvious ill effeets upon the spirits and 
the heaith, were some of the stronger and more 
subtle effects of opium in disturbing the intel- 
lectusl system, as well as the animal, the fune- 
tions of the will also no less than those ot the 
intellect, from which both Coleridge and myseli 
were suffering at the period to which | now 
refer (181 which found their fullest 
exemplification in the very act upon which cir- 
had as the 
qua-non of my extrication trom difhcuities—visz., 


5)—evils 


cumstances now thrown siUne- 


me 
the act of literary composition This necessity, 
the 
the present, and the established experience which 


fact of its being my one sole resource tor 
i now had of the peculiar embarrassments and 
counteracting forces which | should find in opium, 
but still more in the train of consequences left 
behind by past opium—strongly co-operated with 
the mere phvsical despondency arising out of the 
liver. And this state of partial unhappiness, 
amongst other outward indications, expressed 
itself by one mark, which some people are ajt 
greatly to misapprehend, us if it were some result 
of # sentimental turn of teeling—I mean perpe- 
tual But medical men must very well 
know, that a certain state of the liver, mechauw- 
ally, and without any co-operation of the will, 


sighs. 


The éechn which depends upon 
purely arbitrary links of connexion, therefore mor 
upon a nisus or separate activity of the mind—that m* 
mory, for instance, which recalls names—is undoubtedly 
afiectec, and most powertully, by opium, Op the oiber 
jogwai memory, or that which recalls tact 
that are connected by fixed relations, and where A being 
civen, B must go before or after—historical memory, fot 
instancee=Js not much if at al! affected by opium. 
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expresses itself in sighs. 1 was much too firm. 
minded, and too reasonable, to murmur or com- 
plain. | certainly suitered deeply, as one who 
ands himself a banished man from all that he 
ieves, and who had not the consolations of hope, 
bat feared too profoundly that all my efforte 
_eforts poisoned so sadly by opium—might be 
unavailing for the end. But still I endured 
‘neiience. The mechanical sighs, however, re- 
vealed, or seemed to reveal, what was present 
wmv thoughts. Lamb doubtless remarked them; 
he knew the general ontline of my situation ; 
and. after this, he set himself, with all the kind- 
ness ofa brother, Miss Lamb with the kindness 
of a sister, to relieve my gloom by the closest 
ttentions. They absolutely persecuted me with 
spitalities ; and, as it was by their fireside 
that | felt most cheered, and sometimes elevated 
iato hope, it may be supposed that I did not 
neglect to avail myself of the golden hours thus 
benignantly interposed amongst my hours of soli- 
tude, despondency, and labour but partially ef. 
feciual. 

‘Thus then it arose, and at this period, that I 
had my first experience of Lamb’s nature and 
During one partof the time, I 
York Street, 
Garden, became near neighbour to the Lambs— 
who (with a view to the two great theatres, | 
for some months from the 
With their usual deli- 
cacy, the Lambs seemed to guess that, in my 


peculiar powers, . 


whose lodgings were in Covent 


believe) emigrated 


Temple to Russell Street. 


frane of mind, society of a mixed character 
might not be acceptable to me. Accordingly, they 
didnotask me to their parties, unless where they 
happened to be smal! ones; but, as often as they 
were fr-e of engagements themselves, they would 
-come | must, to dine with them 
and stay aslate as | would. The very first time 


take no denial 
on which these dinner invitations beyvan, a scene 
veeurred with Charles Lamb, which se nearly 
bled the and “ Ancient Mari- 
ver mystification of years long past, that, per- 
haps, with all my knowledge of his character, I 
Might have supposed him angry or offended in 
good earnest, had J not recurred to the lesson 
of that early introductory visit to the Temple. 
some accident, or perhaps it was Lamb hi:mself, 

introduced the subject of Hazlitt. Aware 
of Lamb's regard for him, and of what 1 esteemed 
us exaggerated estimate of Hazlitt’s powers, | 
fought shy of any opinion upon him. The fact 
#8. somewhere 


Teser } C‘olerid re 


‘ure whether this had yet happened — Hazlitt had 
pablished a little book which was universally 
‘aughed at, but which, in one view of it, greatly 
ritsed him in my epinion, by shewing him to be 
Capable of stronger and more agitating passions 
than I believed to be within the range of his 
hature. He had published his ‘‘ Liber Amoris, 
or the Modern Pygmalion.” And the circum- 
‘tances of the case were these :—In a lodging- 
House, which was also, perhaps, a boarding- 
house, in the neighbourhood of Lincoln's Inn, 

“zutt had rooms. The young woman who 





about that time—but I am not | 


Waited on him, was a daughter of the master of | 
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She is described by Hazlitt, whose 
eve had been Jong familiar with the beauty (real 
and ideal) of the painters, as a woman of be. 
witching features; though one thing, which he 
confesses in his book, or did confess in convers. 
ation, made much against it—viz., that she had 
a look of being somewhat jaded, as if she were 
unwell, or the fresiiness of the animal sensibili- 
This girl must evidently have been 
Well, if she were not an 
intrigner in the worst sense—in the sense of a 
Ilazlitt, however, 
tor many weeks (months perhaps) paid her the 
attentions, attributing to her a 
refinement and purity of character to which he 
afterwards believed that she had no sort of pre- 
tensions, Ail this time—-and here was the part 
of Hlazlitt’s eonduet wh sym- 


ties gone by. 


a mereenary person, 
schemer, she certainly was. 


most delicate 


ch extorted some 
pathy and honour from me—he went up and 
London, this girl. No. 
thing else would he talk of. ‘ Have you heard 
of Miss —-——?” And then, to the most in- 
different stranger, he would hurry into a rap- 
turous account of her beauty. For this he was 
abundantly lanched at. And, as he could not 
fail to know this—(for the original vice of his 
character, was dark, sidelong suspicion, want of 
noble nobilities of human 
nature, faith too infirm in what was good and 
great)—this being so, | do maintain that a 
passion, capable of stifling and transcending 
what was so promincnt in hisown nature, was, and 
must have been (however erroneously planted ) 
a noble affection, and justifying that sympathy 
which I so cordially yielded him. I must re- 
verence aman, be he what he may otherwise, 
who shews himeelf capable ol pro. mod love, 


down raving about 


confidence in the 


On this occasion, in consequence of something I 
said very much like what | am now saying, Haz- 
litt sent me a copy of his “ Liber Amoria ;” 
which, by the way, bore upon the title page an 
engraved copy of a female what 
painter I forget at this moment, but I think by 
which, as Hazlitt 
object of his present adoration. 


fisypure——by 
fitian imagined, closely re- 
sembled the 
The issue for Hazlitt, the unhappy issue, of the 
tule, was as follows:—The girl wasa heartless 


| coquette ; her father was an humble tradesman, 


(a tailor, I think ;) but her sister had married 
very much above her rank ; and she, who had 
the same or greater pretensions personally, now 
stood on so far better ground than her sister, as 
she could plead, which originally her sister could 
not, some good connexions. Vartly, therefore, 
she acted in a spirit of manceuvring as regarded 
Hazlitt: he might do as a pts aller, but she 
hoped to do better; partly also she acted on 
a more natural impulse. It happened that, 
amongstthe gentleman-lodgers, was another, more 
favoured by nature, as to person, than ever 
Hazlitt had been: and Hazlitt was now some. 
what withered by life and its cares. This 
stranger was her “ fancy-man.’ Haalitt suse- 
pected somethin, of this fur a long time; sus- 
pected, doted, and was again persuaded to 
abandon his suspicions ; and yet he could not 
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relish her long conversations with this gentle- 
man. What could they have to say, unless their 
hearts furnished a subject? Probably the girl 
would have confessed at once a preference, which, 
perhaps, she might have no good reason for 
denying, had it not been that Hazlitt’s lavish 
liberality induced him to overwhelm her with 
valuable presents. These she had no mind to 
renounce, And thus she went on, deceiving, and 
heguiling, and betraving poor Hazlitt, now half 
crazy with passion, until one fatal Sunday. On 
that day, (the time was evening, in thie dusk, ) 
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of a disappointed man. I admitted that such q 
passion as a noble misanthropy was possible ; 
but that there was an ignoble misanthropy ; or, 
(taking an illustration, which I knew would teil 
with Lamb better than all arguments.) on the 
one hand, there was the lofty, nay sublime, mis. 
anthropy of Timon; on the other. the low yii- 
lanous misanthropy of Apemantus. Now, the 


_eynicism of Hazlitt, as also of another writer, 


with no particular object, but unhappy because | 


he knew that she was gone out, and with some 
thought that, in the wilderness of London, he 
might, by chance, stumble upon her, Hazlitt went 
out; and not a half mile had he gone, when, all at 
once, he fancied that he saw her. A second and 
nearer glance shewed him that he was right. 
She it was, but hanging on the arm of the hated 
rival—-of him whom she had a hundred times 
sworn that she never spoke to but upon the 
business of the house. Hazlitt saw, but was not 
ceen. In the blindness of love. hatred, and de- 
spair, he followed them home; kept close be- 
hind them: was witness to the blandishments 
freely interchanged, and soon after he parted 
with her for ever. Even his works of criticism, 
this dissembling girl had accepted or asked for 
as presents, with what affectation and hypocrisy 
Hazlitt now fully understood, In his book, he, 
in # manner, ** whistles her down the wind ;” 
notwithstanding that, even at that time, ‘* her 
jesses”’ were even vet © his heart-strings.” There 
is,in the Jast apostrophe to her—* Poor weed !""— 
something which, though bitter and contemptu- 
and, even trom 
the book, but much more from the affair itself, 


ous, is vet tender and gentle: 


as then reported with all its aecessary circum. 
stances, something which redeemed Hazlitt from 
the reproach (which till then he bore) of be- 
ing open to no grand or profound enthusiasm— 
no overmastering passion, But now he shewed 
indeed—- 

* The nympholepsy of some tond despair.”’ 
Perhaps this furnished the occasion for our fall- 
in pon the subject of Hazltt. What was said 
ill better come in upon another occasion—( viz.. 
theta! Mazlitt. 


ry 


wil 
Meantime that Lamb only coun. 
terfeited anyer, appeared from this—that. after 
tea, he read me his own fine verses on ‘* The 
Three Graces: and, that 1 might not go off 
with the notion that he read only his own verses, 
alterwarcs he read. and read beautitully—for of 
all our poets Lamb only and Wordsworth read 


who, in our times, affected misanthropy, if not 
exactly that of Apemantus, was too much akin 
te it; not built on the wild indignation of 
generous nature, outraged in its best feelings, 
but in the envy of a discontented one. Lamb 


_ paused a little; but at length said, that it was 


for the intellectual Hazlitt, not the moral Haz. 
litt, that he professed so much admiration, Now, 
as all people must admit the splendid originality 
of much that Hazlitt has done, here there might 
have been a ready means, by favovr of the lati. 
tude allowed to general expressions, for one, 
like me, who disliked disputing, to effect a com. 
promise with my opponent. But, unfortunately, 
Lam) chose to insinuate (whether sincerely and 
deliberately I cannot say) that Hazlitt was an. 


other Coleridge ; and that, allowing for his want 


well—a most beautiful sonnet of Lord Thur- | 


low. on Lacken Water.” 


In answer to what 1 considered Lamb's ex- . 


travagant estimate of Hazlitt. | had said. that 
the misanthropy which gives sv unpleasant a 
tone to that writers works, was, of itself. suffi- 
ment to disgust a reader whose feelings do not 
happen to flow in that channel; that it. was. 
moreover, a crude misanthropy, not resting upon 
ADY consistent basis, representing no great prin- 


' there, 


ciples good or bad, but simply the peevishness 


of poetic power, he was non tam impar quam 
This I could not stand. I, whose studies 
had been chiefly in the field of philosophy, could 
judge of that if 1 could judge of anything; and 
certainly I felt entitled to say that anything 
which Hazlitt might have attempted in_ phi- 
losophy—as his ‘ Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action,” and his polemic ‘ Essay against 
the Hartleian Theory’ —supposirg even that these 


dispar, 


were not derived entirely from Coleridge (as 
(. used to assert )—could, at the best, be re- 
ceived only as evidences of ingenuity and a na- 
tural turn for philosophizing; but, for any sys 
tematic education or regular course of reading 
in philosophy, these little works are satistactory 
proots that Hazlitt had them not. ‘The verv 
language and terminology which belong to phi- 
losophy, and are indispensable to its tree mo- 
tion, do not seem to have been known to him, 
And, whatever gleams of wandering truth nught 
flash at times upon his mind, he was at the 
had no prin- 
ciples upon any subject; was eminently one 
sided; and viewed all things under the angle 
which chance circumstances presented, never 
from a central station. Something of this I said, 
not wishing or hoping to disturb Lamb's opimon, 
but piqued a little by what seemed to me not 80 
much honour done to Hazlitt as wrong dene to 
Coleridge. Lamb felt, or counterfeited a warmth, 
that for the moment looked like anger. “1 
know not, he said,‘ where you have been se lucky 
as to find finer thinkers than Hazlitt; for mY 
part, 1] know of none such. You live, I think, 
or have lived, in Grasmere. \V ell, 1 was once 
] was at Keswick, and all over that wild 


mercy of every random impulse : 


country; yet none such could I find there. But, 
stay, there are the caves in vour neighbourhood, 
as well as the lakes ; these we did not visit. N®, 
Mary, turning to his sister, ‘' you know we didnt 
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sit the eaves. So, perhaps, these great men 
live there. Oh ! yes, doubtless, they live in the 
caves of Westmoreland. But you must allow 
for us poor Londoners. 
purposes. And inthis poor, little, inconsiderable 
place of London, he is one of our very prime 
thinkers. But certainly I ought to have made 
an exception in behalf of the philosophers in the 
caves.” And thus he ran on, until it was diffi- 
cult to know whether to understand him in jest 
or earnest. 
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it was gone in a moment; and he shewed his | 
perfect freedom from any relic of irritation, by | 


reading to me one or two of his own beautiful 
compositions—particularly ‘ The Three Graves.” 
Lamb read remarkably well. There was rather 
a defect of vigour in his style of reading ; and it 
was a style better suited to passages of tranquil 
or solemn movement, than to those of tumultu- 
ous passion, But his management of the pauses 
was judicious, his enunciation very distinct, his 
tones melodious and deep, and his cadences well 
executed. The book from which he read, was a 
fulio manuscript, in which he had gathered to- 
gether a number of gems, either his own, or 
picked up at random from any quarter, no matter 
how little in the sunshine of the world, that 
happened to strike his fancy. Amongst them 
was one which he delighted to read to his friends, 
as well on account of its real beauty, as because 
it came from one who had been unworthily 
treated and so far resembled himself. It was a 
vonnet of Lord Thurlow, a young poet of those 
days, who has, I believe, been long dead. I 





know not whether there is anything besides of | 
| peculiarly temperate ; and, with respect to drink- 


equal value amongst this noble writer's works; 
but assuredly the man who could have written 
this one sonnet, was no fair subject for the 
laughter which saluted him on his public ap- 
pearance as an author. 


It was a sonnet on see. | 


ing some birds in a peculiar attitude by the side | 


of Lacken Water. And the sentiment expressed 
was thankfulness to nature for her bounty in 
scattering instruction everywhere, and food for 
meditation, far transcending in value, as well as 
mextent, all the teaching of the schools, 
the port of the whole, which peculiarly won 

Lamb's approbation, was the way in which the 
poet had contrived to praise the one fountain of 
knowledge without disparaging the other. 
cordingly, Lamb used always to solicit the hearer’s 
attention, by reading it twice over, to that pasa- 
age— 

* There need not schools, nor the Professor's chair, 

Thouyh these be good, to’ 

This sudden turning aside to disclaim any 
blame of the one power, because he was proclaim- 
ing the all-sufficiency of the other, delighted 
Lamb, as a peculiarly graceful way of expressing 
the Catholic charity which becomes a poet. For 
‘1s 4 maxim to which Lamb often gave utter- 
‘nee, (see, for instance, his letters to Bernard 

rton,) that the genial effect of praise or admir- 


‘tion is robbed of its music, and untuned, by 


f . 

‘wanding it upon some blame or harsh disparage- 
Ment of a kindred object. 
*O. LIV VOL, V, 
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Ac. | 


Hazlitt serves for our | 


However, if he felt any vexation, | 
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and called for, then utter it boldly; but do not 
poison the gracious charities of intellectual love 
and reverence, when settling upon grand objects, 
nor sully the brightness of those objects, by 
fercing the mind into a remembrance of something 
that cannot be comprehended within the same 
genial feelings. No maxim could better display 
the delicacy and purity of Lamb's child-like 
spirit of love, to which it was a disturbance and 
a torture even to be reminded that there was 
anything existing that was legitimately a subject 
for a frown or a scowl. 

About this time it was—the time, viz., from 
1821 to 1825—that Lamb first, to my knowledge, 
fell into the habit of sleeping for half-an-hour or 
so after dinner. These occasions exhibited his 
countenance in its happiest aspect ; his slumbers 
were as tranquil as those of the healthiest infant; 
and the serene benignity of hia features became, 
in those moments, as I have heard many persons 
remark, absolutely angelic. That was the situa- 
tion for an artist to have chosen, in order to con. 
vey an adequate impression of his countenance, 
The portrait of him, prefixed to Serjeant Tal- 
fourd’s book, is far from being a good likeness ; 
it has the air of a Venetian senator, and far 
more resembles Mr Hamilton Reynolds, the dis- 
tinguished wit, dressed for an evening party, than 
Charles Lamb. The whole-length sketch is 
hetter ; but the nose appears to me much exag- 
gerated in its curve. 

With respect to Lamb's personal habits, much 
has been said of his intemperance ; and his bio. 
grapher justly remarks, that a false impression 
prevails upon this subject. In eating, he was 


ing, though his own admirable wit, (as in that 
delightful letter to Mr Carey, where he describes 
himself, when confided to the care of some youth- 
ful protector, as “ an old reprobate Telemachus 
consigned to the guidance of # wise young Men- 
tor’ )—though, I say, his own admirable wit has 
held up too bright a torch to the illumination o€ 
no efforts of pious 
disguise the 


his own infirmities, so that 
friendship could) now avail to 
truth, yet it must not be forgotten—lsé, That 
we are not to imagine Lamb's frailty in this re- 
spect habitual or deliberate—he made many 
powerful resistances to temptation ; diy. He 
often succeeded for long seasons in practising 
entire abstinence ; 3d/y, When he did yield to 


| the mingled temptation of wine, social pleasure, 
and the expansion of his own brotherly heart, 
| that prompted him to entire sympathy with those 


around him, (and it cannot be denied that, for 


any one man to preserve an absolute sobriety 


amongst a jovial company, wears too much the 
churlish air of playing the spy upon the privi- 
leged extravagances of festive mirth )—whenever 
this did happen, Lamb never, to my knowledge, 
passed the bounds of an agreeable elevation. He 
was joyous, radiant with wit and frolic, mount- 
ing with the sudden motion of a rocket into the 
highest heaven of outrageous fun and absurdity ; 


‘then bursting into a fiery shower of puns, 
If blame be right | chasing syllables with the agility of a squirrel 
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bounding amongst the trees, ora cat pursuing its 
own tail; but, in the midst of all this stormy 
yaiety, he never said or did anything that could 
by possibility wound or annoy. The most notice- 
able feature in his intoxication, was the sudden- 
ness with which it ascended to its meridian. 


Half-a-dozen glasses of wine taken during dinner | 


—for everybody was encouraged, by his sunshiny 
kindness, to ask Aim to take wine—these, with 
perhaps one or two after dinner, sufficed to com- 
plete his inebriation to the crisis of sleep; after 
awaking from which. so far as I know, he seldom 
recommenced drinking. This sudden 
mation of the effects was not, perhaps, owing to 
a weaker, (as Serjeant Talfourd supposes,) but 
rather tu a moredelicateandirritablesystem, than 
is generally found amongstmen, The sensibility 
of his organization was so exquisite, that eifects 
which travel by separate stages with most other 
men,in him fled along the nerves with the velu- 
cityof light. ile had great merit in his frequent 
trials of abstinence ; for the day lost its most 
golden zest, when he had not the genial evening 
on which to fasten his anticipations. True, his 
mornings were physically more comfortable upon 
this system ; but then, unfortunately, that mode 
of pleasure was all reaped and exhausted in the 
act of enjoyment, whilst the greater pleasure of 


consume 


anticipation, that (as he complained himself) was | 


wanting unavoidably, because the morning un- 
happily comes at the wrong end of the day ; so 
that you may indeed look back to it as something 
which you have lost, through the other hours of 
the day ; but you can never look forward to it as 
something which is coming. 

lt is for ever to be regretted that so many of 
repartees, and pointed sayings, 
should have perished irrecoverably ; and from 
their brillianey, (which, as Serjeant 
often dazzled much to 
allow of the memory coolly retracing them some 
it is also to be regretted that 
many have been improperly reported. One, for 
but half told to 
biographer, was more circumstantially and more 
effectually related thus, in my hearing, at Pro. 
fessor Wilson's, by Dr Bowring, soon after the 
It occurred at Mr Coleridge's weekly 
party at Highgate. Somebody had happened to 
mention that letter of Dr Pococke, upon the 
Arabic translation of Grotius De Veritate 
Fidei Christ., in which he exposes the want 
of authority for the trite legend of Mahomet s 
pigeon, and justly insists upon the necessity of 
expunging @ fable so certain to disgust learned 
Mussulmans, before the books were circulated in 
the Kast. This occasioned a conversation gene- 
rally, upon the Mahometan creed, theology, and 
morals ; in the course of which, some young 
man, introduced by Edward Irving, had thought 
it to pronounce a splendid declamatory eulogium 
upon Mahomet and all his doctrines. This, asa 


Lamb's jests, 


fugitive 
Daitourd remarks, too 
hours afterwards ; ) 
his 


instance, which had been 


occasion, 


pleasant extravagance, had amused all present. 
Some hours after, when the party came to sepa- 
rate, this philo- Mahometan missed his hat, upon 
which, whilst a general search for it was going 
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on, Lamb, turning to the stranger, said—« Hat, 
sir!—your hat! Don't you think you came ina 
turban?” The fact that the hat was missing, 
which could not have been anticipated by Lamb, 
shews his readiness, and so far improves the 
Serjeant’s version of the story. 

Finally, without attempting, in this place, any 
elaborate analysis of Lamb's merits, (which would 
be no easy task,) one word or two may be said 
generally, about the position he is entitled to 
hold in our literature, and, comvaratively, in 
European literature. His biographer thinks 
that Lamb had more points of resemblance to 
Professor Wilson, than to any other eminent 
person of the day. It wouid be presumptuous to 
dismiss too hastily any opinion put forward by 
the author of “ lon;’’ otherwise, I confess, that, 
for my own part, knowing both parties most in- 
timately, I cannot perceive much closer resem. 
blance than what must always be found between 
two men of genius ; whilst the differences seem 
to me radical. To notice only two points, 
Professor Wilson's mind is, in its movement and 
style of feeling, eminently ditfusive—Lamb’s dis. 
continuous and abrupt. Professor Wilson's 
humour is broad, overwhelming, riotously opu- 
lent—Lamb’s is minute, delicate, and scintillat. 
ing. In one feature, though otherwise as dif. 
ferent as possible, Lamb resembles Sir Walter 
Scott—viz., inthe dramatic character of his mind 
and taste. Both of them recoiled from the high 
ideality of such a mind as Milton's; both loved 
the mixed standards of the world as it is—the 
dramatic standards in which good and evil are 
intermingled ; in short, that class of composition 
in which a human character is predominant, 
Hence, also, in the great national movements, 
and the revolutionary struggles, whicli, in our 
times, have gone on in so many interesting parts 
of the world, neither Sir Walter Scott nor Lamb 
much sympathized, nor much affected to sympa- 
thize, with the aspirations after some exaltation 
for human nature by means of liberty, or the 
purification of legal codes or of religious creeds. 
They were content with things as they are ; and, 
in the dramatic interest attached to these old reali- 
ties, they found sufficient gratification for all their 
sensibilities. In one thing, upon consideration, 
there dues strike me, some resemblance between 
Lamb and Professor Wilson—viz., in the absence 
of affectation, and the courageous sincerity which 
belong to both ; and also, perhaps, as Serjeant 
Talfourd has remarked, in the comprehensive- 
ness of their liberality towards all, however op- 
posed to themselves, who have any intellectual 
distinctions to recommend them. 

But, recurring to the question I have sug- 
gested of Lamb's general placein literature, I shall 
content myself with indicating my own views of 
that point, without, however, pausing to defend 
them. In the literature of every nation, we are 
naturally disposed to place in the highest rank 
those who have produced some great and colossal 
work—a “ Paradise Lost,” a “ Hamlet,” a‘ NO- 
vum Organum’’—which presupposes an effort of 
intellect, a comprehensive grasp, and a sustaid- 
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ing power, for its original conception, correspond. 
ing in grandeur to that effort, diflerent in kind, 
which must preside in its execution. But, after 
this highest class, in which the power to conceive 
and the power to execute are upon the same scale 
of grandeur, there comes a second, in which bril- 
jiant powers of execution, applied to conceptions 
of a very inferior range, are allowed to establish 
a classical rank. Every literature possesses, be- 
sides its great national gallery, a cabinet of minor 
pieces, not less perfect in their polish, possibly 
more sv. In reality, the characteristic of this 
class is elaborate perfection—the point of infer- 
jority is not in the finishing, but in the compass 
and power of the original creation, which (how- 
ever exquisite in its class) moves within a smaller 
sphere. To this class belong, for example, “ The 
Rape of the Lock,” that finished jewel of 
English literature; “¢ The Duneiad,’ (a still 
more exquisite gem ;) * The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
(in its earlier part ;) in German, the * Luise” 
of Voss; in French—what? Omitting some others 
that might be named, above all others, the Fables 
of La Fontaine. Ile is the pet and darling, 
us it were, of the French literature. Now, I 
afirm that Charles Lamb occupies a correspond- 
ing station in his own literature. I am _ not 
speaking (it will be observed) of kinds, but of 
degrees in literary merit ; and Lamb I hold to 
be, as with respect to English literature, that 
which La Fontaine 13s with respect to French. 
For, though there may be little resemblance 
vtherwise, in this they agree, that both were 
wayward and eccentric humorists; both confined 
their efforts to short flights : and both, according 
to the standards of their several countries, were 
occasionally, and, in a lower key, poets. The 
brutal ** Tales” of La Fontaine dv not merit to 
he considered in such an estimate ; for they are 
‘imply vulgar and obscene jokes thrown into a 
metrical version ; and arenever treated, asindeed 
they rarely could be treated, poetically. The 
‘Fables’* are a work of more pretension ; and 
throughout the works of La Fontaine there is an 
occasional felicity in the use of conversational 
phrases and conversational forms. But, if any 
reacer would wish to see the difference between 
an inspired writer and a merely naif writer of 
unusual cleverness—if he would wish to see the 
magical effects that may be produced upon the 
simplest incidents by a truly poetic treatment— 
! would recommend to his notice the fable of the 
oak and the broom, as tuld by Wordsworth, with 
one on the same subject by La Fontaine. In the 
one fable, such a soul isintroduced beneath the ribs 


ee ee 
- —- -—— 


* By the way, ‘it has been made a matter of some 
woncer in the annals of literature, why La Fontaine was 
amongst the very few eminent writers of that age who 
did not bask in the court sunshine; and Ia Harpe, with 
many others, fancies that his * Tales” excluded him. But 
there is no wonder at all to those who are acquainted with 
his“ Fables.” ‘The ladicrous picture which he constantly 
presents of courts, aud courtiers, and royalty——in treating 
Many o! those fables which relate to the lion, &c.— 
must have confounded and mortified the pompous scenical 
louis XIV, more than the most audacious acts of re. 
bellion; and could not have been compensated by the 
‘ulow formality of a few stilted dedicatory addresses. 
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of what else are lifeless symbols, that, instead of 
a somewhat comic effect, the reader is not sur- 
prised to find a pensive morality breathing from 
the whole, and a genuine pathos attained, though 
couched in symbolicimages. But in La Fontaine 
we find, as usual, levity in the treatment, levity 
in the result, and his highest attainment lying 
in the naivete or picturesque raciness of his ex- 
pressions. Wordsworth, however, it will be 
said, is not Lamb. No; but Lamb, although 
upon a lower seale, has something of the same 
difference in point of feeling ; and his impulses, 
like those of Wordsworth, are derived from the 
depths of nature, not from the surfaces of man- 
ners. We need not, indeed, wonder at the pro- 
founder feeling, and the more intense, as well as 
consistent originality of Lamb, when we contrast 
his character, disposition, life, and general de- 
meanour, as | have here endeavoured to sketch 
them, with what we know of La Fontaine, viewed 
under the same aspects. Not only was La Fon- 
taine a vicious and heartless man, but it may be 
said of him, with perfect truth, that his whole 
life was a lie, anda piece of hollow masquerading, 
By some accident, he had gained the character 
of an absent man; and, for the sake of sustain. 
ing this distinction, with the poor resultof making 
sport for his circle, he committed extravagances 
which argue equal defect of good sense and sin- 
cere feeling in him who was the actor, and in 
those who accredited them. A man who could 
seriously affect not to recognise his own son, and 
to put questions about him as about a stranger, 
must have been thoroughly wanting in truth of 
character. And we may be assured, that no 
depth of feeling in any walk of literature or 
poetry ever grew upon the basis of radical affeet- 
ation. The very substratum of Lamb's charac- 
ter, as I have said before, lay in the most intense 
hostility to affectation. This, however, touches 
the quality of their social merits ; and at present 
I am merely concerned with the degree ; having 
selected La Fontaine as that one amongst the 
French classics who best expresses by analogy 
the true position and relative rank which the 
voice of posterity will assign to Charles Lamb in 
the literature of his own country. His works— 
I again utter my conviction—will be received as 
amongst the most elaborately-finished gems of 
literature ; as cabinet specimens which express 
the utmost delicacy, purity, and tenderness of 
the national intellect, together with the rarest 
felicity of finish and expression, although it may 
be the province of other modes of literature to 
exhibit the highest models in the grander and 
more impassioned forms of intellectual power, 
Such is my own intimate couviction ; and, accord- 
ingly, 1 reckon it amongst the rarest accidents 
of good fortune which have gilded my literary 
experience, that, although residing too often at 
a vast distauce from the metropolis to benefit 
by my opportunities so much as I desired, yet, 
by cultivating those which fell naturally in my 
way at various periods, but, most of all, at that 
period when I may consider my judgment to have 
been maturest, 1 reaped so much delight frum 
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that intercourse, and so far improved it into a | suming the honourable distinction of having been 
fraternal familiarity, as to warrant me in as- | 4 friend of Charles Lamb,* 


WEDDING SLIPPERS. 
BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


One of the shortest and dreariest days in ; to the smoky heat of the stove—after returning 
January was drawing toa close. Snow had fallen to their shelves, nicely folded up, the numerous 
some days previously, and glared upon the roofs | articles taken down to gratify the fastidiousness 
of the houses in the picturesque and irregular or the caprice of lady-purchasers, (‘or men, to do 
old town of Belford Regis, and lay mixed with them justice, seldom do give this sort of trouble, ) 
ice, and trodden into a sort of wintry dust upon | leaving in the dusky range of show-rooms, ren. 
the highway ; snow, too, was visibly hanging in dered tenfold more gloomy by the waving dra. 
the grey and gloomy sky, waiting only for milder —peries which darkened the windows, and swayed 
weather—for the hour when the soft south-west | to and fro in the dim twilight, only two indivi- 
should steal upon the bleak north-east—to come | duals—a_ respectable-looking elderly man, who, 
down in a world of white feathery flakes, and | mounted upon a high stool, was seated at a very 
cover the earth with its bright, level, uniform | business-looking railed-in desk, employed in 
beauty. The streets, although not yet lighted, | writing, by the light of a single taper, in an 
were almost deserted of carriages and passengers | equally business-like, tall, thick book, bound in 
—except, indeed, the well-wrapt little boys and | calfskin; and a young man, particularly well. 
girls, tripping rapidly home from school, with | looking and gentlemanly, whose likeness to the 
cheeks almost as red as their red comforters; former sufficiently marked their relationship, 
and the noisier and merrier troop of happy, ill- | and who stood at his side, pretending to be occu. 
clad urchins, who came frisking and shouting from — pied in arranging a drawer of rich satin ribbons, 
the pond at the top of the hill, the great pond op. — which he was rolling and unrolling, and doing 
posite theQueen’s head, wherethes had been keep- unconsciously his very best to spoil, in the eager. 
ing the cold at bay, by sliding and tumbling upon — ness of his appeal to his father’s feelings. 
the ice, and pelting each other with snowballs ; ‘Yes, sir, itis but too true—and a thousand 
making, as it were, a playmate of the frost; and, © times has she urved the fact upon me—that poor 
excepting also careful servant-maids, wending, Elizabeth is only a servant maid in the family of 
with cautious speed, over the slippery pavement, our good rector, Mr Sumner, A servant she 
laden with smoking dishes from the bake-hous« $s: certainly is, but a most honoured and trusted 


VV: 
’ 


or hurrying pot-boys, or slower milkmen, rattliag one. Mrs Sumner was so struck by her intelli- 
their jingling commodities against the icy steps gence and sweetness, above a dozen years ago, 
of the doors, or the iron railing of the areas. amongst the girls at the Green School, that she 

In a word, it was at the close of a winter’s took her home to her own house, partly to attend 


day, that, the morning influx of customers having and partly to play with her elder children. She 


intermitted, the shopmen and apprentices of Mr shared their advantages of education—not in- 
Morris, the greatest haberdasher of Belford, had deed the accomplishments which were unfitted 
retired to warm their fingers in their own apart- for her station, but those better and rarer ad- 
ment—prelerring the bright hre of the open rrate vantages which regard the cultivation of the 


* Among the prominent characteristics of Lamb, T know not how it is that I have omitted to notice the 
peculiar emphasis and depth of his courtesy. ‘This quality wasin hima really chivalrous feeling, springing from 
his heart, and cherished with the sanctity of a duty. Lie save somewhere, in speaking of homself, under ihe tu isk 
of a third person, whose character he isdescribing, that. in passing a servant girl even at a street crossing, he used 
to take off his hat. Now, the snarat ot Lamb's gallantry would have prompted some such expression of homage, 
though the customs of the country would not allow it to ve /ieradly fulfilled, tor the very recson that would prompt 
it—viz., in order to pay respect—_since the gitl would, in sucha ¢ ise, suppose A Mian laughing at her. But the ine 
stinct of his heart was—to think highly of female nature, avd to pay areal homage (not the hollow demonstration 
of outward honour, which a Frenchman calls his ive,” and which is really a mask tot contempt) to tne 


. ; 
* it 


sacred tied of pure and virtious womanhood, ‘The one sole case ] remeaber in which Lamb was betrayed intom 
HO’ Ciscourtesverno, Chatcoucd mot be— but into a nec ssity of public Y prolessing a hostile feeling, was in the 
letter (now we may say clebrated letter) to Mr Southey. To this, however, he was driven, not by any hostile 
feeling cowards Southey, but siaaply bya feeling too animated of eyinpathy with those who happened to be on 


questions of public interest hostile toSouthey.  iamb, it wiust be remembered, was—that as, he called himself 
dissenter. Was he such in teality r—Notatal. So tar irom adopting the distinctions ot his religious party, he 
Was not even thoroughly aware of them. But with Lamb it happened, as with many another man, though carte 
less of the distinctions which bound him to 4 party, still he was in profession faithtal to his party, asa principle of 
honour. 1 hnow many men at this aay, who, if left to choose a torm of religiou—left unfettered by old family 
connexions—would much prefer connecting themselves with the Church of England. But they are restrained and 
kept loyal to their section of dissent, not by religious considerations, but by worldly honour; the appealing look 
of the clergyman, resting perhaps his influence one-half upon old household recollections—upon the father whom be 
counselled, the grandtather be prayeu wiih, Such look, such recollections, who could resist—_-who ought to resist ? 
The only plan as this: when the old minister dies in the interregnum—whilst as yet the new minister is not—bolt, 
cutand run, Lamb's situation was d ficult; Southey assures us that he knew himself to be wrong: he did not, 
Dour penvient Lamb was tor the ear ot Southey—be never meant it for the world, 
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mind and the formation of the character; and | 
Mr Sumner’s opinion of her has been sufficiently | 
proved, by his having, since the death of his 
excellent wife, and the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, committed the direction of his house 
and of his two younger children unreservedly to 
her charge. A servant she is, but one accus- 
tomed to the management of a large family, to 
the keeping of the most exact and elaborate 
accompts, to the prudent and careful expendi- | 


ture of money—to everything, in short, that is | 


most desirable in a tradesman’s wife. 
now merely in a worldly point of view, and say 


I speak | 


| —shoes to buy! 


nothing of the beauty, the sweetness, the grace. | 


and the modesty which make her an object of 
admiration wherever she appears.” 

“ She has no money,” replied Mr Morris, sus- 
pending for a moment his pen over the book in 
which he had been apparently most sedulously 
engaged in making various entries during his 
syn's harangue, ‘* She has no money.” 

“Then her taste and skill in female apparel. 
You know, sir, how often you have said that, if 
my poor sisters had lived, you would have added 
millinery and dress-making to your business, and 
converted sume part of our large premises up 
stairs into show-rooms. How often I have heard 
you say, that one branch of trade helped the 
other; and that our opposite neighbour, Mr 
Welsh, would not be able to keep his shop open 
against us if it were not for his wife’s caps and 
bonnets. Now, Elizabeth’s taste, and Mr Sum- 
ner’s connexion” 

‘She has no money, Edward—she has no 
money.” 

‘‘ Neither had she, sir, two years ago, when, 
in consequence of Master Arthur’s rashly ven- 
turing upon ice too weak to bear his weight, 
I had first the happiness of being of use to her 
and her young charge. Mine is no love of yes- 
terday ; no concealed or clandestine attachment. 
We have met openly at the institution lectures ; 
have walked together on summer evenings. Mr 
Sumner, without any verbal recognition of our 
engagement, has yet often, after church on a 
Sunday, virtually sanctioned it, by smiling and 
significant invitations to accompany Elizabeth 
and the children to his house; nay, even you 
yourself, by your manner of speaking to her and 
of her, have led me to believe that you considered 
her as a daughter. You are too keen an ob- 
ferver, too kind and careful a father, not to have 
teen the state of my affections; and I had thought 
you too wise and too liberal, to set a little paltry 
money in competition with the happiness of a 
whole life, or to wish me to break my plighted 
troth to one whom I deariy lovee—to one who 
loves me—and marry I know not whom, for the 
take of adding needless pelf to our already flour- 
ishing fortunes. I had thought your only son 





was dearer to you than money. But I was mis- 

taken—you hold my honour and my happiness at 

bo higher price than this gaud.” And he threw 

from him in bitterness of spirit the roll of ribbon 

which he had been so busily folding and unfolding. 
The pen dropped from the father’s hand, 
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« You are mistaken, Edward,” said he, in a low 
voice, which was interrupted for a moment by 
a sound well known to the inhabitants of Belford 
—the deep hoarse cry of ‘Shoes! old shoes !— 
shoes! old shoes!” from beneath the window. 

‘* You are mistaken, my dear son, not in my 
feelings, but in my circumstances. The fortunes 
of the poor half-starved wretch who is calling 
‘shoes’ through the wintry snow, are more 
flourishing than mine. Without your aid I am 
a bankrupt.” 

Another hoarse deep ery of “ Shoes ! old shoes ! 
shoes to sell !—shoes! old 
shoes !"" gave to the agitated father the pause 
which his feelings required. His son was too 
much absorbed in astonishment and horror for 
speech ; he could only listen in silent agony to a 
story which seemed to him rather like a fright- 
ful dream than a stern and waking reality. Mr 
Morris continued :— 

“ You were too young when your blessed 
mother died, to remember her distinctly ; and 
your poor sisters, gentle and amiable as they 
were, inherited rather her delicacy of constitu- 
tion than her vigour of mind. Far above me in 
birth, in education, and in cultivation, she was 
yet left destitute at the age of seventeen, by the 
improvidence and the sudden death of her father, 
a dignified clergyman ; and I owed the blessing 
of her hand chiefly to her desire to procure for her 
twin brother a home anda protector. Before our 
marriage, she made me promise to treat William 
Arnot as my own younger brother, as my own 
eldest son ; to be to him as a friend, a guardian, 
a father ; and of this most solemn promise she 
requested the renewal upon her death-bed. 
Heaven and you, my son, pardon me if I have 
kept it but too faithfully! Let me make short 
work of this wretched matter. I placed him as 
clerk in a banking house in the city, where, as 
you know, he rose to be cashier. I and another 
friend of my family were his securities, and all 
seemed fair and prosperous. ‘Three months ago, 
he came to me in an agony of guilt and despair 
He had been speculating in the share-market. He 
had embezzled a large sum belonging to the firm, 
and, unless it were replaced by a certain day, his 
liberty, his character, his life—for never, he 
swore, would he survive the loss of reputation— 
were destroyed. Could I hesitate? Even had I 
abandoned him to his fate, I was equally ruined, 
since the house would have come upon me and 
upon the friend who, at my pressing instance, 
had joined me as his bondsman, to idemnify them 
for their loss. Thesum was, to a man in my 
station, enormous, exceeding, by some thousands, 


the earnings and savings of the five-and.twenty 





years that I have passed in business. The defici- 
ency was, however, raised for me, within the sti- 
pulated time, by our friendly solicitor, Mr Byrne, 
who happened to have, at the moment, a client, 
willing to lend the money upon my personal se- 
curity, and this house, with the stock and furni- 
ture. I gave him a bill of sale on all my effects ; 
and was considering whether or not to break the 
matter to you, or to go on upon credit, and leave 
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fered to adorn a Christian conntenanee, wre 
cammonly reputed toheaildew. He waca epnre 
ald man, of the middle height, somewhat stoop 
ing, brut with a picturesque and richly coloured 
head, enrmonnted hy an old clonehed hat. His 
atched and faded garments were well nigh 
hidden by tree enormous bags. in which he cnr 


ried the ald shoes w hich he Irevrrg hit, and fhe now 





ae eni_-dicant new — for he ween great man 


anes 

at 4 posere apneee refer, and had the art tr por anld 

ehaon look ‘naict ne ond @ the new whieh he | 
| 

eald | 


Buy a parr of warn elippere, mactor, thie 


eald night qurath Derry Wodding oligypys rs, 
fine enongh fori.s lord 
Nothing, thie eyening. 


Have (em a bargain, master.” 


eaid bdward 
persisted the 
man of shoes, 

(Tam notin want ofany. rejoined Bdward, 


moving On 
«Wedding shoes then? wedding hoote: Mist | 


bny somewhat, continued the vender, pertina 





cionely ke eping up with our friendic rapid efeyis, 
ind thrusting before his eyes the articles which 
he named 

I tell you that To want 
weilding shoes, nor any of your 


neither wedding 


slippers nor 

commodities.” answered Edward, with some bu 
mou, endeavouring tr FerApe from hic purser 
 weelnimed Isaac, with a knowing 


© Dont ye! 


« Don't ye 


teinkla of his keen black eye 





Well then, buy forthe want that’s fo come, T've 
wetmy heart upon having a bit of a deal with ye 
to-nyht, and shant mind bating a penny or two, 
rather than balk my fancy, You shall have ‘em 
you shall have ‘em for nert to nothing. Do 


ehave em! We must have a deal. You Il see 


' 
| 
inder prime cost,” continued Teaac, coaxing|y ; 
that vou ll he married sooner than you think for | 
Your ti 
wedding slippera at once, 
em’? Make an offer.” 
Not a farthing, Jew. 
need not untie the bag. 
[ would take if you would give it me. 
I am not going to be married, I want | 


So you may ae well buy the 


What do ye bid for 


ies coming 


Iam in haste. Yow 
You have nothing that 
Let me 
pase on. 
wthing of you.” 

Don’t be too eure of that, Master Edward 
Morris. You and I may come to a deal yet 
Jew, quotha! No more a Jew than yourself, If 
four eyea were not turned another way, you | 
might eee me in the aisle of St Michael’a Church | 
every Sunday morning and afternoon, as regular 
is vourself. Jew! ‘Tis an extraordinary com- 
iment you idle folk pay to that tramping race, 
that, whenever you meet a body who takes care 
of the main chance, and turns an honest penny, | 
yoncallhimaJew. Well, Master Edward, you'll | 
ee that you'll come to me for your wedding slip- | 
pers.” And, so saying, Isaac shouldered his bag | 
again, and left the path free. 

At another moment, Edward would have 


mmiled at the old man’s acute observation of the 
direction of his glances in church, and at his 
persevering endeavour to attract a customer, 
npon 


‘onnded that observation; brt his | 
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thonghts were too painfully divided between his 
father and his mistrees —hie duty and his love: 
and, during his rapid walk te St Michael's ree. 
tery, he conld only reselve te be guided in all 
things by the judgment and the feeling of 
Klizaheth 

She received her lover with the wentle sel! 
pesspesion the calm and eerions eweetnese, which 
characterised her manner, and whieh had been 
partly, perhaps, the eanee, partly the reenlt of 
the confidence placed in ber by Me Shmner 
His father had, to snit his purpose, foreed him 
eelf te advert to her situation and her erigin in 
hie conversation with hie eon. hut Peward felt 
provdly that there wae no trace of the charity 
schoolorofthe cervants« hallin the law ly woman 
whe etood hefore him with a» simple and own 
aferted propriety inn higher rank it wenld 
dienity that 
Hic distress woe immediately 


termed would have 


have heen 
heepemoed a palace 
visible te her, and her anecions in pines eprved 
th introduce his etory 

Wei must part, kilward: aa te that there 
ran he neither doubt nor question” eaid ehe. in 
a low, efeardy voiee, whilst the teare trembled an 
the Jong fringes of her lorwe black eyes, and the 
rich colour went and came on the finely turned 
theeks and lips, which «a eeulpt yy would havea 
l have 


nlhwaye felt, 


heen proud ti mornlel v\ Om mrtret part 
alwaye known that it wonld he en 
withont Sireper ting or dreaming of thie obetacle, 


that Mr Morris would find 


jer tion to receiving mente his fanily 


an proupe rable ob 
] crvser byt, 
perhaps, knowing that. to have forlidden your 
visite. bot | was encour wel mommy attachment 
hy one whom Jam bound tea nhey and hy whoea 
ordere [| have acted in this bueineee > and my 
own feelings led me but ten readily inte the 
error (oh, if it were only for onreel yea, {hie 


poverty vould be nothing ' Young, active, ae 
customed to exertion, it wonld be delightful te 
labour with you and for you-—delightfal to feel 
that thera wae no enperiority on your side, @. 
cept that of 
your manly and vigorous character Hat your 
father tu tear 


him from hie home, to eend him in hie old age 


your reeper tahle connexionse, and 
your kind and excellent father | 
to eerve aa an hireling he, @ long necnatomed 
to reepect and consideration '—to bhanieh him 
from hie friends, hia neighbours, hie native town! 
We must not think of it. The aarcrifice muet he 


And you will find your happiness, dear 
in hie re 


made 
E.d ward—we ehall find our happiness- 
stored comfort, and in the conecionanessa of hav. 
ing done our duty.” 

Affectionate son ae Edward wna 
mined aa he had professed himeelf to abide by 
the decision of his mistress, he could not for. 
bear from combating thie resolution, She listened 


and deter. 


to him with sweet and mournful attention, ae if 


willing to hear all that he had to aay ; but her de 
termination was unshaken. She had just asked— 

“ Since we must part, dearest Kdward, were 
it not wiser to shorten thie pain?” when ar odd 
looking little note wae delivered to her. 


Elizabeth read the contents once, twice, thrice, 
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O70 WEDDING 
and remained silent and perplexed, as if hardly 
c omprehending the meaning. 

“It is very strange!” exclaimed she, think- 
ing aloud, and forgetting that she was not alone ; 
‘very strange! What can he want at this 
hour?” 

«“ He!” exclaimed Edward, jealous (so strange 
a thing is a lover’s heart) of her whom he was 
upon the very point of resigning. ‘“ He!— 
what he? From whom comes that note >” 

“From one who must be apprised of this 
event.” 

‘‘ Not, surely, from Mr Sumner? No; from 
him it cannot be. But from whom? Who can 
have the power so to absorb your attention at 
such a moment?” 

Klizabeth paused an instant, and then said, 
gently—‘‘ Come with me, and you shall know, 
Although we are doomed to pert, to meet no more, 
you must always be amongst the most valued, 
the most cherished of my friends. I cannot 
afford to lose your good opinion, Come with me, 
and you shall know all.” 

She tied on her bonnet, wrapped herselfin alarge 
cloak, and they passed through the rectory gar- 
den into the churchyard. The fine old Gothic 
building, with its grey cloisters, its graceful 
porch, its towers, and its steeple, rose in sombre 
grandeur from the graveyard, covered with snow, 
by which it was surrounded, the summit almost 
lost in the frosty mists of the air; so that the 
imagination added to the actual height, gave a 
cathedral-like grandeur to the edifice. A few 
yews and cypresses were clustered ia one corner, 
and a row of stately their larger limbs 
partially covered with snow, which lay in long 
intersecting lines, defining the forms 
branches, led to an iron gate, which opened into 
a narrow lane, leading to one of the poorest and 
least populous suburbs of the town, Along this 
lane, Elizabeth passed, sedulously attended by 
Edward. 

“ T ought to have told you 
in a low voice— 


limes, 


before,” said she, 
forbade the disclosure, and Mr Sumner, | hardly 
know why, coincided in his desire—that, although 
acharity girl, lam not, as you have thought, an 
orphan. I have a father, 
tionate father, one whom I love dearly, and who 
dearly loves me. 


man, following a mean oc cupation ; not so poor 


but that he makes me frequent presents, and is | 


most kind and generous to the widow in whose 


cottage he lives, and whom he mainly supports. 
Still, 


a man so intelligent, so well-educated. and so 
respectable in station as Mr Morris. I always 
felt that something would prevent our union. 
And so, alas! it has turned out.” 

by this time the clouds had se far cleared 
away as to admit glimpses of a keen and frosty 
which shed a pale, desolate light 
upon every object ; dwelling with tenfold deso- 
lation on a small hovel, whose rugged thatch and 
windows stuffed with rags. as well as the broken- 


moon, cold, 





his time o’ 


_hands, and feeble breath, 


_some carpenter's yard, 


side him, the beloved of his heart. 
of the | 


‘only he whom it most concerns | 
and mended, 
a most fond and afiec- | 


He is a poor but industrious 


I have always felt that he was not fit to be | 
your father, nor to be connected so closely with | 


ae OSes 


tired to her part of the dwelling. 





SLIPPERS. 


down state of the little gate, (ajar perforce, since, 
hanging by one hinge, it would neither shut nop 
open, ) which led into the narrow front court, 
betokened the most sordid poverty. 

Up this court Elizabeth passed ; and, knocking, 
with, as it seemed, a forced resolution, at a low 
door, in little better condition than the gate 
which formed the outer barricade, was immed). 
ately admitted by an infirm old woman into 


_a dark and dismal kitchen. 


“ T look for your father every minute, Miss 
setsy, quoth the tottering crone, “ for ‘tis past 
coming in; and, if ye'll wait tilj ] 
strike a light, ye may walk into his room, and 
I’il kindle ye a bit o’ fire ; for you tender lasses, 
that live in grand houses, can’t abear the evld 


like us poor folk that be used to nothing better, 


And, so saying, she fumbled out an old tinder. 
box, and having, with some difficulty, cherished 
a spark into a flame—for her old and withered 
seemed numbed and 
chilled by the cold which she defied so manfully 
—she lighted a wretched candle, led the way 
into the next apartment—and endeavoured, with 


_a little damp straw, and a few dirty chips, that 


had evidently been long trodden under foot in 
to produce, in a small 
rusty grate, from which the brickwork was 
breaking away, something as nearly approaching 


toa blaze as the state of the fireplace and the 


nature of the fuel would allow. 

Edward, inthe meanwhile, took a mournful sur- 
vey of the sordid abode, contrasting so strongly 
with the appearance, the mind, and the manners 
of the lovely and graceful woman who stood be- 
The hearth 
and its appointments—the bit of old iron that 
served as a poker, the broken dustpan that off- 
ciated as shovel, the pipkin upon two legs, and 
the lipless pint cup which did duty as kettle, pot, 
and saucepan—this niggard and beggarly hearth 
was but a type of the rugged and scanty plenish- 
ing of the comfortless chamber. A joint stool, 
a rickety table, and two tumble-down chairs, une 
of them garnished with aeushion, darned, patched, 
until mending was no longer pos- 
sible, figured in the centre of the uneven, bricked 
floor ; over the chimney, was a mug without 4 
handle, a teapot curtailed of its fair proportions 
by the loss of half a spout, a teacup and saucer 
of diferent patterns, and two or three plates and 
basins, all more or less cracked, and repaired, 
not very artistically, with putty and white paint. 
Jn one corner was the inmate’s humble bed—a 
chaff mattrass, with one or two rugs or horse- 
clothes, much the worse for wear ; in another, 
the little pile of straw, and chips, and rotten 
sticks, from whence the fuel now smoking rather 
than burning in the chimney had been selected ; 
and, in a third, a dingy heap of old shoes. 

The old woman, satisfied with her labour, re- 
Elizabeth was 


the first to break the pause which succeeded her 
departure. 

‘“ This, Edward, is the abode of my father—of 
a father whom, in spite of all that surrounds us, I 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


371 


have good cause to love. Does not the sight of | deal besides, that neither of you know, wise as 


such misery serve to reconcile you to the destiny 
that parts us? Such, at least, is the effect which 
it ought to have—which it has on me. Tam not 
ét to belong to your family. Never should | 
have cherished such a thought. Strange that 
Mr Sumner, knowing as he did the whole truth, 
should have encouraged our attachment! Strange, 
most strange, that, till now, the name and the 
existence of my father should have remained a 
ecret! Well! my presumption is fitly punished, 
and you will turn with a freer heart to one more 
worthy to share your home and possess your af- 
feetions. 

«Say not so, my own Elizabeth! Were it not 
for my paramount duty to my own most kind 
and excellent father, all that I see here would 
but supply a fresh motive for our union. All 
speaks of poverty and industry—nothing of 
crime, And, next to the joy of offering you a 
comfortable home, should I reckon that of rescu- 
ing one so near and dear to you from penury and 
toil. Oh! that I were now the free agent that I 
thought myself yesterday! Not another night 
should your father spend veneath this roof. If 
my wretched uncle, Arnott, could but know the 
misery that his wild spirit of speculation has 
brought upon us all!” 

“If he could, Master Edward, I am minded 
that he'd rather cry old shoes than gamble in the 
share market,” quoth our friend Isaac, advancing 
into the roum; depositing, with considerable 
care, his two bags of shoes in their appropriate 
corner, and emptying, with equal readiness, 
divers rotten sticks, fir apples, and stumps of 
gorse, gathered during his day’s travel—for 
apparently he had wended countryward—from 
the several pockets of his nondescript garments. 
“If these Stock-Exchange gamblers could but 
tell the sore hearts they cause to their friends 
and kindred, mayhap it might go nigh to reform 
em,” pursued Isaac. ‘ So here you be, Master 
Edward, come to make a deal, as I prophesied ; 
and ye ha’ brought Bess wi’ ye, to clinch the bar- 
So much the better. Gie me a kiss, Bess, 
‘) thon be’st come to help Master Edward to 
choose his wedding slippers—eh, my girl?” And 
the old man nodded his head, with a knowing 
wink, and chuckled—*‘ Come to choose the wed- 
ding slippers ,* 


gain, 


“Alas, my dear father, you little know" —— | 


began Elizabeth. 


“ Alack and alack, wench! No alacks for 
me. Ido know all the story ; ay, and a great 


| 


ye think yourselves. 
girl, sit ye down here by the fire. 
as white as the snow on the house-top; and 


you all about it.” 
drew his two chairs to either side of his little 
fire, seated himself upon a stool in the middle, 
flung on fresh fuel, breaking the sticks with his 
withered hands, and did the honours of his small 
apartment with much hospitality. 
ter Morris, for all I cry old shoes about the 
Streets, and my Bess (heaven bless her sweet 
face!) was brought upat acharity school, it ain't 
altogether for want of a bit of money. 
year have I been scraping and scraping, and 
hvarding and hoarding, to save her a portion ; 
and I told her and Mr Sumner not to let out 
that she had a father, just for the pleasure of 
the surprise like. So, in the meantime, comes 
this affair of Master 
old shoes than go gambling in shares. 
pened to have the money, waiting for a good secu- 
rity—nothing like turning an honest penny— 
just when Master Byrne was wanting it for your 
father. So I lets him have it. Here's the paper, 
see—the what-d’ye-call’t >—the bill of sale. And 


Come, my good boy and 
Bess looks 


thou, Master Edward, art not much better. Sit 
down, and make yourselves comfortable. I'll tell 


And the old shoe-merchant 


‘Well, Mas- 


Many a 


Arnott. Ay, better ery 


So I hap- 


I offered him my girl, with £5000 to her portion ; 


not letting out who she was. And here I've just 
got a letter from him to Master Byrne, saying 
as how twill break your heart to marry her; 


not thinking, mind, that she’s she. And I s’pose 


as how you are come to say that you won't have 


her, ‘cause o’ your father—eh? So she’s refused 


o’ both hands—eh, Bess? Well! I love a good 
father, and I love a good son; he'll be sure to 
make a good husband. And, if Bess don’t make 


| thee a good wife, my lad, there’s no faith in 


| 


woman. So take her!—and take this bit o’ 
paper ; that’s four thousand pounds : and there's 
one thousand that I promised,” continued he, 
going to one of his corner heaps, and taking a 
couple of dirty bank-notes out of an old shoe ; 


| «and another that I give, ‘cause of these two re- 


fusals. A good father makes a good sen, and a 
good son ‘ll make a good husband. And I've 
heard to-day, from a real Jew, who knows a good 
deal of what goes on on “Change, that Master 
Arnott is likely to get his money back again. So 
now off wi’ ye to Master Morris, and tell him the 
news. And, hark ye, my boy, don't forget to 
come back for the Wedding Slippers!’ 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


How blest is he for whom the sigh 
Of gentle woman oft is breathed !— 
On whom is fix'd her wistful eye— 
Around whose heart her hopes are wreathed! 
Oh, priceless is her tender love! 
‘Tis th’ only drop to mankind given, 
From the bright bowl that's fill'd above, 
From which they drink of bliss in Heaven! 


But not for all does woman's heart 
Yield up the feeling there implanted— 
Alas! ‘tis oft the bitter part 
Of him to whom it ne'er is granted, 
To prize it most, Thus are the fairest 
And richest gems always the rarest t 


i 


Kilkenny, 1835. 
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PROGRESS OF POLITICAL CORRUPTION.—NO. IIT. 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S CIVIL LIST — THE 
DUCHTES OF CORNWALL AND LANG 


“Wouarvare three thousand livrestothe King 
said the ladies of the court to M. Necker. “ Ah 4 
replied the financier si they are the taxation of 
a village.’ * What is a 
half-a-million,” Mr Spring 
Lord Stanley, m 


flourishing community 


mar ¢ re ; 
expendi ii ‘ 


roval 
Rice, Sir R. Peel, or n \ 
exclaim, to this opnlent and 


Please Messieurs, 


‘ ’ 
«) ? 


> i } ) + . 
it is the produce of jast vears cuties on news 
papers and advertisements. which impeded the 
J 
f ) rc , 
circulation of useful information to Classes oO 


, F . 
pre quce Oi «i 


butter, 


bread and 


the people ; it is more than the 
the taxes levied on Corn, on cheese, on 
shins, and hides, bi which the price a! 
has 


Call you this nothing. centleme: 


consumer, 
It is 
deal to be improvidently granted by «a Reformed 


shoes been enhaneed to every 


a great 


Parliament. and for which every member ought te 
be ealled to strict 


at ' : , 
Lhe value of money is relative—it ) 


account by his constituents 
reference 
to its abundance—-a penny to a beggar is more 


than a sovereign toa lord, If taxation touched 
only the superfluities, not the necessaries of jife 
if it scotched only the rich—such trifles might 
pass unheeded : hut, so long as the nation is told, 
in solemn phrase, by the Chancellor of the 
chequer, that his wants are so ui that dre 
cannot take his hands of the loaf of the 
man 


x. 
rrent 
preven 
the comforts o! the ™ ddle ‘ lass rein, 

the reasonable enjoyments of the wealthy, we say 
that the guardians of the publie purse are wil a] : 
indefensil le in wasting a shilling on the i lare and 


trappings of royalty. 


Chis is the pounds-and- pence view of the mat 
; : 
ter ; the constitutional one is more important 
: } 
Lavis] grants to the crown are lat h g ‘ 


to the ministers. Phey may use them 
cally, 


they MA pervert them to the fostering Of per. 


or—and the temptation lies that wiy— 


nicious power, There is, perhaps, little direct 

gross corruption in the state: but we are not 
. " . ’ 

entirely removed from aqanger., \\ eC are a com 


mercial people we have a commercial 


press=—=j 
commercial 


mons——a 


commercia! House of ( om- 


har—a 


commercial, and as respects many oa 
them, a needy peerage. 
batch of ove; paid places. a goo 


pensions, & string of 


Place at our disposal a 

J round sum for 
coronets and baronetcies, 0! 
garters ana rods, and wands. ani 
undertake to give a hoist 


. 7 lie a -" } } 
nM “anv cirection that an epicurean VM alpole or 


ribbons, and 


gold sticks, and we wil] 
despotic Bute could desire, to the public policy 
of the empire. itis not the amount of the | | 
or the cost it entails on the community. that is 
of the greatest moment ; it is the irresponsible 
hands in which it is placed, and the sinister uses 


to which it may be apphed. in bolstering up th: 


, Mad ce Stael’ ( eiderTration« > aw 
| siael's Considerations on the French Revo- 
lution, Vol. |. p. 95. 


, 


KENT ANNUITY — REVENUES OF THE 
‘ASTER—THE PENSION COMMITTEE. 


interests of the few, at the expense of the man: 
whik h renders it danger: ns to the reneral wv ea! 
se Kee; your salaries hi Ww, said Jerem) Ben 


tham to Mr 
Vou 7 ike t} 


. : 
~HAYV Gispron irtionsate 
ahaa 


pia } to t! > Services 


Vo7 }, ld ort baits for imbee ] ty > we { ste 
hact (+ cel nt employ Ss \" uagereya nt 
public administration all the fribhbles—the § 
Charles Easvs, Hon. Tom Shuffetons d Lor 
lonpingtons of socrety hemera. who may he 


harmless in their places, l if Whi ong! t never ta 
he seen in the publie offices, whi work infinit, 
mischief there, by neeligence and it competenc: 
Ellenhorough’s 


“ disesteem and 


infring Ing J idee 
1} c 


of the Queens lieges, her Mijesty’s 


ure daily 
libel law. hy bringing into 
conte mpt” 
government, 


7 hese mpree utions mat hoe WS¢ Pia] hereafter : at 


ee ene. Oe we 
present, wo fear, they will pass unheedes Re 
‘ . ‘ 
g ) ’ 
form has evidently retrograded—the race now js 


hackwards. Never more shall we say, except in 
bitter irony. Parl: 
the trading, confiding, hoping, or collusive par. 
Niembers have got their leas: 


think, for 


17 a) : — 2% te 
ify personal ambit on or cumaity : an 


« Reformed ment —call it 


’ arnt ; } 
mamMment, sig neg 


as they fond seven vears, or as long 


AS MAY CTA 
they, nearly one and all, snap their fingers at 
their landlords, 

terminate the * 
Political ( orruption with the Georges : 


first month of Queen Victoria's first 


} ’ e 
Our hope was ti Progress of 
brut the 


Parl 
+ «awe 


a supplementa 
‘ : 


iment 


. ‘ 
amypid Nn aterints for 


Chapter. The situation of the country is note 

ous a honeless debt hanging over us: nrofite 
mad wages unusually low and the oorTr (:nd's 
nortion——reduced to that minimum of food, it 


ititv and aoualitv. which. after an officia 


to the su» 


nwt 
wa 


! 
trial, has been found indispensable 
port of life. Under these circumstances, 
was the duty of the national representatives >— 
rustice to the public creditor, and justice 
Most assured!) 


Let us se 


to their constituents, require ? 
a watchful 
this obligation has been 
settlement of the Crvm List. 
had his debts 
He had, like his predecessors 


. 
. 


and uhsparing economy, 


how redeemed by the 
George III. paid eight? times. 
since the Revolv- 
ivil List granted him at the commencee- 
liouse of (Commons 
deemed adequate to his wants; but his expend- 
iture constantly exceeded his income, till at 
length Ministers, becoming ashamed of repeated 

‘ations to Parliament, determined, in 18% 
to give him an allowance, formed on the basis of 
his highest expenditure during antecedent years. 
arrangement subsisted till the Regen 


' « 
lt eae *. ‘ 


, 


ment of his reign. which the 


appli 


This 


Government ; when, the Prince of Wales peing 
stil! more expensive than his father, the Civ! 
List again fell enormously in arrear. 


At this 
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QUBEN VICTORIA'S CIVIL LIST. 


time, Lord Castlereagh was Minister. His Lord. 
ship was DY great economist, and rendily followed 
the notable precedent of 1804, for averting future 
embarrassments in the roeval household. In his 
Civil List Regulation Bill of 1816, he adopted, 
gs the basis of his plan, the marimnam expendi- 
sete of the first four vears of the Regency. It 
was on this extravagant seale of estimate that 





the Civil List of George LV. continued through | 


the whole of his reign. On his accession, the 


(ivi! List \et was passed, as Mr Creevy re- 


marked at the time, with the entire approbation | 


of “all parties 5” 
in mahing a permanent addition to the King’s 
income, of a quarter of a millten above that en- 
ioyed by his predecessor, 

‘On the acecssion of William TV,, there was a 
shifting of weights, » transfer of charges from 
one fund to another, and reduction inthe classes 
of payment ; but no saving tothe publie. The al 
lowances for the privy purse and the royal house 
hold were the same as those for George IV. And 
itigon the same wasteful seale that a Reformed 
Parliament—-withont inquiry, without the exa- 
mination of a single witness, or the ealling fora 
single paper— has settled the Civil List of (Jneen 
Victoria. It is net formed on the basis of the 
somewhat lavish expenditure of the latter years 
of George TLT., whe had a large family to sup 
port, and who was paid in a depreciated cur- 
rency, but onthe still more lavish scale of expense 
of the four first years of the Regency. 

A word may be here premised of the principie 
on which these Civil List arrangements are con 
They are considered a bargain with 
into at the 
beginning of every reign, by which Parliament 


cluded, 
the sovereign—na wontract entered 


undertakes to pay a certain yearly sum, during 
the King’s life, for his personal maintenance and 
dignity. But it is a bargain binding only on one 
side ; therefore it is, in law and reason, no bar 

guinatall, Ifthe sum granted by Parliament 
is sufficient, the arrangement continues; if it 
exceeds the royal expenditure, the King pockets 
the surplus ; if it falls short, Parliament makes 
up the deficiency. ‘This was the practice during 
the long reignof George III. Parliament granted 
hima fixed allowance; but this being inadequate, 
they made it up by new grants. ‘These applica- 
tions becoming unpopular, it was determined to 
ascertain the utmost amount of money the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and the Master 
of the Robes could possibly spend ; and up to this 
amount the Civil List was augmented. The 
same course was adopted under the Regency. The 
Prince of Wales experimented for about three 
years. Having found the maximum of his dis- 
bursements in entertainments to the Allied Sove- 
reigns, in Carleton House fet¢s, and other outgo- 
ings, at this amount his income was fixed. The 
royal income having been stretched to the utmost 
limit of profusion, during the national intoxication 
of the battle of Waterloo, by the most voluptuous 
monarch that ever sat on the throne, it was, in 
homely phrase, nailed there—it was continued for 
bis life and that of his successor, and now forms 


that is, all parties concurred 


of Parliamentary finesse, 


+) 
tg. 


the basis of the Whig arrangement for the Queen, 
proving the verity of Lord Melbourne’s remark 
on the non-nigygardliness of Parliaments, whether 
reformed or boroughmongering. 

The following comparative statement shews, 
at one view, the equality of the Parliamentary 
allowanees for the three sovereigns, without re- 
gard to differences in the value of money, their 
habits, or personal circumstance ; one being a 
maiden Queen, George IV. a noted rake, and 
Wilham tV. a family man of wide ramifications. 


George 1\ William IN Victoria 


Privy Purse, 400.000 hoon | £60000 
Salarus and Retired 
Allowances, Pega IS) 300 M1200 
Kaxpe sessar the Hlous 
hold, 171500 17100 172 500 
Roval Bounty, Alms, 
ana Special Service, 23.200 23 200 13.200 
Unappropriate Mommies, _ _ Sano 
£85000 2385 0000 £885 000 


\.r of the first Parlia- 
joh of the 
first magnitude, perpetrated in the most approved 
fashion of the school of Castlereagh, 
and Nicholas Vansittart : in which sen inary the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer took early lessons 
A Select 


inquire inte the income and 


So much for the Farsi 
ment under the new reign. It is a 


( anning, 


( committee 
was appointed to © 
expenditure of the Civil List, and its probable 


future charge.” From this it might have been 


inferred tliat a general Inquest would have been 


instituted into the past and future expense of 


this department of the public service. No such 
thing ; the object was not to inquire, but te sereen 
inquiry, to give the semblance of popular sane- 
tion to all the extravagant items that had been 
previously concocted in the recesses of the Trea- 
That this was the seope of its functions, 
First, the committee 


sury. 
mAY he hence inferred. 


-was named by the Hon. Thomas Spring Riee 


| himself, whose accounts and estimates were te 


| be inquired into and tested. 


Secondly, the com- 


position of the committee was such as to defeat 


| its ostensible purpose: consisting, first, of Tories, 


who are bound by their principles to support 
regal profusion as well as prerogatives ; secondly, 
of ministerial officials or expectants, whose dis- 
cretion was fettered by their hopes, or the tenure 
of their offces ; and, thirdly, of a small guidable 
minority of well-meaning persons, who seem 
to have been placed there to give a colour- 
able appearance of impartiality to its proceed. 
ings. Though @ committee of inquiry, it was 
precluded from all means of investigation; no 
power to send for papers, or to examine wit- 
nesses ; all the work previously prepared, ready 


| cut and dry, before the committee met or existed, 


“ Here, gentlemen, are the accounts—take them 
or none; you are my judges, appointed by my- 


self, and Lam your chairman; 1 am the person 


on trial, and the only witness you will be allowed 
to examine. Be quick, gentlemen, in making up 
your minds ; for this precious Civil List must be 


passed before the recess, that Jobn Bull may 


pass it, and forget it with his Christmas cheer. 
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Go, expedite your proceedings. Here is one more 
document—the judgment or report you ought to 
agree to; sign it, and the business is done.” 
Exeunt omnes. 

Thus, the order of the performances—and no- 
thing better was ever done by Mr Yates or Mr 
Matthews—was as follows :— 

Mr Spring Rice’s Civil List was to be tried. 

Mr Spring Rice named a committee to try it. 

Mr Spring Rice was chairman, while 

Mr Spring Rice was being tried. 

Mr Spring Rice selected alltheevidence against 
himself. 

Mr Spring Rice was the only witness against 
himself. 

Mr Spring Rice drew up the report or judg- 
ment against himself. 

Mr Spring Rice laid the judgment on the table 
of the House of Commons. 

And, lastly, Mr Spring Rice made the longest 
speeches, as was natural, in defence of that judg- 
ment. 

Asa suitable tailpiece, Mr Hume proposed, 
in the committee room, to insert, at the end of 
the report, the following words :—* As the Com- 
mittee have not had sufficient details before them 
to enable them to judge either as to the number 
of officers and servants in the departments of 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, and the 
Master of the Horse, or as to the tradesmen’s 
bills in those several departments, the Committee 
do not consider themselves called upon to offer 
any opinion as to the adequacy of the details of 
the estimate.” Question put, and negatived. 

By whom was the amendment negatived ? 
Who were present? It is possible the Honour- 
able Member for Kilkenny was alone when he 
proposed his resolution, or had the benefit of the 
solitary and casting vote of Mr Chairman Rice. 
This would have only been an appropriate finish, 
and we incline to think such was the fact, as we 
remark, in the Appendix to the Report, that, 
in all the previous divisions, the names of the 
members who divided are given, but not in this, 

Strange as the proceedings of the Civil List 
Committee may appear, there were men of worth 
and intelligence upon it ; men whom the country 
is accustomed to confide in for useful sense, 
watchfulness, and perspicacity. Sir R. Peel 
and Mr Goulburn were following their wonted 
vocation ; but how could Messrs Grote, Hawes, 
Strutt, George Evans, and Lord Ebrington lend 
themselves to such a hacknied delusion ?—how 
could they continue to sit on a Committee of In- 
quiry, without the means of inquiry, without any 
detailed information to throw light on the lavish 
estimates which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
called upon them to sanction ? Could they know, 
without interrogating the parties themselves, 
whether the following were really necessary to 
the comfort and dignity of the sovereign; or 
mere sinecurists, that might be dismissed to more 
appropriate scenes, in Drury Lane or Bartholo- 
mew Fair :— 

Lord Chamberlain, ‘. . 


° £2,000 
Vice-Chamberlain, . ° ‘ 


° 4 





° 502 

Order of the Bath, . ° ; . Ais 
_ Kings and Heralds at Arms, . P 355 

Sergeants-at-Arms and officers of Cere- 

monies, . ® ° . - 1,556 

The Lord Steward, ° . a 2,000 
Treasurer, . : : ° - 904 
Comptroller, . ‘ . ° ‘ 904 
Master of the Household, . ; - 1,158 
Master of the Horse, ‘ : 2,500 
Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshall, - 1,000 
4 Equerries, . . , ° ‘ 3,000 
4 Pages of Honour, . ° . . 
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8 Lordsin Waiting, ° . 


— aaronee . £5,616 
8 Grooms in Waiting, . 4 2.685 
First Lady of the Bedchamber, ; ‘Se 
7 Ladies, ° ° ° . - 3,500 
8 Maids of Honour, . ° ; 2,400 
8 Bedchamber Women, ‘ ; - 2,400 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, . . 5,199 
Corps of Yeoman of the Guard, . - 7,100 


Order of the Garter, . : 


Secretary, Clerks of Stables in Leadon, 
at Windsor and Brighton, , 1,500 
Or could they know the reasonableness of the 
following royal disbursements— 
Modellers and Floor-Chalkers, , ‘ £137 
Card Makers, . ‘ . » ‘ 118 


Washing, ° ° ° ° ° 3,014 
W hips, ‘ . ° : . ; 46 
Chimney Sweepers, , , e . 130 
Tailors, ° ‘ ° ° : ° 25 
Hatters, . ° ° ° ° l4 
Pages’ Uniforms,C iothing, Y eomen, Ward- 

ers, Watermen, Chapel Boys, and 

Maundy, > . ° . 2,131 
Grocery, ° . . . ‘ - 4,64 
Oilery, . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,793 
Fruit and Confectionery, ° ° » 1,741 
Washing Table Linen, . ° , 3,150 
Liqueurs, &c. ' ‘ 2,811 


Board Wages to the Yeomen of the Guard, 2,230 

There might be lavishness or stinginess in 
some of these items; but whether one or the 
other, the Committee knew nothing, save from 


_ the elucidatory glosses of Mr Chairman Rice. 





Act II. of the new Parliament was the addi- 
tional grant to the Duchess of Kent. Grasping 
meanness excites more indignation than open 
wickedness ; and whoever recommended the ap- 
plication was no wise friend of her Royal High- 
ness, however well their ‘ tongues may be at- 
tuned to courtly strains.” Was it worth while 
to peril the popularity of the young Queen be- 
fore her coronation, and that of her mother, for 
a paltry £8000 a-year. Repeated fleecings have 
made the people very sore. It is the everlasting 
lusting after money, that has done more to 
damage royalty and aristocracy in Europe thao 
their detestable wars. As to this particuler 
case, never was one brought forward on more 
fragile grounds. It is weaker even than that of 


the late Duke of York, who received £10,000 
a-year from the Tories, fer Officiating as custos 
to his afflicted parent. 

Leaving this offensiveness, let us turn to the 
extraordinary proceedings in respect of the 
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Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall. This is an 
interesting subject ; it is historically curious, as 
connected with an ancient branch of the Crown 
revenues, and instructive, from the mode it has 
peen dealt with, of the animus and competence 
of our middle-class representatives. As little 
seems to be known of the Duchies, we shall 
endeavour to give them a satisfactory elucida- 
tion. 

The Parliamentary allowance for a Civil List 
has been always held forth, as an equivalent 
given to the sovereign for the surrender of the 
hereditary revenues or ancient patrimony of the 
Crown, whether arising from real or personal 
estate. This was the understanding, and the 
actual practice, at the Revolution of 1688. In 
the Civil List, introduced by the 9th and 10th 
of William IIT., the revenues of the Duchies 
were surrendered with the other branches of 
the hereditary revenues, and so continued on 
every new accession, till that of George III. In 
this reign, the small branches of the hereditary 
revenues first began not to be surrendered ; 
they were reserved for the King’s private use— 
another anomaly, introduced on the establish- 
ment of a privy purse. This was quite an ex- 
otic, and never heard of till the time of the 
“good old King.” At first the sum set aside 
for the privy purse was £48,000 a-year; but the 
King’s family increasing, it was augmented to 
£60,000. Precisely the same sum has been set 
apart for our maiden Queen, by the economical 
Whigs. To what uses the privy purse is ap- 
plied, can only be matter of conjecture. Inthe 
Civil List, every item of royal disbursement is 
provided for; sums are voted for the household 
expenses ; for tradesmen’s bills; for the royal 
wardrobe ; for the master of the horse ; for sala- 
ries, pensions, and gratuities: there is no im. 
aginable want of any kind, whether to eat, drink, 


DUCHIES OF CORNWALL AND LANCASTER. 
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wear, or give away, for which there is not a pro. | 


For what end then can be this modern 
device of a privy purse? In the case of George 
lil,, it was most likely the suggestion of some 
courtier, to gratify the monarch’s avarice, or to 
enable him always to have a little loose money 
about him, to-give to his children. In the case 
of Victoria, the royal pocket-money, however, 
can have no such destination. William IV. 
had his privy purse of £60,000, and no doubt 
many ways of using it; as well as that of his 
consort, of £50,000. In this reign, the uses of 
the privy purse were extended; it became a 
kind of dust-hole, into which was swept all re- 
dundancies, whether accruing from the duchy 


vision, 
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Inglis has intimated his intention to move for a 
return of the produce of the hereditary revenues 
for the last seventy years. Let him do so, and 
also of their application. He will find that, 
while nearly one hundred millions have been 
paid for the use of the royal family, littl—very 
little indeed—has been paid out of the Crown 
revenues for the use of the public. The Admir- 
alty droits have been the chief source of the 
hereditary income. They yield much during 
war—little or nothing during peace. How have 
they been appropriated? Nominally, they formed 
part of the purchase-money of the Civil List 
allowance; but, for the most part, they have been 
expended in the payment of royal debts and 
arrears, of furniture bills for the palaces, ex- 
penses of the King’s journeys to Hanover and 
Scotland, and of the Princesses to Weymouth ; 
and in additional grants, beyond their Parlia- 
liamentary allowances, to the younger branches 
of the Royal Family. It was the same with 
escheat and intestate property: hardly any 
found its way into the Treasury ; it was inter. 
cepted for decorating Brighton Pavilion, or other 
royal gewgaws. With these hints, we advise Sir 
R. Inglis to pursue his researches. Like many 
Tories, he has, we suspect, read only one side of 
the history of the Georges: let him turn to the 
other and more trust-worthy sources of intelli- 
gence. He will there find that this bubble-bar- 
gain of the Civil List settlement has been an 
imposition on the community—that the life. 
annuity has been granted to the Sovereign, on 
condition of receiving an equivalent, but that 
the equivalent has been shamefully withheld, or 
misapplied, by servile and trading ministers. 

As to this Whig job of the Lancaster and Corn. 
wall revenues, it is gross, palpable, and without 
extenuation. At the commencement of the reign 
of William 1V., Lord Althorp distinetly stated, 
they were to be surrendered with the rest of the 
Crown revenues. Lord Brougham held the 
same language. Finding, however, the King 
wished to retain them, for reasons well known, 
these noble Lords altered their tone, and took 
shelter under some legal subterfuges. But now 
every obstacle is removed; there is neither 
Prince of Wales nor illegitimate issue. ‘ The 
Queen's Governors,” as the honourable M.P. for 
Leeds termed them, are truly independent, They 
are, if British ministers ever were, strictly re- 


sponsible ; and let them mind what they are 


— 


revenues, or from savings in the royal stables, | 


household, kitchen, or pantry. From the latter 
source alone, £22,731 accrued to the late King, 
end was paid into his privy puree.”—Civil List 
Report, App. p. 11. 

Returning from this digression, we may re- 
mark, that the surrender of the hereditary reve- 
hues, about which there is always a flourish of 
trumpets on every new accession, has been, for 
the last three reigns, little more than a delusion 
“not to say fraud—on the nation, Sir KR, 








about. Lord John Russell told the House of 
Commons, that the revenues would be put under 
an improved system of management, and the 
accounts be annually laid before them. Is this 
all? Are we to be simply allowed to look at the 
papers, not touch the cash?’ For whose benefit 
will the improved management be, if we are not 
to share in the increased produce? Itcan never 
be meant to sweep the entire into the dust-hole ? 
Ah! my Lord, these tricks are bad policy ; they are 
foolish as well as mischievous. They might pass 
in boroughmongering times, but not when there 
are #0 many free pens and tongues to proclaim 
their “‘ whereabout,” 
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It is a ludicrous incident, that the wise gentle. e hancellor, . — 6 4 
ng” : . , “ Attorney ; ‘ : 66 5 4 
men of the Civil List ao actually ange Aeiiter ter the North Pare, ‘ae 1: ; 
their report, assigning the Queen an income o Ditto for the South Parts, 68.13 4 


£385,000, without once adverting to the Duchy 
revenues, Whether they were to continue to form 
an addition, or be abstracted from the royal 
allowanee. So completely do they appear to 
have been bewildered by some paltry savings, 
jingled in their ears by their adroit chairman, 
that they entirely overlooked a cool £100,000, 
lying directly in their pathway. It is possible 
some of them may have forgotten, or been un- 
conscious of its existence ; if so, it is preper 
they should, without delay, be made acquainted 
with the origin, amount, and tenure of these 
appanages of royalty ; for we are quite sure, if 
Mr Rice has another Civil List to eoncoct, he 
will be very desirous to secure their reappoint- 
ment, they managed his business so spaniel-like, 
Here, then, is a short unravelment of a story as 
old as Windsor Castle, and not less interesting. 
John Plantagenet—styled of Gaunt*— married 
Blanch, sole heiress of Henry Plantagenet, Duke 
of Laneaster, and, by virtue of that marriage, 
succeeded to his vast possessions. He received 
a summons to Parliament, as Duke of Lancaster, 
karl of Derby, Richmond, Lineoln, and Leices- 
ter. Lancaster became a county palatine, having 
a Treasury, Court of Chancery, and other roval 
franchises, which continue to this day, On the 
death of John of Gaunt. his eldest son, lienry, 
surnamed Bolingbroke, ascended the throne as 
Henry i\ . 
Drehy of Lancaster thy n better title than the 
Crown, and he, therefore, held the title and 
revenues of the Duchy separate from his royal 


He was well aware that he held the 


rights ; but Edward IV., on his aecession, an 
nexed, by statute, the honours and revenues ot 
the Duchy ot 


the first vear of lLlenry VII... it also was enacted. 


Lancaster to the Crown: and. in 


by statute, that all the lands of the Duehy at 
Lancaster, which hed. during the wars, been 
alienated from that inheritance, should be rein 
Henry VIII. 
but, inthe reign 
of Philip and Mary, the Duchy possessions were 


vested in the hing and his heirs. 
greatly impaired the revenues ; 
restored to their former extent hy act of Parhia- 
men’: whieh net, with these of kdward I\. and 
Henry Vil., © must be considered.” as Mr 
Wells remarks, ©“ as completely establishing the 
doctrine of a resumption of grants by the Crown 
and Parliament.” They also completely esta- 
blish the futility of those intimations thrown out 
in the late debates, that the Duchy is privat 
property of the Crown, with which Parlament 
has no right to meddie, and under shelter of 
which Mr Speaker Abercromby, with more zeal 
than learning, put an abrupt extinguisher on 
Mr Harvey's motion. 

The county of Lancaster is not co-extensive 
with the duchy, which has estates in many other 
counties. About the vear iss, the following 
account was taken o! the fees belonging to the 
duchy :— 

* Wells “ Revenue and Expenditure of the United 
Kingdom.”’ PP. 290. 


’ 





Besides perquisites, The sum of all the pay. 
ments to the officers amounted, in 1585, 
4641:3: 4 

The woods, forests, chases, and parks of the 
duchy, extended into thirteen counties, J, 
Yorkshire, there were twelve parks, beside 
forests ; in Staffordshire, seven parks; in Lan. 
caster, four; in Leicester, five ; in Essex, four. 
in Wiltshire, two, exciusive of Alborne chase : 
in Hampskire, two, and the chase of Holt; ig 
Hertford, three ; in Sussex, four, and the forest 
of Ashdown ; in Chester, one; in Derbyshire, 
there were High Peak Forest, and six parks 
one called Melbure Park, now corrupted inte 
Melbourne Park. 

It will naturally be asked, what has become 
of all those chases, forests, parks, and woods, 
forming part of the ancient landed possessions 
of the crown’ Why, they must be sought in 
those vast caverns of plunder—the rent-rolls of 
the peerage. If the alienated domains of her 
Majesty were resumed, as appears to have been 
freqnent formerly, there would at the current 
price of land, bea fund amply sufficient to defray 
the charges of civil government, without stamps, 
customs, or excise duties, 

In the year 1585, the whole revenues of the 
Duchy were estimated at £14,000 per annum, As 
the estates are let on fines, it is likely the rents 
reserved have been kept at the same amount, 
There are, however, valuable resources in the 
Duchy courts, whose emoluments arise from fees 
That of Chancellor has been 
retained at 24000 a-vear, exclusive of patron. 


and perquisites, 


ace. It is now held by Lord Holland, and, ia 
capacity a! 


Minister, 


which, his Lerdship is a Cabinet 
It was once held by the celebrated 
Dunning; and is a sop alwavs thrown to seme 
one whose influence or aid the Minister of the 
day thinks worth securing. 

Next, as to the Duehy of Cornwall, whose 
estates and rights were anciently very extensive. 
They were originally the possessions of the earls 
o! that county; but, the earldom reverting te 
Edward II],, he erected it inte a dukedom, it 
favour of his son, (afterwards the Black Prinee,) 


whom he invested with all the estates, tolls, and 


profits, which had formerly been enjoyed by the 


harls. This grant was subsequently confirmed 
by Parliament ; and the title and estates were 


settled in such a manner as that they should, m 





future, be enjoyed by every eldest son of the 
reigning king, and, in default of such son, should 
revert to the crown, to be held no longer than 
till the birth of an eldest son. Under this act, 
it has continued down to its Jast possessor, the 
Prince Regent, afterwards George 1\.; it is n0¥ 
held in abeyence by the Crown, which receives 
its revenues. The charter is very peculiar, 
limiting the succession to the eldest son of 
King. George 11. was never Duke of Cora 


wall; nor was (reorge 111., because his father, 
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fourth, fines, wrecks, estreats, Ac. 
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the Prince of Wales, never beeame King of | times prevents the working of mines, thereby 


If Queen Victoria were to marry, and 
have ason, he never could become Duke of 
cornwall, The original settlement of hing 
Edward was, most likely, intended as a provi- 
sion for the education and maintenance of the 
infant prince. if so, and this is Sir ©. Lemon's 
opinion, there can be no distinction between it 
and the Civil List, which is granted for the sup- 
port of the royal household. It could never 
have been intended that these revenues should 
secumulate during the minority of the Prince of 
Wales; and then, on his coming of age, be 
placed at his discretion. What better mode 
could be devised for making the prince a spend- 
thrift, than by placing at his uneontrolled dis. 
posal, £600,000 or LTO0,000, w hich it is probable 


England. 


the revenues would amount to, at their present 
value, by the time he attained his majority ? 

Mr Fox, Mr Burke, and other statesmen, al- 
ways repudiated the idea of the Duchy revenues 
being the King's private property. They con. 
sidered them part of the Civil List, which ought 





net to be transferred to swell the private re. | 


sources of the Crown, Everything held by the 
present family, in right of the kingly office, is 
held by a parliamentary title. ‘This was settled 
at the Revolution of 1688. The Plantagenets, 
or Tudors, might derive from preseription or in- 
heritance ; but the Tlouse of Brunswick derives 
from the bounty of the Lords and Commons, 
who called in William the Deliverer. It is mon. 
strous inconsistency in a Whig Attorney-Gene- 
ral, Whig Secretary of State, or Whig Speaker 
of the House of Commons, ever to have broached 
a contrary doctrine. But, if this argument 
does not settle the legal competence of Varlia- 
ment to deal with the Cornwall revenue, we will 
add another, which seems quite conclusive, 

The Duchy is settled by royal charter, con. 
firmed by act of Parliament. Have royal char- 
ters always been held inviolate, even in recent 
times? Who swept away the municipal charters 
of England and Scotland, and now meditate a 
uke reformation in Ireland? Verily, Lord John, 
Right Honourable James, and Honourable Sir 
John, Baron of Straddlealley, that is to be-— you 
do strain at pnats and swallow camels in a 
wonderful manner. 

lhe stake is too great to be left the prey of 
Ministerial jobbing. The present revenues of 
the Duke of Cornwall are supposed to amount 
to £30,000 ; but, with proper management, Mr 
Wells conjectures that they might be made to 
produce £90,000, The chief sources of this in- 
cone are—first, the coinage duty, which is pay- 
able to the Duke, as lord of the stannaries, 
spon all white tin coined ; second, the pro- 
Sts of manors, lands, and other property still 
“tached to the Duchy ; third, the profits of mines 
ani mineral rights on the Duchy estates ; 
The first 
‘s the chief source of income, and consists of 
‘our shillings levied upon every hundred weight 
of white tin brought to be coined. Efforts are 
veing made to get rid of this impost. It some- 








lessening employment, and is levied incenye. 
niently, without adding to its produge. The 
coinage days are too few, and the miners are 
obliged to cast their tin in a particular shape, 
whatever the purpose for which it is wanted, 
The effect of these regulations is to make the 
pressure of the duty of four shillings on the 
smelter, equivalent to one of six shillings, But 
the consumer, in this, as in similar cases, pays 
all ; for the smelters do not fail to represent the 
disadvantages under which they labour, to the 
government; and the duty on the import of 
foreign tin is kept high, to prevent competition, 
Thus remunerative prices are secured ; and the 
aristocracy of the miners, like the aristocracy of 
the surface lords, is kept up by the monopoly of 
the home market. 

The estates of the Duchy of Cornwall extend 
into the counties of Devon, Somerset, Wilts, 
Surrey, and to London, and yield a large reve- 
nue. Alienations have taken place to a great 
extent; but it is said that, in every case, the 
right to minerals is reserved. The lax adminia. 


tration of public property is mostly such, that 


encroachments are always going on, and vast 
quantities of land have been enclosed, and made 
private property, which, of right, belonged to the 
duchy. Lord Brougham related an instance, 
this session, of a man who had an estate which, 
in fifty years, had stretched, not by any natural 
means, but by some fraudulent proceedings, from 
forty-five acres to one hundred, When the 
worthy tenant was asked how it happened that 
an estate, containing originally but forty-five 
acres, could have, in so short period, grown into 
one hundred acres of good arable land, he replied 
that his grandfather had been exceedingly in- 
dustrious, and was very good at hedging hy 
candlelight! Lord de Dunstanville and Lewis 
Charles Dubuzerg, two of the chief bound-owners, 
and Mr Borlase, the steward of the stannaries, 
might be able to throw some, if not quite disin. 
terested light on these dark operations. 
Enormous fines have been taken for renewals 
of leases on putting in new lives, Between 
i809 and 1813, no less a sum than £129,000 was 
received for fines alone, exelusive of all other 
sources of revenue. ‘That valuable piece of 
ground on which the approaches to Waterloo 
Bridge were built, ealled the Prince's Meadow, 
paid a fine of £55,000, A part of Plymouth 
Harbour, called Sutton Pool, was let to the 
corporation, on a fine of £12,000; and, after 
inti, a rent of £1000, The remaining fines, 
£62,000, received during five years, were ob. 
tained, not for renewals of long leases of ninety- 
nine years, but on lives which may drop in 
two or three years. As it is mining property, 
the value of which may be greatly improved by 
the application of capital and improved ma- 
chinery, the fines may be raised from £6%,000 to 
£90,000 or £100,000, There is an estate in the 
neighbourhood of London, and on which we 
happen to be writing—the Kennington estate— 


| fur which a fine of £100,000 was asked, but re. 
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fused to be paid, within the last ten years. It | purpose of giving his annual /¢te champetre, ip 


was assessed by the vuluation of the surveyor at 
that sum. But, though £100,000 was objected 
to, the party may be willing to pay £80,000 or 
£90,000; and which, in the course of afew months, 
(if they have not already done so, ) her Majesty's 
Ministers may advise to be taken. 

Here, then, is a round sum of near £200,000 
upon the point of flowing into the Queen’s Privy 
Purse, in addition to the £60,000 a-year set 
apart for that purpose. Surely the amount of 
these funds ought to have been investigated 
before the settlement of the Civil List. A life- 
annuity, exceeding that granted to the luxurious 
George 1V., ought not to have been voted with- 
out first ascertaining the other sources of royal 
income. ‘This, however, has been done. With- 
out inquiry into the duchy revenues—without 
waiting for the report of the committee on pen- 
sions—the Civil List Act was hurried through 
Parliament before Christmas, with an indecent 
precipitancy and ignorance of its bearings never 
exceeded inthe rampant times of Toryism ; and 
the country saddled with the payment of £385,000 
a-year during the sovereign’s life—perhaps for 
the next fifty or sixty years to come. 

Not only an easement of the Civil List might 
have been effected, but an important one in the 
internal administration of the empire, by bring- 
ing the duchies—the “ two jewels of the crown,” 
as they used to be called—under Parliamentary 
control. 
palatine, there is kept up a parade of useless 
offices and courts sufficient for the government 
of akingdom. There are courts of chancery, 
ecclesiastical courts, privy-councillors, registrars, 
auditors, cursitors, prothonotories, and all the 
other mimicry of regal government. Monarchy 
\s degraded by being clothed with petty juris- 
dictions: in some parts of her dominions, the 
Queen is trustee and receiver for the Prince of 
Wales, en posse; in others, she is Marquis of 
the Isle of Ely, (in late editions of the Peer- 
age this part of the royal nomenclature has been 
dropped ;) farther north, she is Duke of Lancas- 
ter, Count Palatine, or dwindles into the humble 
Earl of Chester. Some of the courts kept up 
are the most ancient, and, in virtue of their 
antiquity, the most rotten inthe kingdom. The 





eee 


In these, as well as in the counties | 


Stannary Court of Cornwall is an instance. It | 


exists by immemorial custom, and was instituted 
for deciding disputes between miners, without 
the delay and expense of a journey to Westmin- 
ster. A jury tries, and the Lord Warden, or 
his steward, or his deputy, presides. But the 
whole constitution is vile. 
vice-warden are interested in the decision of 
the most important questions that come before 
them; and *‘ justice,” as Mr Wells observes, ‘‘ and 
the interests of the Crown and the People, re- 


The steward and the | 


! 


' 


{ 


Regent’s Park, to the London fashionabies ; », 
that there is no possibility of bringing an appeal 
before him. The only appeal which has bee, 
latety made has been now nearly fourteen year, 
without a decision. 

Chancellor, receivers-general, and all the chief 
offices, are sinecures in which most of the reve. 
nues of both duchies are absorbed. A brother of 
Lord Dorset was, and we believe still is, assay. 
master for tin in Cornwall, who never evep 
visited the principality—the sinecure of his in. 
fancy, manhood, and maturity. The letting of 
the lands opens boundless scope for jobbing and 
favouritism. The officers of the Cornwall duchy 
are said to possess no map, ancient or modern, 
of the estates of the duchy. Hence that con. 
stant hedging by candle-light before alluded to, 
and which, ere long, must swallow up the entire 
property. Many very productive mines are al- 
ready, to use the phrase of the county, “ out 
of duchy,” while those which produce little are 
allowed to remain in it. The most valuable 
leases are not unusually obtained by the officers, 
or their relatives and connexions. The copper 
mines, which are the most valuable, were let on 
lease for thirty-one years, at a rent of £40, on 
the payment of a fine of £12,000. The lease was 
granted to the father-in-law of the Surveyor. 
General, and some officers of the duchy, as is 
supposed, upon a report of the Surveyor -General, 
The magnitude of this job may be estimated 
from the opinion which prevails in the county, 
among those who have the best means of judg- 
ing, that, from one mine alone, the lessees re- 
ceived, as their profit, and this without any 
expense or trouble on their part, £20,000 a-year 
for seven years; and this, probably, did not 


_ constitute, at the time, a third of their gains, 
| In our own locality, the manor of Kennington, 


we had an instance, within the last two years, 
of the influence constantly at work in the man- 
agement of this sort of property. A yentleman, 
whose lease was nearly run out, sought a renewal ; 
and, as tenant in possession, and according to 
usage, he had an undoubted claim to pre-emp- 
tion. But our minister coveted Naboth’s vines 
yard. He sought a mansion and grounds more 
eligible than his own. At first he tried to pre- 
vail upon the tenant to surrender his priority; 
but not succeeding, Lord Bexley, the chureh- 
building commissioner, was set to work at Somer- 
set House ; and the consequence was, that, when 
Mr Proctor applied for a renewal, he found, to 
his astonishment, that the lease had been granted 
over his head to his own orthodox pastor, and 
reverend Master of Arts, 

Lord Althorp told the country that the Go- 
vernment had ceased to depend on patronage. 
How has this principle been worked out? What 


quire that the court should be altogether remo- | a field for reform is the Lancaster and Cornwall 


delled, or entirely abolished.” There is a rightof | snuggeries! 


Absurdities of judicial administra- 


appeal, from the decisions of the court, to the Lord | tion and government—nests of sinecures—job- 
Warden, who is the Marquis of Hertford, and | bing, foul and rapavious—why have they not all 


' 


who, for many years, has resided in Italy or in| 


| 


France, save a burried trip to England, for the 


been swept away, and the pledge honestly T¢- 
deemed, that was given on the aceession of Wil- 
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jigm 1V.? What are they retained for, but this 
alleged repudiated patronage—patronage the 
most its for M.P.’s, in profitable 
leases, and offices of large emolument and no 
labour. This is the worst sign of the times. 
Ministers seek to strengthen themselves, not by 
the equity of their measures, but by the sophisms, 
evasions, and even pecuniary pabulum of their 
Tory predecessors. 

The Parliamentary doings before Christmas 
have made the Royal Family, not the most expen- 
sive in Europe—for that it has always been— 
but that ever existed in England. Here are the 
items of charge. It will be seen that, whatever 
may be the advantages of the young Queen's 
reign, economy wii! not be of the number :— 


EXPENDITURE OF ROYALTY. 


Queen Victoria’s Civil List, £386 ,200* 
Revenues of the Duchies of Corn- 

wall and Lancaster, payable into 

the privy purse, . . > 44,000¢ 
Duchess of Kent, . ° . . 30,000f 
Adelaide, Queen- Dowager, -  100,000$ 
Princess Augusta, . ‘ . 13,000 
Princess Elizabeth, (Hesse Hom- 

burg,) . ° e . ‘ 13,000]| 
Princess Mary, (Duchess of Glou- 

cester,)  . ° ‘ ° . 13,0004 
Princess Sophia, . ‘ ‘ 13,000 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester, 7,000 


Duke of Cumberland, (King of 

Hanover, ) ° ° ; ° 
Duke of Sussex, . ; ‘ 
Duke of Cambridge, ° ° ° 
Prince George of Cumberland, 
Prince George of Cambridge, 
Leopold, King of Belgium, 


21,000** 
21,000 
21,000 
6,000++ 
6,000t* 
16,0008§ 





Court Pension List, , ° - 150,000]! || 

Horse Guards, , ‘ ° 85,257 

Foot Guards, . , : . 192,103 
Total, ° , 


£1,138,0609% 








* Inclusive of the £1,200 granted for pensions, but 
exclusive of the £10,000 transferred to the consolidated 
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fund, to be applied, “ as heretofore, to the home secret | 


service,” 
+ Valued at £100,000 or £104,000 per annum. 
+ The additional grant of £8,000 passed the Com. 
mons, but not the Lords, before the Christmas recess. 
$ With Bushy Park and Marlborough House for re- 
sidences. 
} i A pension of £1,000 on the 44 per cent. West India 
uty, 
€ Also a pension of £1,000 on the 44 per ceut. West 
India duty, 
** Declared by the Whigs to be irrevocable. 
bate on Mr Hume's motion. 
++ Granted to his Majesty of Hanover, for the “ main- 
tenance and education"’ of his son. Withdrawn, we be- 
lieve, since the passing of the Poor-law Act, 
> Granted to the Duke for the support and education 
of his child. 
83 The rest of the £50,000 per annum repaid into the 
Treasury. 
| Referred to a Committee of Inquiry of the House 
of Commons, and to be continued or not according to 
aa thereupon. 
Exclusive of a pension payable to the servants of 
George L11.'s household. sid 
NO. LIV.meVOL. V, 


See de- 
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This is the “ tottle of the whole” at present : 
our maiden Queen and family cost the nation 
£1,138,060 per annum. What may be impend- 
ing in the distance, no man can tell. A trifle 
of a quarter of a million, or so, will most 
likely be called for by and by, for the cor- 
Onation pageant. Next, probably, a mar- 
riage settlement of £100,000 per annum for 
another Prince George of Denmark. These 
swallowed, a little Royal Highness may be forth- 
coming. However, we shall stop; we are not 
of the class who meet troubles halfway. One 
observation may be made on these royal muta- 
tions—namely, that every change in the personal 
conditions of these great people, whether it be a 
marriage, a christening, or a burial, entails a bless- 
ing on the People, for which they ought to be truly 
thankful. In the first case, there is a grant for 
an outfit; in the second, a grant for mainten- 
ance and education ; in the third and last, the 
expenses of interment to discharge, and a pro- 
vision to be made for the family and servants 
of the deceased. Sovereigns are happily re- 
lieved from the cares and obligations of their 
lieges: they live rent-free, tax-free, and rate- 
free ; and, if they travel, they pay no turn- 
pikes. 

Amidst these trials, is one consolation—the 
Court Pension List has been referred to a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. This is a popular triumph, 
but a triumph accompanied with serious draw- 
backs : first, that very dexterous master of 
arts, the Hon. Thomas Spring Rice, who ac- 
quitted himself so nimbly of his task before the 
holidays, is, as a matter of Parliamentary usage, 
the chairman of the committee ; secondly, 
the gentlemen on the committee are mostly 
those who did their business so supinely, not to 
say collusively, on the Civil List committee ; 
thirdly, Mr Harvey, whose question it peculi- 
arly was, and who ought to have directed the 
inquiry, has been altogether excluded from 
an investigation which his eloquent and perse. 
vering appeals originated, on the ground that 
he had published in a newspaper, pending its 
sittings, the proceedings of the committee, last 
session, on the Poor-Law Act. This publication 
of evidence is the very thing the public is look. 


ing for; and it does seem strange that Whig 
| ministers should be the first to object to any mea- 





sure on the score of publicity. But this paper 
has already extended to considerable length, 
and, as there is still a hope that, by hook or crook, 
the crippled proceedings of the impending commit- 
tee, mutilated of its right hand by the shameful 
trickery which has excluded Mr Harvey, will be 
made known, we defer farther observations on 
court pensions until we have the substance of 
the Report. If it turn out, as intended, a mere 
piece of jugglery, we shall not be surprised, as, 
to say truth, we expect no better. 





Tue Eart ov Lerram’s Parent.—lIn a note 
to the editor, the Earl of Leitrim denies our 
statement regarding the sinecure which, at page 


| 704 of our December number, he is said to have 
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| 390 ADVICE TO CANADA.—LOVE RULES ALONE. 
: | enjoyed, We regret the mistake, as we should | tons, &c. &c. &e. to follow; if they, and many 
i have been happy, were it only for the rarity of | more, will not voluntarily “ge and do likewine.” 
f such occurrences, to have announced that his , Afcer all, what are the few thousands a- -vear, 
| Lordship, on coming to the title, had handsomely disbursed among the few superannuated dowagers 


renounced his life-interest in the patent held by 


his father and elder brother. His Lordship | 











| whl ij never was searcher, packer, and gauger-in-chief 
Hite in Dublin. In 1828, the new Earl of Leitrim 
aah Le set an example to noble patenteee and sinecur- 
Ae a) ie ists. which we should rejoice to see Parliament 
F Ahh i} compel the Schomberes, Ellenboroughs, Graf- 
ee i. # * ; 
I ni 
if # a 
satel @ 
1a ADVICE TO 
Be 
THe 
Tr Britain’s just and peaceful reign 





Be turn'd to cries of wo and pain, ¢ 

Cries of her offspring tyrant-gored, 

And Britain answer with a sword— 
On! Canadians, on ! 


If Britain, then, the proud and free, 
Who vaunts her far-famed liberty, 
Stretch forth no parent hand to save, 
But make her free-horn child a slave— 
On! Canadians, on! 


If that child's rights be trampled down 

By minions of a glittering crown ; 

If foul corruption walk abroad, 

And rear her filthy head unawed— 
On ' Canadians, on ! 








If, Canada. thy gallant sons, 
Who calmly look on British guns, 
View the warm blood that fills their veins, 
Converted into Britain's stains— 
Canada! then, on! 


If blood of which thou’rt justly proud 
Still, stall for vengeance crv aloud ; 
If genius, wit, and worth be lost, 
And Britain answer for the cost— 





and spineters of quality whom their noble and 
chivalrous relations throw upon the public alms, 
compared with the enormous hereditary pensions 
granted to our immortal Schombergs, Mari. 
boroughs, and Wellingtons, who are sure, un. 
like other people, to have a line of descendants 
to which there is no end? 


CANADA. 


BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN., 


If courtly speech in specions guise, 

And smooth, affected sympathies, 

Be tendered with assurance rare, 

For strict redress—for granted prayer— 
Canada! then, on! 


Think ! liberty'’s thy right by birth ; 
Thy spacious tract of fertile earth 
Was given entire at first to thee, 
The wild, the lonely, and the free— 
Think, Canada ! the Free ! 


Thy giant forests heave above ; 

Beneath, their rearing tenants rove , 

Canadian pine, by force uptorn, 

May laugh the British oak to scorn, 
And Canada be free. 


But, should a noble mind, well fraught 
With precepts liberty hath taught, 
Hold out redress—then, list ! oh, list! 
No longer, Canada, persist ! 

Pause, Canadians, pause! 


If he a snow-white banner rears, 

On which a fair young face appears, 

Canadians, then, keep watch and ward ; 

Canadians, swear that flag to guard— 
Swear, Canadians, swear ' 








} Canada! then, on ! 
: ow 
I~ hoyhood’s bright, untroubled days, 
if When baly, mind, and heart were free, 
" And doubt ne‘er came to dim the gaze 
lnto the soul's tuturity, 


1 dreand of Love, bot knew him not; 
I pictur’d to myself the boy, 

For whom through many a scene I sought, 
Led in the search by Hope and Joy. 


As wild enthusiasts waste the hours 
i In seeking for the fabled Stone, 
Possessed. they say, of wondrous pow 'rs, 
fi Which soon they trust to call their own— 
it So sought I what | deem'd could civ: 
Of Heaven's lis a foretast: arong ; 
Phe oes And Make i costasy to live, 
7. For aye, the things of earth among ' 


LOVE RULES ALONE, 


I search'’d, and long the search was vain ; 
But | was doom'd at length to find 
What I had sigh'd for oft—and then 
A change was wrought within my mind: 
I met thec, and the arrow sped— 
I telt if quiver in my heart— 
"Twas aim'd by Love, who, aiming, said, 
* IT come—let Peace and Joy depart !" 


But, kindling, Joy refas'd to go— 

Though Peace the tyrant’s words obeyed ; 
Till Hope deserted, when the giow 

Ot Joy decreas’d, till Joy was dead ! 
Hope, Peace, and Joy have vanish'd now— 

O’er this chang’d heart Love rules alone, 
And, as beneath his voke I bow, 

I weep, and wish that he were gene! 

Kukenny, ISB, 
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My pear Barnes,— Tis some time since you 
syed agninst me your dictatorial fiat to go to 
ponnrbrook Fair, and send you a careful sketch 
of the trne “© humours” of that classic ground. 
Your absence from Ireland, you said, made you 
long for a faithful copy—even though a matter- 
of. fact one—of the manners of a Dublin multi- 
tude upon a day of licensed festivity ; and you 
added that the allusions to old Donnybrook in 
Anglo-Irish slang songs, gave you little or no 
idea of what such a scene ought to be. Besides, 
yon wanted my painstaking report to contrast 
‘tt with your own fresh observations of Greenwich 
Fair, whither you had been ; that so you might 
keep up your notions of the differences of charac- 
ter existing between the people of England and 
Ireland, or rather of London and Dublin, on 
similar occasions. 

Well, little hoping to satisfy your fastidious 
expectations, I went to Donnybrook last summer. 
But, first, T am in a Dublin street. “ The 
whole an’ sole humours 0° Donnybrook fair’ — 
Paddy Flaherty in his glory —*“ all goin’ for one 
penny o money!” I saw displayed to my view, 
a half sheet of coarse paper, on which were a 
series of flaming portraits, representing “ Paddy” 
as was described—that is, first, in the act of 
making love: second, in the act of drinking 
alcohol ; third, in the act of frolicking through 
a dance ; fourth, in the act of fighting. Beneath 
each faithful portrait, appeared a metrical de- 
scant on the merits of the hero in his different 
situations ; and I observed that, in every change 
of character, he was attended by two inseparable 
rompanions——namely, his shillelah and his sweet- 
heart. While declaring his sentiments to the 
fair one, too much after the ardent fashion of 
poor Burns’ songs, (for which the bard has lately 
been so severely criticised,) Pat's weapon was 
clutched in his disengaged hand, while he pressed 
her to “ kiss the cup ;” in the next picture, it 
was tucked under his arm; in the next, while 
he danced with her, it was flourished over his 
head ; and, lastly, the oaken sapling was stoutly 
fulfilling its proper destiny in defence of its 
equally faithful mate, against some wight who 
had said that “ black was the white of her eye.” 

This, then, was one of the days of Donny- 
brook Fair. I stood in about the centre of 
(rafton Street, and presently perceived that I 
as already on the way to it. Crowds of people, 
all in a hurry, tended in one direction. Car- 
Mages were more frequent ; and “ cars’—those 
peculiarly Irish vehicles—whirled past me in 
quick succession. I gained the entrance to 
“tephen's Green; and here the indications of 
the day became fully manifest. 

A body of mounted police were stationed at 


this point, endeavouring to preserve order and | 
‘ prevent accidents, by expostulation, by threat, | 


Per force, throughout a scene which tasked 
*ir exertions to the utmost. In fact, although 
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ABEL O’'HARA’S (OF THE O'HARA FAMILY) OWN TRIP TO DONNYBROOK ; 
IN A LETTER TO MR BARNES O'HARA, GRAY’S INN, LONDON. 


I was still in Dublin, and some miles distant 
from Donnybrook, here Donnybrook Fair began, 
or ite “‘ humours,” at least ; and from Stephen's 
Green, along the road to the real ground of fes. 
tivity, Iam, therefore, bound to conduct you. 

Hundreds of cars rolled backward and for- 
ward ; some taking up, some setting down loads, 
and the drivers of all shouting out their claims 
for payment, or their solicitations for “ fares,” 
with an energy of lungs that mastered the rattle 
and clang of their vehicles, and the trampling of 
their horses. 

The car-driver, hie beast, and his machine, 
must be unique to all who have not visited Ire- 
land. Dust of his own creation is the atmo. 
sphere in which he lives and exists. It seemea 
to strengthen his lungs and clear his voice ; 
and through the cloud of atoms which almost 
hides him from the view of others, his invigor- 
ated eye full keenly darts upon an expected 
customer. Standing up in his seat—his loose, 
outside garment in tatters, hie battered hat 
covered with the dust of months, perhaps of 
years, and his face aleo encrusted with a mask of 
the same material—he glares fitfully around upon 
all comers. His whip is flourished over his head, 
and his parched and puddled lips are in endless 
motion to shape the words of vociferous yet syco- 
phantic entreaty with which he hopes to fill hie 
car. Human energy never excelled the variety 
of his gesticulations or the ardour of his address ; 
and, amid a crowd of equally zealous eompeti- 
tors, the utmost he can do must never be called 
too much, considering his responsibility ;—for 
his business does not consist merely in guiding 
his beast through the perils of a thronged road ; 
he has to provide “fall fare.” upon a busy day 
like this, previous to starting—that is, to load 
his rickety machine with six human beings, three 
at a side, fat or lean, as they happen to come 
and clamber up—'tis nothing to him, nor, he 
avers, to his horse, however they may distress 
each other. Nay, the horse himself—the poor, 
jaded, shaggy, soiled, puffing horse—keeps his 
master’s promise, while he exhibits, in many re- 
spects, his master's characteristics. At every 
moment of rest, indeed, he pokes down his head, 
and seems drooping into nonentity ; but the in- 
stant his services are required, he starte into 
strength and energy, as if suddenly endowed 
with a wild recklessness, and with a power of 
motion little expected from his recent appear- 
ance. Even the vehicle he is attached to does 
wonders not to be hoped for at a glance. As 
clumsy and imperfect in construction, and as 
seemingly fragile in material, as it ie shabby in 
general expression, yet it bears s burthen, and 
endures a ceaseless whirl, that would shake piece- 
meal the most tastely-built and highly-ornamented 
phaeton. 

“Whoo! whoo !” shouted a driver, upon whom 


I had fixed my eye, as I entered &ephen’s Green, 
2Kk2 
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“room for three !—reom for three !—an’ jest 
startin’, by the whip in my hand |” 


| 


ABEL O’HARA’S OWN TRIP TO DONNYBROOK. 


his own vehicle, at the side which required boty 
sixth person to complete his load, touched that 


A respectable person got up at the empty side | of the other—* Here, sir!" he said, stooping dows 


of hiscar : he moved forward a few paces, stopped 
suddeniv. and—* Room for two! room for two |" 
he bawled, jumping from the seat to the shaft, 
and there standing upright, perfect master ot his 
position. 

Another “fare” seemed likely to be secured : 
he increased his vociferation, bent forward to 
wards the invited object, and pointed his whip to 
the spaces he wished to have filled. 1 ascended 

"On with von, now! urged his passengers 

‘Ha! then, it’s 1 that will! Now run 
ning a-head! Pandheen, my jewel | 
his horse 

And he 


his old T@ei1ns, #8 if he wonla have fie wn 


for 
addressing 
“tothe rond wid vou | 

eracked his whin. and shook 
But his 


and all this false pro 


erack ed 


#ixth seat was still vacant: 


mise ended in his allowing Paudheen to plunge | 


a few vards forward, and then making him stand 
still acain. while he looked before him and be 
hind him, and over each shonider, calling ont 

’ Jest room for one ! took not the least 


notice otf the expostu lations ot the newlv-dis 


ane 


appointed © feres he had already made sure ot, 
A person canght his hery glance some distance 
hehind him. 
horse's head from the Donnvbrook road. 

Hoilo ’ 


We answered not: but whirled us onward— 


In a twinkling, he wheeled his 
where are vou going > 


or rather backward—with a rapidity that pre 
vented CECAPO, steering hus emirsee amid Scores 


af other Cars. whre} TIVARLICE his Own mn Few. ang 


evertion He reached the individual of whom 
he was in chase. The man had just taken his 
seat in another vehicle, fully fremhted by his 


bei ng added to the teormer number : and Jems 
fuming passengers saw themselves distanced by 
a } nhin COnRVEe Vance, ¥ brah. long Agro they hee 
left behind then q nite empt The ALTHIN, PHISES 
their vores Ac AIMS his condnet 

si “ @il, then 


answered, at bast Curning his car wit) 


now for 14. in arnest'’ he 


& TBgICR 
celemt., and causing it to describe a cirele in. 
credibly 


horse's head was pointed in the proner direction 


and fearfaily small. And «again ou 


He i! real’y bent wren his sourne, ‘lor renewed 


halt. howewer. he did come. ance “ Raam far ane 
just one) Straight e-head = Step up, ladies) jum 
up. sir On for sd in ne time’ he continued, 
We heeame nearly as vociferous as he was 
himeell. in our angry revrehensons . but to little 
purpose Again.» ang again, he bandiea us 
about, ane to and fre, through the dangerous 


scene of contentian involving us amc the whire 
ing Mazes of hws rivals. where whee. jarred evans! 
whee, and shaft against shaft, with seeming! « 
tata! indifference te our limbs and lives. and vet 
with a skil. anc an ease which always escapes 
by & hairs breadth space, trom crasi. and injury 
“ Room jest for the one '” stil] he shouted. as & 
competitor at his side cred our, “ Room fer two "’ 
éem eved the solitary passenger why was doomed 
to wai for two new comers, before he could hope 
Stary, upon the riva car. The footboard of 


to whisper—‘ here's only one awantin | Step 
over to me, an youre on your road!” Hy 
chariot was filled; and, with mad shouts ef 
earnest and real intent, he dashed forward 


grinning over his shoulder, at the negligent maz 


who had been cheated of his passenger, but whe 
nevertheless, took the matter in good part, as 
tolerated prank, either of the craft or of the 
day 

Twohundred cars, at the least, plied their trade 
which in a single instance | have endeavoureg 
to exemplify, along one side of Stephen's Green. 
two hundred horses puffed, and tretted, ang 
plunged, in every direction ; the wheels af » 
MANY rattled ; and the drivers of 
many bawled, coaxed, gesticulated, and cracked 
their whips. And, with a fleet of about forty »; 
that number, all fully freighted, 1 was aos 


vehicles 


| hurried on towards Donnybrook, with a velocity 


which more than once caused me to stoop far. 
ward, and ascertain if we were still really draws 
by the same poor beast whose drooping neek 
and closing eye had appealed to my tenderes: 
mercies and sympathies, when | first was guilty 
of the sin of adding my sliuht weight to the 
burden he now made so little of. 

Once on the road, | found mvseli engaged in 
a scene o! fresh excitement, and, to me, ol great 
novelty. Among the drivers of the forty can 
which left the Green together-—carrying their twe 
hundred and forty men, women, and children, 
bove and lads, of various ranks in society—there 
was a strife for precedence, arising Out a! the 
thirst The one of ther 
could reach his destined point, the sooner be 


of grain. ROOner ANY 


could return . and propertioned to the number oe 
his visits to Doennvbrook, during the dav, wouk 
And, stimuistea by Gib 
reflection, every whip cracked, every charoteer 
shouted to 


he, of course, his profits 


his suddenly-inipired steed , an 
many) passengers shouted, too, as they distancec 
their rivals, egotistieal!y regarding the fleetner 
of their poor hack, as an honourable achievement 
Ve other vehicles 
hefore us. or others, betere 
full as many 
as aC 
tollowed us @ 


in themselves, overtook 


which hag started 
which we hac startea, overtook us - 
came agaimsi us, returning te town, 
companied Us, OT Preceded Us, © 
hackney coaches, private Cats, gi 
and buggies, bearing the more wealthy oj the 
city folk, and private carriages, in numbers, aise 
tilied the road—the elegance and finish of some 
of the latter. the beauty of their horses and their 
trappings, and the gaudy liveries of the coach- 
men and footmen, strangely contrasting with the 
dinginess anc rudeness ©! our hired conveyances 
with the wretched plight of our over-wroug® 
steeds. and with the tatsered costume of thet 
be-dusted conductors. Luyuestrians of every 
grade turther swelled the throng, from the Sam- 
ing dandy and his prancing charger, down tw the 


sober~faced cob of the citizen and the brokes- 


Our Course ,; 


kneed hack of the atiorners clerk; and sae 
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athe at either hand ewarmed with trotting 
mambling pedestrians, who conld not or would 
aot expend threepence for a ride to the fair. 

The peenline Irish tumult of thie moving 
erawd baffles description. In the breasts and 
opm the faces of every creature that composed 
4. wae an admission that humour was the buei- 
ness of the day, and that provocations for its 
indnigence were to be seized in whatever form 
they might present themselves; and this feel. 
ing eet the spirits of every whirling or trotting 
votary ageg. until, amid the general rush, and 
poll, and clatter, Inugh encountered laugh, as 
ear whirled by car: some clever remark or re- 
partes, or else same practical joke, supplying 
eanse for the eounds of hilarity, and the merri- 
mont etill ewelling, ne we drove along, ont of 
the very conescionenesa of all that they were 
engaged in an most fantastic tumult. 

The vicinity of Dublin, through which the 
rent at first made way, had heen watered, so 
that | could see what was passing abont me un- 
blinded by dust. Rut Thad vet to encounter a 
new characteristic of the hurly-burly which had 
me in its vortee. At the termination of the 
provident distance ta which the watering-cart 
wae limited hy city law, arose a clond of pul- 
verized stones and thrice-dried puddle, so dense 
that no eyes, save those of Jem and his gifted 
brethren, conld penetrate ite mystery ; and cars 
and carriages, horses and men, as they plunged 
inte its womb, were instantly lest to view. For 
my own part, T could not now see two yards of the 
way | was going, nor of the way T had come. 
Refere me, and hehind me, indeed, the extraor 
dinary uproar, strangely intermixed with laughter, 
wae ctill to be heard, like some of the invisible 
nates and screamings in Weber's celebrated opera ; 
hut, ontil the freighted cars drove by me from 
the fair, or nntil some of those in my rear came 
niongside the vehicle in which I had staked my 
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life, each suddenly appearing within the length | 
outs of id, plaise God, Margaret.” And he quickly 


of my stick, | could not tell what was happen- 
ing, or going to happen. 
abated nothing of their speed, it seemed im- 
possible but that cara, carriages, and horsemen, 
must have encountered at every step; but I 
fonnd my apprehensions on this head groundless. 
Whether we were still steered by eye or ear— 
and I confess I know not which, in this crisie— 
the wheels and footboards of cars only rubbed 


againet each other, grating or jarring quite | 


harmlesaly ; or, if the sudden vision of a large 
vehicle, bursting out of the cloud of dust, ap- 
peared just ready to bear us down, and add us 
to that same cloud, it was avoided, or it avoided 
, in a manner as miraculous as it seemed pro- 
vidential—and still we approached Donnybrook. 
I forgot to say that, before I left Stephen's 
‘rreen, I had passed from one side of my car to 
the other. My present right hand neighboor, in 
consequence of this movement, was a man rather 
advanced in life, and, as I judged by his appear- 
™mce, a comfortable mechanic. There was no 
modern stiffness in his neeckcloth, and it puffed 
at, immediately below his chin, into a goodly 


And as our charioteers | 





| 











ana 


rosette. His new hat wns defended from the 
dust by a handkerchief, and a woman's shawl 
saved his dacent black coat from injury. He 
wore the now exploded smaliclothes, of strong 
kersymere, confined below his knees with buekles, 
and his legs were furnished with white cotton 
hose ; altogether he belonged, in his class, to 
the old school. 

The owner of the shawl which wae spread 
over his shoulders, eat at hie right elbow; a 
hurly-shaped orderly dame, attired in the same 
stvle—making allowance for sex—ae was her 
hushand. At the opposite side of the vehicle, 
their hacks to our backs, were a daughter and 
ason of the old couple : and inits centre—a little 
space, technically called “the well,’ and on 
moet occasions ueed for stewing away light 
baggage in, like the held of a ship—two other 
sons, of about eight and ten, stood up 

At his starting, it was visibly my companion’s 
impression that it was almost impossible he 
conld complete his journey without broken limbs, 
and he appeared continually on the alert to eave 
himself and family from the dangers by which 
they were encompassed ; and yet thie state of 
apprehension was checkered by an enjoyment of 
the enthusiasm and bustle of the surrounding 
scene, and by an anticipation of the more vivid 
pleasures awaiting him at Donnybrook itself, 
Meantime, in common with ue all, he held his 
hand pressed close to his mouth, to prevent the 
ingress of the dust, and, when he spoke, only 
partially raised it to allow vent to his words. 

« I'm tould, Margaret,” he enid, addressing 
his wife, “ that ould Donnybrook was never in 
greater glory than the year that’s in id—and,” 
glancing round him, ‘ this looks like id, enrely” 
—and, again pressing ite defence agninst hie 
mouth, he nodded to every side. IL conld not 
catch Margaret's anewer, as she epoke into hie 
ear through her handkerchief. 

“ We'll shew the childer the whole ine an’ 
closed the opening again. Margaret aseented 
by nodding her head. 

“« Many a frolicksome spree,” Margaret, did 
I see out in my young days———(iood Lord! we're 
desthroyed! up wid your legs, Margaret, or they'll 
rune us!” 

This sudden break in his discourse was orca. 
sioned by the appearance of a crowded car, 
coming in the direction opposite to our course, 
which, as it seemed to him, must inevitably carry 
away his lower extremities ; and there was ex- 
ample as well as precept in his exhortation to 


hia wife; for, with exceeding agility, grasping 


the part of the vehicle against which his hack 
rested, he flung himself backward on his loine, 
so as to present the soles of his shoes to the 
zenith. The object of his fears whisked harm. 
lessly by ; buat, at the instant of its opposition to 
our car, advantage was taken of his tempting 
position, and he received a smart blow from a 
ratan, the surprise and pain of which quickly 
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. Dublin slang for “ lark.” 
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restored him to his sitting posture ; while shouts 
of laughter and clapping of hands continued to 
peal from the momentarily-seen opponents, long 
after they were out of sight. 

« You are a parcel of rascals,” shouted the 
insulted senior. “ Pthru! pthru! I’m choked !” 
he sputtered, again covering his mouth ; and 
Margaret sputtered just as furiously, declaring 
that “ her throath was full of id, for a dust.” 

« But it’s all fair onthe road to Donnybrook.” 
resumed my neighbour, suddenly addressing me 
—his hand before his mouth, however: “ I don't 
know, but I think I'd glory myself in getting a 
slap at a passer-by. Keep out, there ! keep out, 
there !”—jumping up in his seat, and pulling his 
wife's knees towards him, as a second car came 
so close that we all saved our toes, at least, 
with some difficulty. “ 1 declare, now, a woman, 
ay, or 4 man either, isn’t sure o their legs a 
moment——see here again'’ A fresh necessity 
for avoidance occurred ; and he called out to his 
daughter, at the opposite side—“ Peggy, take a 
good care o yourself, child, or you'll get broken 
bones !” 

“ |’'m doing so, father,” she answered ; but, 
in the same breath, screamed out in her shrillest 
key. 

‘‘ Oh, what's the matter ?” asked the terrified 
father. 

“ Take care of your own self, or you're runed 
for ever!" exclaimed the wife, dragging her hus. 


stretched across the car, in making inquiries 
concerning the cause of alarm at its opposite 
side. 

And thus passed his time during the short 
journey to Donnybrook, now jumping up in his 
seat, and securing his wife from danger; now 
crying out, ‘“ Take care o yourself, Peggy ;” 
and anon jerking round to ascertain the nature 
of the peril from which Margaret would save 
himee!f. But he was a merry old fellow ; and, 
as soon as habit made his nerves familiar with 
the accidents which had at first so much shaken 
them, he began to take great delight in the un- 
usual alertness acquired by twisting and spring- 
ing out of harm's way, and he would perform 
his jump up with an affected drollery, and, as he 
turned his wife’s knees along with him, cry out, 
‘“Waare toes, Peggy!" at which the whole 
family laughed merrily, as well as at the similar 
capers practised by people in the car flying past 
them, who dreaded as much the tearing away 
of their own members, by our footboard, as we 
could dread a like injury from theirs, 

“ Blood alive! hand me that, sir!” he said of 
a sudden, snatching my walking stick from me ; 
and, quite as suddenly, as a new car-load drove 
past us, to Dublin, he applied it, with no light 
hand, to an individual of the unknown party, 
who happened to be exactly in the same position 
in which he had been when he received the blow 
from the ratan. And his shout was triumphant, 
and “ Ha, ha! take that, my ehaver, whoever 
you ere! Ha! ha! Now, I b'lieve. Margaret, 
I'm out of of the other lad's debt!” And he and 
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she laughed till the tears came into their eves, 
and their throats filled with dust. 

We reached the point outside the village of 
Donnybrook, where we were to descend from og; 
car. A second squadron of horse police wer, 
here stationed, having more duty to perform than 
their comrades in Stephen's Green ; for, 
with keeping every one and every thing in greg: 
order, they were bound to prevent the advance. 
beyond a certain line, of all vehicles in the ser. 
vice of the public: so, while private carri 
gigs, and so forth, poured onward, with their 
favoured freights, we, of the numbered and re. 
gistered cars of Dublin city, were compelled to 
dismount, and thenceforward become pedes. 
trians, 

Amid a wild crowd of passengers who arrived 
with us, or just before us, or just after ns, at the 
temporary barrier, Margaret, her husband, their 
children, and myself, stood wedged together. 
The good woman, so soon as we got down, set 
about dusting the long-cherished coat of her 
spouse, while he smoothed the fur of his new hat 
with the handkerchief that had covered it ; and 


then he elevated his head, and stood still before 


ee 


her, that she might insert her finger into the 
large knot of his cravat, and sufficiently crimp it 
into fresh order. This done, she, in turn, sub- 
mitted her person to the inspection of her hus- 
band, and from his skill in what followed, | 


| jndged it was not the first occasion upon which 
band to her, while he was yet engaged, half- | 


he had played maid and mirror, at once, to his 
Margaret ; for he pulled her bonnet straight, 
rolled one or two of her half-grey curls over his 
finger, and secured several pins in different parts 
of her attire, with adexterity which nothing but 
long practice could have conferred. His daugb- 


ter, Peggy, and her grown brother, interchanged 





similar good offices ; the two little boys who had 
been drawn up out of the ‘“ well” of the car, 
were whisked all over by them and by their 
parents, in an instant. 1 came in for unasked 
attentions of the same kind; and at length all 


was ready: we saluted each other, and they 


started forward, determined to be merry, and | 
remained a short time where I was, to look 
around me. 

Stephen’s Green was the abode of peace and 
quietness, compared to the din at the barrier. 
Car after car arrived each half minute, all hee- 
vily laden. Others started back to town; and 
the cries of the drivers, collecting their money, 
or advertising for new passengers, and the roaf- 
ing of the police, while their horses clattered 
among the mei¢e of vehicles and people, and the 


chatter, chatter of everybody—while laughter 


arose above the whole riot, and distant strains of 
music now began to be heard—it was, English 
reader, a scene which you must witness in ordet 
to comprehend. The partial description alresdy 


attempted begins to overpower you, I fear, with 
notions of rude pushing and scrambling, and 
scolding, and preparations for an Irish row, if 
not actual fighting; but you mistake. True, 
there was no plodding forward to the focus of 
festivity, with faces of decent composure, and 
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of caution ; and ‘tis admitted that every 
creature was in a hurry to gain the “thick of 
the fun,” and give full vent to long indulged an- 
ticipations : ’tis also conceded, that, at the first 
of your ears and eyes, you might 
well fancy yourself—inexperienced as you are— 
involved in an uproar which threatened your 
limbs, if not your life ; and yet, after a little 
more remark and patience, you would recognise 
nothing in all this but the downright joyousness 
of your brother Paddy's character. The high 
tones around you, and swelling in the air above 
you, would prove to be those of happy excite- 
ment, rather than of wrath and battle ; and, if 
the frequent laugh did not of itself convince you, 
the expression on the host of faces, and the 
-humoured and not ill-mannered forbear- 
ance from selfish annoyance of his neighbour, 
often shewn by the worst-clad candidate for the 
humours of Donnybrook, must soon have done 
so. Ten to one but you would feel your own 
heart enjoying the rant, after sufficient initi- 
ation. Nay, hadold Care himself crept shiver- 
ing among us, his step must have grown brisk ; 
his dim eye must have caught a spark of the uni- 
versal happiness ; his bilious cheek must have 
flushed ; he must have forgotten—forsworn his 
identity. 

Still, during my short pause at the barrier, I 
noticed some instances of passing afiliction. 
Decent families, however select they might wish 
to be, did not often succeed in securing, in Ste- 
phen’s Green, fit companions for the road. For 
example, a party consisted of four persons— 
husband, wife, and two grown daughters. Three 
occupied one side of a car. The fourth sat 
alone when she first mounted at its opposite 
side. Before starting, a mustached dandy, at- 
tracted, perhaps, by her handsome features, 
bounded up at her right hand, and—horrid to 
relate!—a hideous sweep secured the place at 
her left ; and, with a grin, most probably, at his 
ill-assorted load, off drove the charioteer. Along 
the road, Mustache was inclined to make too 
free, by half ; the offended girl, clad all in maiden 
white, had no resource but to move as far as 
possible away from him: the party landed at the 
barrier ; and deeply did I share in her evident 
sorrow and mortification, when, after descending 
to join her father, mother, and sister, she found 
nearly a fac-simile of her sooty companion im- 
pressed upon that side of her muslin which was 
next to her heart. 

“ Hould the child, Mickle!” said a woman to 
her husband at my elbow; and Mickle, stretch- 
ing out his arms, received a baby of a few months 
old, and began to dandle it so expertly that I 
concluded he had been somewhat used to nurs- 
ing. The mother must have staid at home with 
the infant had she left it at home ; but, rather 
than that she should lose the pleasures of the 
fair, Miekle and she agreed to bear the little 
treature, alternately, through every peril— 
“What am I about, at all, in this place!” she 
continued, stopping herself in the act of unpin- 
ning the bosom of her gown; “an’ what'll the 
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poor child do fer id, at all!” And there was evi- 
dent upon her brow a conscientious regret that, 
fair or no fair, she had not remained in her quiet 
house to attend to the mother’s duties. 

“We may just as well turn our backs upon 
Donnybrook, Nelly,” said a young mechanic, also 
addressing his wedded partner, a pretty girl. 

‘“ What ails you, Tom?” she inquired, in alarm, 
as Tom's blank face told a fearful tale. But, 
without answering her, he darted forward with 
great speed, after a car just starting back to 
town, and, along with which, and with a score of 
other vehicles and a crowd of other people, Tom 
quickly disappeared in an all-engulfing fog of 
dust, as if he had been whirled into chaos. 

‘I wondher what's the matther wid him. Oh, 
what ails him at all, | wondher!” wailed the 
young woman. 

He reappeared, like a vision, from the cloud, 
and came up to her, still wearing a woful face. 

“Every farthin’ is gone, Nelly—the little 
purse and all,” said Tom, in the slow words of 
disappointment. ‘I thought to overtake the 
car we came on; but I missed id among the 
crowd.” Her look became as blank as his own. 

‘‘Whisht! stop!” he resumed, snatching off 
his hat, and, whtile his eyes danced, and while he 
jumped up in rapture, Tom shook the purse out 
on the road—*‘ I have id! 1 have id afther all! 
Oh, then, aint I a fool o' the deevle to say I lost 
id! Come along, Nelly!” 

He flung his arm round her, and, before he 
hurried her off, his young wife, with tears in her 
eyes and smiles on her lips, modestly put up her 
pretty mouth to offer him a kiss of congratula- 
tion, which, not conscious of being observed, or 
not caring whether he was or no, the ecstatic Tom 
did not refuse ; and then they hurried away, arm 
in arm, to the real bustle and joy of the fair. 

‘“‘’T were a pity, Tom, had you lost your little 
purse,” said I. 

Almost immediately, 1 followed the happy 
pair. The little village of Donnybrook—still 
not the centre of attraction—lay before me, its 
streets crammed with people, and apparently 
holding out no promise of even standing-room to 
the fresh crowd along with whom | now made 
way. We entered it, however. Every house in 
the hamlet, no matter what had been its previous 
character, was transformed into a house of ban- 
queting. Every door of every house was flung 
wide open, front and rear, to receive all comers. 
Every window was thrown up, and the sound of 
bagpipes or of fiddle screamed through each ; 
and not only all the houses, but the meanest 
cabins (there is a local distinction) and sheds 
pretended to be taverns, and mounted their 
signboards, flags, and other insignia of invitation 
to the thirsty or the patriotic. From the roof of 
one floated a bagner of white, having thereon, 
in green lettere—(in 1798 he would have been 
hanged for either the sentiment or the colours )}— 


“ James Meony, and Ireland for ever.” 


Another flag that an unswept, untidy 
house, of which the lower part was heaped with 
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porter barrels, whisky jars, and bottles of various 
sizes, in glorious confusion, was 
«The Ranelagh Tavern.” 
From 2 sooty hovel waved a board, announc- 


ing— 
« Geoffry Marphy, Peace and Plenty.” 


But I must pause at a particular placard. On 





a sheet of paper, affixed to a wall, was a device | 


intended to represent a shamrock ; three oval 
spots of dark green, surmounting a stalk, the 
lower extremity of which was twisted by the 
artist’s pencil into such flourishes as Nature never 
eqnalled in all her vagaries ; and underneath 
was printed— 

“ John O'Neil, and his shamrock so green.” 


Il passed into the thatched hotel. It was clean— 
the clay-floor well swept, the walls newly painted. 
Upon temporary shelves, running all round the 
banqueting apartment, were jugs, mugs, tumb- 
lers, and glasses, in profusion ; and, under the 
shelves, double rows of forms, before which stood 
small deal tables, at proper intervals ; and, at 
many of these tables, sat separate parties—some 
eating, some drinking, and some eating and 
drinking together. 


A fiddler, scraping away in- | 


cessantly, sat in the corner near the fire-place. | 


His music served two purposes—amusing his 
company at once, and allowing them to converse 
freely under cover of its superior noise. 
Crossing through this apartment, and also 
through another of the same kind, I entered the 
back yard. It was a small square enclosure. 
fenced round with bushes, and doubly barricadoed 
by a fortification composed of all the usual ar- 
ticles of furniture of the house, which, upon this 
day, would have proved more than useless within 
doors, Two old oak tables, pointing their stout 
legs towards the adjoining premises, forbade the 
ingress of intruders; three dressers, dismantled 
of their culinary apparatus, served to continue 
the works ; and two cradles also took their places 
in the formidable line of intrenchment. Within 
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the knife-brightener informed me that | had 
been right at first ; that, in truth, John and his 
shamrock (1 would so interpret his signboard) 
were the proud father and mother of a goodly 
flock of future Irishmen and Irishwomen ; but 
that “the childher were sent among their cousins, 
out o’ harum’s way, to let masther and misthress 
have time to look after the customers durin fair. 
time.” 

1 have been particular in my sketch of this 
straw-covered auherge, as it will give a correct 
general notion of the economy of all the other 
houses of its stamp in the village ;—a/l, I say; 
for even the smith’s comfortless dwelling, in. 
cluding its forge, had been fitted up for the re. 
ception of guests: in the narrew space between 
his vice-bench and his furnace, ferms and cap- 
sized tubs were placed ; a piper sat enthroned on 
the anvil : and above the horse-shoe nailed over 
his door, which used to signify his previous eail- 
ing, was an inscription, saying— 

“* James Sweeny sells good liquor.” 

But come. The real objects of the dav are 
still waiting for us. 

I cannot take upon me to state theextent of the 
village of Donnybrook : my attention was other- 
wise directed than to its topography. | wended 
throngh it— flowed throuch it. a part. a drop of 
the human current which incessantly filled, and 
yet incessantly was passing bevond it. Its main(if 
not only) street curved abruptly, so that an on- 
ward view was at first shut out. But the tumolt 
of human voices, and of many other seunds, 
swelled louder as I advanced—penls of music. 


or of what was intended to be music, overmas- 


———————————— — 


the square thus formed, rough planks, or large | 
stones, served tor seats; a table stood in each | 


corner ; and in the centre of the arena was the 
“ dancing-board.” 1 may mention that this is al- 
ways contrived to spring under the foot, the 
ground beneath being hollowed for the purpose. 

‘Going the rounds o the Fair” kept the ex- 
pected company from this ball-room at the earls 
hourot my visit to it; and,in the absence of better 
exercise for its elasticity, the “ dancing-board” 
now quivered underthe hands of a serving-wench, 
who was scouring upon it knives and forks for 
the use of the guests within doors. And | judged 


tering every other elamour. 1 gained the ter- 
mination of the street. Lond expressions of ad- 
miration and delight escaped the hundreds who 
had gained the same point of view along with 
me; nor was mv own tributary exclamation 
wanted, as Donnvbrook Fair, in all its glory, 
burst upon us: and | tried to stand stiil a mo- 
ment, in order duly to contemplate the first 
coup-d wil of the celebrated scene | had hazarded 
limb and life to witness. 

But | have used a bad word—contemplate. 
Such a calm operation of the mind was, in My 
position, and with my still Irish, though not 
heyday feelings, difficult. The variety of ob- 
jects, and the simultaneous attraction of eye and, 


_ of course, mind, to different points of vivid in- 


that the cradles had not been mere ornamental! | 


appendages to the housekeeping of © John 
() Neil, and his shamrock so green ;” nay, the 
appearance of fo © carmages for voung Chris- 
thens’ (as the scouring-gir| called them) led me 
to coniecture that his “© shamreck so green 
must have been a sufhcientiy proline specamen 
of the national reot. But there were now no 


efispring to be seen about the house; and 1 be- 


terest. made it almost impossible to arrange m 
order the materials of the living picture; but! 
must do my best, Barnes, for half-Knglish you, 
and your whole-English readers. 

‘The Fair” might have covered, as | judged, 4 
space of about six Irish acres. The area of the 
ground it filled may be described as a four-sided 
hgure of an irregular kind, its boundaries, to MY 
right and left. running from the village, grade- 
ally narrowed, in the distance, almost to the 
apex of a triangle ; so that, at one glance, J took 
in, en masse, the whole theatre of action. At 4 


considerable distance to one side, the travellinz- 


houses and bulks of the shows—some of the for- 


gan to doubt my own talent for divinatien, when | mer on a scale of considerable magnitude—were 
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d. to the amount of fifty or sixty, in line ; 
many brilliant in effect, and others only glaring 
to be sure, or else sharing that character with 
certain features of the fantastic and the ornfré. 
Taking them up at their termination, booths for 
entertainment and dancing, with their flags, sign- 
hoards, and other ornaments or insignia, ran on 
in far perspective. 

Fronting the shows, and at some distance from 
them, were gay jaunting-cars, gigs, and similar 
vehicles, filled generally with well-dressed fe- 
males, standing up, on tiptoe, even in their van- 
tage position, to scrutinize and delight in the 
sights all around them. The highroad from 
Dablin to Bray was a continuation of the village 
street | had cleared ; it divided the ground occu- 
pied by the carnival into two unequal portions, 
and ran parallel to the shows ; and it was crowded 
with still more brilliant equipages, bearing still 
more brilliant people—open carriages, new or 
newly painted, emblazoned with arms and crests, 
drawn by handsome horses, in fine harness, and 
attended by gaudily-liveried servants, and, in 
them, young, beautiful, and fashionable women, 
fitly squired, talking, smiling, laughing, and also 
standing up; and, temporarily forgetful of the 
true aristocratic apathy towards all that is vul- 
garly exciting, also seeming to enjoy, in common 
with the pretty girls in the jaunting-car, the 
wonders and fun of Donnybrook. To the right 
of this public road, some distance from my pre- 
sent point of sight, was the entrance to an en- 
campment—a town of pleasure-booths—innum- 
erable flags, banners, and curious devices waving 
above them, before them, and around them ; and 
the view in this direction was pleasingly ter- 
minated by some rude attempts at castellated 
structures, whose imperfection, however, was 
notout of character with the objects to which 
they were remotely linked, particularly as from 
them, tuo, holiday banners were streaming. And, 
looking on straight before me, to the extreme 
point of the space filled by the Fair, a bridge 
was visible, over which vehicles and pedestrians 
came and went almost as numerously as they had 
done and were doing at the ingress from the vil- 
lage at my back. 

And all this is but the outline of the picture. 
How can words fill it up? How can I give you 
4 notion, Barnes, of the crowds, and of the action, 
movement,and mannersof the crowds that passed 





| 
| 


; 


from corner to corner of the arena of festivity? | 


My eye could find no foot of ground unoccupied 
by « human being—and all in motion. 
the mouths of the booths at my right to the car- 
rages on the public road ; and from them to the 
line of jaunting-cars at my left ; and from them 


From | 


to the line of wonderful shows; and before the | 


other booths continuing that line ; and on to the 


| 


bridge ; and here, there, and every where, throngs | 


pressed on throngs, some flowing one way, some 
‘nother, yet all preserving a kind of ordained 
decorum in their separate channels, a kind of 
order amid seeming disorder. It was in vain, 


indeed, that I looked for a Donnybrook row ; | round, and, at first, looked up at me with a cress 


} 


i 
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good humour, and the true politeness of mutual 
and common forbearance and accommodation, 
appeared to reduce into happy rules all the im- 
patient, headlong curiosity, all the exuberant 
animal spirits, of the vast multitude and of the 
festive occasion. Oh, they were truly a joyous 
host !—well dressed, if not showily dressed, 
too; at all events, the small minority of rags 
and tatters were extinguished by the great ma- 
jority of fine clothes. And what a buzz of hi- 
larity !—a buzz, do I say >—what a peal of hilarity 
rung out from them, chiming in with the bands 
of music far and near, as they hurried backward 
and forward from and to points of attraction of 
diferent kinds—up and down the entrance to 
the shows, and in and out of the booths, and se 
forth, and so forth—all bustling, all happy! 
Truly, dear Barnes, such a scene of human en- 
joyment, ona ecale of such magnitude, made my 
heart laugh. 

Asif wanting a moment's slight contrast to 
the almost rapturous hurly-burly before me, my 
eye wandered aside, and I got something like 
one—still it was not disagreeable. In a direc- 
tion, leading away from the fair, ran a by-road, 
the commencement of an approach to a gentle- 
man's country seat. It was silent, lonesome, 
deserted ; no foot turned that way; and ima. 
gination could deem it the path to some dreary, 
banned dwelling, cut off, by common assent, from 
human neighbourhood—from human mirth at 
least. Dark-leafed old trees overshadowed it ; 
and a solitary rook cawed on the topmost branch 
of one of them. I elbowed my way through the 
crowds around me, and walked, I scarce know 
why, to the end of this sad avenue. 

Even here, however, [ discovered some ad- 
juncts of the great scene of merry-making, 
though they continued to keep up, in a certain 
way, a contrast to its broad featnres. Before 
the entrance to the by-road, heaps of potatoes, 
cabbages, and other vegetables were arranged for 
sale; the unfrequented spot being selected as 
favourable to such quiet traffic. Sitting on her 
heels, beside one of those heaps, was an old woman, 
wearing a ragged cotton gown and a huge old 
black silk bonnet. Placed on the very verge of 
holiday festivity, she seemed the only living 
creature careless of ita attractions, She did not 
turn her faded eye towards the joyous varieties 
within ite view, nor did her ear appear to catch 


along and across, and from side to side, and | the neighbouring sounds of mirth and music. As 


if in contempt of the vain self-enjoyment of her 
fellow-creatures, she was holding kindly com- 
munion with one whom she might have thought 
more worthy of her attentions and her sym- 
pathy—for her market donkey poked his head 
over her lap, drooping his long ears, and leisurely 
wagging his tale; and, while she stroked his 
grizzled pate with one hand, he was rubbing 
with his lip the other, which rested on her knee. 

« You seem to be old friends,” I said, after I 
had for some time regarded the pair, unperceived, 
I believe. 

I was at her back. She turned her head slowly 
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ex an if foarfel, 1 think, that some silly 
oy te feckeen” from the fair wae mocking 
Me oo it t te be hoped that the character o7 
my features and manner sdmonished the good 
dame. for her glance changed in ite ceverity. 
and she answered — 

«© We ary very onld friends —the onbdect either 
hae in the world. nom, er. 

} began, in mi wenal foolieh wav, to specniate 
on the probable pret fortrmes of the eclitarn 
being ¢ and T knot wet what ecomer of bereave 
ment of hwehand, children. friends, srd prospects 
arver before mu irmnmeination : mmd Towne short 
te ack eorme creetivme ff Hewett Mm Conc nel one 
when 1 wae that the olf women was weaning 
Miterle, Ohongh & lentle "Thie chance ed me nh 
Joeaphe avd @hile | treated the donkey to ¢ 
eqnare erngerbrne 4 which a beretercns worn ny 
git) hed forced wre to purcheee mm the etreetc o 
the village. 1 confined myeceh to en mene con 
worming The enecede af ber vegetable brermec: 
dvrving the Fair Te wee conaiferebla eho amir 
ne the eteree rhe the chede of her nent bones 
wf an AA bene. th dire beer reer wi¢hoot ob 
eer uation the Pehl nan neanle ete me wel oe 
drank a great Aen) © ber thee welled fet 67 way 
dhe Rewer we ff Dern ne drceerk & Deeeela were te 
think ther bed beomwe @ rerncree fe grt Aba~ we 
hungry avd che ded sherdewee ce ami fe 
eabhace parevine and carcete to oo slong weed 
the beet and wwntton oe the enn nooo onde 
the " tente (id Wece corm eer fer Ghee mm certh 
Mal of a Cheate te mu peor beete she waar 

An hee se thank (nl ff ween we ] am vt be 
eeuld analy tell wen en 

A lowder eaall af all ohe mingled anne a 
ein th fran the Fras rere nied mae thet | fre. 
hewn ine Fareet te) of the wee dine [ec berarrraen 
before me and vaterwbanging fe speaih with 
the wld seveti>r and ber ane Sota 1 senna 
mr proper grvard 

Awd woe, Barres von roret awnact noching 
veer or bee Ghee we rege le wrasnale nv the baie 
wT HOR wae leon) hete wre & etan nae 
wher the eres be ot eetA vl | ower one furthing 
wopon Phee fever fer wanes hele fiveayen oabiae 
tive FA fee treet had inow vm wil daalnin 
Ahr or nenning gee: orrthing thea: te na 
Venn De opeperes, ine wr bette the «abhrves ame the 
trembling prracwhieen sri will any ni ¢ivaer 
eon), wd freee athe: nines ae weal a ar Dann 
Yereweb jar't) pwr hever*s them evar 
whee ne mown wal tnoew heve | ever ha 
Teed a Chen, evrr in Pealane eh vat mire in 
me tye then op thie nyaneay es | aninec then 
in wanlitc slang wirh al the other varedttix a ou 
cree Netvink enYnien far eaniwe then du, 
an mtr net nhac or eehamer to en an 

Ane with them de ] hegin my ‘ rounds) 
Tubing the tend of the lang line 0° ahow—hentin 
in nositvn neo wel we in avchitestura attraction, 
wee ‘othe Thester’—ne crcreliene—e fiatinz 
Struttuvr it from samme of iofty gil: 
Dilley, ane Otherwise ovnamentec with painting 
ane dean The nil rested on an eoctensi: 
Thitform. rTaterd consitterab): from the greunt 


mpon which the whole cope detmeartiqonn 
thirty im number, decked in all the tina 
of the wardrobe, fienred throng? the terme ae . 
very extraordinary dance, the herd of Werle We 
which they moved seeming, 16 Ae enrn to 
and brav, and roar, and seream forth the wit whe, 
pretended to govern their motions The Pere, 
ng heroes, and the stately heroines of toned 
the ewnewrering biedes, and the miewling beldame 
ai comeds kines. QOS, (OWETY. ToTKNE anal 
ing here”) nobles princesses rrnrderers lech, 
ennernrmernries male end freneala grand 
hbedivrened — and Rarleenin TOA, Toth Drie Conde 
bine hic Pamtalorn and bie fone _ctemeknad (Verner 
apneeed eech other mn the changes of the figume 
and lord langhed the geving err cenele any 
aimnie vcomne ane old at the wrrivelliad Cf be 
tiane of featere and lenh preeceantly kant be an 
of the leet trentioned neroonag re 
Niewt ff Jdrypeeternce tee © Whe Remini, th 
cre med “Ube Thanere af Aree. Woah at eho. 
Paane ene hoth nlecesAad seh ert Pe isting, 
their cherectesa of which ¢he lettrest wie ens 
Heionmel gtistemreic ¢¢ he pnlernis Aarcowhemend wt th, 
fivtanman tf fen a theema bee Avene etepeste an 
tress ofheere of infestine mote epee ate) Hetrnation 
ds their pnertertinge Mage Ayana: ene Abewe. 
fenemonte fll elange he exter line ay 
Trews Ineo TMenée oo fame Lind se another wee 
tress to An chair lewApet fF not their heat @ 
the plettrotme ce all mech herd mr tting » enter 
spontnhianad fo afer tenn Alene Contin flea 
etter pene he ite najohhoes of thet. Pent thy 
whale affect a che cen levetees dew Phe depres leet 


ert thm anaes; 8A © eft erredt 
hh, Viieletine oh ak " he ‘eer ree 


Anse with w) @hig ciselae of home belle copere te 
in the wi LAME LL Tia ‘ec he en Tht ihe bk) 
glitteres in the baluvins sonehine ened noliehe 
hewitn Cerivlas an ends sna boeken meh wer 
throwing enmeareete sna danzeng girbe Arenter 
img thai mecituelee nna ha fianre erething thet 
neranitm am Corning thar homer paces inte eoep 
ewnrereion huts “aieoune «ane. wpe hanes euhkil 
making baw. mo oanvitetiuna, th bhe crerwe > Om 
Mankiw, chattering ane counnitge miachte! * 
tham ang above al, the nearer of the dr 
tavern! patublmhiment, with bint gm aachnetre 
nile white chet nrorawimell> affertted to @a 
theiy mervv.andre ws te elon then wkes, © 
reall’ flogge: ther nar heas or mankeds © 
keer then ip order—nointing & their rwainte 
o> living wontess, ant antermn? penmeaing te 
al aem: outeuie war ict » faim madwaten © 
What owaitec the curious Inawe the heath. 

| elnowec mr wat te the «© Theatre.” and—— 

Kimteret ik Abel?’ Ses. Barnes, 1 dui. Lin th 
gangway scrambiec |. pauifier » box tinket © 
ti niatiorm an war ushered down « flight © 
stem. take INvpiace ib Sheniom bonourabiepar 
O° the nouse—whiet Jin thigkestanlustiment. wae 
however: the iowest. tor. when ] sssumed 
Turhtiu. pesttion. | iount th mr feet rested @ 
the soc =| As canvas ediier of commrdernbie te 


tem—capabie O° colmanuune. perhepa. vepwer 
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three and four hundred people —roee, however, 
ghore me : and when PE turned rannd ta look at 
my fellow andience, | eae therm eradially TALL RAL 
ing to the vere ronf of the strnetnre, and so 
closely paeked that the place reennnded with 
esiling expostniatione from ernehed women and 
ghildren, and with anetr eepretiintions from 
the male portion of the sesemble. A chart dic 
tence from the eent FP oocenpied, wae the etage. 
plevated eome feet from the @round. and attain 
able hy meane of a9 etep ladder: and the eetent 
af the dramatic hoarde might he ahont fone fret, 
every Wey And. ne get, the mypeteriag af the 
seming performance were hidden hy the proper 
q@reerr errtmin: thorvrgh. indeed. the artonre made 
na secret of their perenne, hut preeed and re 
pease. men and women. tn full eoetume, mp and 
down the etepe, from the platform without, and 
up and down the etep ladider hy which the etage 
wee gained, and thence hehind the eroen curtain 
Relow the ctage cat the nechretra: and tr thelr 
right and left, were tahlee covered with whieky, 
bottles and giaeepe, preter pote, ginger heer, andl 
Wieenits, and presided over hy tee robnet. red 
armed, red. nneed women, wha had littl time to 
devatea to anything but their envetomere : and 
of these. the corpe draomatique might he ealled 
the most constant Many a time wacthea ouertain 
prthed aside, and many atime did an eeter or 
actrees ieene from it, te gain etrongth for their 
approaching effurte, hy the agency of a Aram fr 


adranght of porter, A crmened king or qneen 


aii nat think it heneath hie or har dignity to | 
| title of the play; but the @reen enrtnin roee ; 


hold feat, with one hand. tha paper diedem on 
haorher hrow, that. with the other, might he 
entisfactorily drained the invigorating potation 
A age looking angur unceremonionaly toeeed 
wf hefore the andiannes hic glace of “raw: and 
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s far young princess seamed to think it anite | 
had heen vaguely proposed by them to repre 


m character to imbibe, aleo en plein nua, her 


potof heavy wet.’ Hat there wae one togne 


mmeticyveors right draoughty eanl, He made hic 


appearance almostaveary other moment, grinning | 


hie reqneet at the half-enrly Hlahe of tha deal 
‘avie, whom T could hear grow) forth her doubts 
of payment: he alwayea received hie dram, how 
ever by dint of hie conciliating bnffoonery ; and, 
ever and anon, as this thirety fool swallowed it, 
he would delight the andience, as well aa his 
andiady. with dietartionse of hie painted face. 
ey preseive of the internal eatiefaction conferred 
hy the enrdial, 

[ grew eyotiatically apprehensive that I might 
he perhaps the only well-dressed perenn in “ the 
horee ;” but a glance around andeceived mea. 
‘andiea were near me, puffing their cigare; 
“me fashionable men, and women tao, goed. 
humouredly emiling at the strangeness of their 
position. [ remember one young lady, in parti- 
Car, a beantifal, gentle, and graceful creatare, 
Praterted by her mamma, a certain low-sized 
ean. and two strapping livery servants; the 
Hanes of her eye still twinkles in the retina of 
mine. Nor, indeed, were the higher, though 
‘Ss ariatorratic parts of the house, filled with 
‘isrespectable-looking people ; good clothes, 








ARO 


and tolerably good manners, charaeteoriaed the 
thole andienrce: and among eren the remote 
anddeecee, were many pretty girls, whe did not 
thame, in a poetical cones, their present invidi. 
ne appellation. 

While looking round me. T felt a alight, 
thongh ely tritch at my elhow. Tt wae given by 
nhalf fuddled mechanic: who, se he emoothed 
flown hie cles cropper head with both hende, 
held it low that he might chuckle te himeelf 
atpalthily 

Dae pour pardon. he eaid, elancing wp at 
rou perion, undher an ever, 
an every way: bot PF ocant help lenwghin= at 
the joke, if the month o me wae te eplit arrose 
fre id’ 

And what te the inke, my led?’ 
eop thease timee anee, wid them 
Pree fy gone, the came thing that Pd ese hut 
wonet wid the oye thatein my own fare? 

I admitted my inability for the enppoeed frat, 

 Vour eyee eoem goud.’ | added 

‘He, he, hol thate the joke of idl ran 
paid, nnton your hand, for your ante, herein the 
hoees, achillin, and a eiepance over that again 


mn | ae 


fan ron 


Aide t you, ein ? 

| agreed to the fart 

He, hal that the joke of id! 7 laid down 
my little ei epence— Aivil a rap more end down 
comes tian here bam. at pour eide: an ne ene 
enid tame, “Come hack, Tom Maher, and pay 
another ehillin’ that's the joke of idl 

I rannet taka npon me to he certain ae ta the 


the performers etrutted about. an the little 
apace of stage, in a mimic pomp of character, 
with ae much ealf-posesesion and ne much self 
importance, at lemet, ae ever Thad coon in any 
theatre Tam rather inclined to think thet ft 
cent the tragedy of “The Distreaesd Mother; het 
they made quick wark of it: it wae gone threngh 
in two acte of ahont « quarter of an hene earch 
Dhey mada the moet of their time, hawever: it 
wre truly « tragic tragedy: for, before the fall 
af the curtain, not more than two of thelr whole 
hand ware in the dramatic land of the living. 
Rome other peenliarities | mast notion, The 
heroine of the piece, wha wore on her head a 
tarban of red glazed calico, went through her 


| Alatreeeful citnations in emilee that no mishap 


crnld darken: something hehind the erenes had, 
[| conjectared, excited her risibility ; and twice 
did she panee in the remonetrance of wo, to 
langh ont her laagh heartily; and her gened- 
huraenr became infertions_« frowning peree- 
cotor at her aide roared out laaghing, ton, And 
thie merry minion of tragedy afterwards reap: 
prared, without alteration of dress, tossing brace 
balla—much to the comfort of a little girl at 
my elhow, wheae blood had heen cardied at the 
indiaeriminate slaughter of the leading piece. 
but whe, in ca co of thie resveritetion, 
could now credit her father’s previens assertions 
to the effect of ~ 

“ My dear, don't be afraid—they're all alive 
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and merry—sure, they didn’t kill one another in 


earnest, my pet.” 
And her apprehensions were further alleviated 


| 


| 


by a second entrance of the hero of the dark © 


drama, who, after slipping a smock-frock over 
his regal finery, tripped forward to sing “ Betty 
Martin.” 

Nor was the tragical performance without its 
admirers. The higher grade of the audience— 
so considered with reference to their position in 
the house—had been rapturous in their plaudits, 
not sparing, however, an admixture of humor- 
ous comments. Upen a particular occasion, their 
applause—whether real or ironical, I could not 
well decide—rose to shouts. Aprince in extreme 
agony swore, “Byyon sun!” with more propriety 
than ever Kean had sworn the same oath behind 
the lamps of Drury Lane or Covent Garden ; 


| snout to tail, an’ no two spots alike. 
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respect to the “ Two Leopards,” the man on the 
platform before their residence convinced me |} 
ought not to pass that exhibition. 

“ Ye do be spendin’,” quoth he, with a philo. 
sophical severity, “ye do be spendin’ your 
money at make-games an’ kitch-pennies—al} ¢ 
them pridduced by the art 0’ man; bud here's 
two live leopards, nathral-born curiosities from, 
the hands of their Maker ; spots all over, from 
Step in te 
see them, if any 0 ye have sense or gumption.” 
I stepped in accordingly. 

I have noticed for yon a row of booths, con. 


_tinuing that of the shows, in which those who 


for, at the moment, a ray of real sunlight broke | 


through a hole in the canvass roof of the theatre, 
and struck upon his scowling brow, garishly 
displaying the hideous daubing of his cheeks, 
and shewing how unevenly had been described 
the cork-ashes mustaches of his upper lip; and 
thereupon swelled the sympathetic cheers I have 
spoken of. 

Harlequin and Columbine terminated the en- 
tertainment for the time, still tothe great satis- 
faction of the good-humoured audience, who 
soon after cleared the theatre—rushing up the 
ladder to the platform without, like demented 
creatures, and then—many of them—tumbling 
head over heels down its gangway, amid the 
laughter of the dense crowd in front of it. 

Don’t be afraid that I am going to make you 
spend as much time with me at the other shows, 
as you have done in my company in the canvass 
temple of ‘ the regular drama ;” still I must 
inform vou that I left none of them unseen. In 
“The Theatre of Arts,” I witnessed the wonders 
effected by the dancing puppets, particularly the 
rolling of their eyes, which, alternately, without 
change of movement, expressed anger or ecstasy, 
and the rattling of their timber jaws as they 
recited their parts; and I was contented to 
laugh with hundreds at the prescriptive humours 
of Searamouch. With real admiration, however, 
I visited the “ Olympic Theatre’—the manly 
skill of such an exhibition, even when it is not 
first-rate, always excites and gratifies me. The 
rope-dancing I cannot, however, enjoy, and did 
not upon this occasion ; but, as to the jugglers, 
you know | would almost walk barefooted to see 
them, at any time, anywhere; so you may be 
sure I did not neglect them at Donnybrook ; and 
1 beheld the man born without hands write a 
letter, and shave himself, and drink his tea 
with his feet; and even “ Treble Horn-pipes,” 
Dancing Bears, the Monkey Jocko, and so forth, 
all had their separate attractions for me. With 


had visited the latter might conveniently “ ge 
out’ the contents of their holiday purses. Be. 
sides the enticing scream of fiddle or bagpipes 
issuing from each of these, very seductive gj 

boards over them or pushed out from them ap. 
pealed to the passenger—to say nothing of the 
goodly display of provisions, solid and fiuid, 


_ which tempted him, a little inside their gaping, 


wide-open mouths. And metrical effusions, or 
graphic illustrations, or the joint efforts of 

and pencil, enriched those sign-boards—al! cha- 
racterised by the humour proverbially and pre. 
scriptively appertaining to the place and the 


| occasion. 


Upon one appeared the representation of a 
sturdy fellow, in a sky-blue coat and yellow 


small clothes; his hat placed rakishly over his 





right ear, and a shillelah flourished in his hand ; 
and his motto was, “ Phaugh a Vollagh "— 
that is, “Clear the Way!” and beneath this 
favourite exhibition of Irish “ glory” (by the 
way, the name given to themselves by the famoms 
eighty-eighth regiment used to be the “ Phangh- 
a-vollagh Boys’) was the following blank-verse 
distich— 
“ Give Pat but fair play, his sweetheart, and whisky, 
He'll die for old Ireland, his king, and his friend.” 
Another portrayed a good-humoured fellow, 
with a measure of liquor held at arm's length ; 
and his action was thus descanted on in rhyme >= 
“To THE THIRSTY. 
“Tis true that plants, and fruits, and flowers 
Are spiled for want of moisteniug showers ; 
And man unmoistened—what is he 
Buta parched up, sapless, leafless tree ? 
Then stop, ve thirsty ! pass not by, 
Nor moisture want while here am I, 
LARRY WHELAX.” 
And, after | had perused these lines, a glance 
through the opening of Laurence’s tent assured 
me that he had sat for the portrait on his sign; 
and, moreover, that he was even then occupied im 
imitation of it—administering to “ The Thirsty.” 
Many other and similar masterpieces of the 
fine arts equally amused me in this quarter of 
the Fair. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 
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Ir had long been suspected, by persons who 
had paid attention tv the state of the public 
revenue, that there was something wrong in the 
administration of the Post-Office, on account of its 
revenue continuing stationary, while the wealth, 

pulation, and business of the country were in 
a state of rapid progression. Public attention, 
however, Was not turned towards the subject, 
until the speeches of Mr Wallace of Kelly, in 
Parliament, and till the pamphlet of Mr Rowland 
Hill, maintaining the practicability of a reduc- 
tion of all the different rates of postage to the 
uniform rate of one penny, whatever might be 


the distance the letter was carried, was published. | 


This pamphlet naturally excited much attention 
throughout the country ; and, on 23d November 
last, a Committee of the House of Commons was 


appointed to inquire into the present rates of | 


postage, with the view to such a reduction as 
may be made without injury to the revenue ; and 
to examine Mr Hill's plan. Mr Wallace was 
appointed chairman of this Committee ; and he 
appears to have discharged his duty with no 
ordinary ability and assiduity, having presided 
at every meeting of the Committee, twenty-four 
innumber, held up to 2d April last, during which 
time forty-five witnesses were examined. ‘The 
Committee has not yet concluded its labours, but 
has merely reported the evidence already taken. 

Perhaps the most remarkable circumstance 
attending the investigation, is the overwhelming 
evidence it has afforded of the impotence of 
government—though armed with a most exten- 
sive and most rigorous code of laws, abounding 
in the severest penalties, and with a corps of 
officials to put the code in operation—to main- 
tain a system hostile to the interests and feelings 
of the people. We find men of all classes, and 
of the most respectable character—merchants, 
medical men, boeksellers, and men of science— 
acting in perfect defiance of the law, in full 
knowledge of the penalties detection would en- 
tail on them, and openly avowing their acts 
when examined by this Committee. And not 
only are individuals in the daily habit of in- 
fringing the Post-Office laws, but also associations 
of all sorts—mercantile, scientific, and religious. 
The British Association, as well as the Society 
for Spreading the Gospel, are to be found among 
the contrabandists, boldly acting in face of 
the clearest regulations of Post-Office law. Al- 
though the penalty for the illegal transmission 
of letters is £5 each, one moiety of which goes 
the informer, prosecutions are extremely 
rare, though thousands of letters are, every day 
of the year, and in every district of the king- 
dom, liable to prosecution. Even the London 
common informers are unable or unwilling to 
sue for the penalties incurred by a breach of 
the Post-Office laws. This surely is not a safe 
State of things. How can it be expected that 
ul-informed working men can be convinced of 
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been stationary, 





the impropriety of entering into illegal combin- 


ations, with the view—however mistaken—of 
thereby raising wages, when they see the great 
body of the middle and upper classes in league 
against the Post-Office, for what must appear to 
them the comparatively paltry object of saving 
the postage of letters ? 

It appears, from Mr Hill's evidence, that, during 
the last twenty years, the Post-Office revenue has 
In 1815, with a population of 
nineteen millions, it was a million and a half, 
(£1,557,291 ;) in 1835, with twenty-five millions 
of people, it was no more, (£1,540,300.) Had 
the revenue kept pace with the population, it 
would have exceeded two millions. But, as the 
wealth of the country, during that long period 
of peace, must—whatever may be alleged to the 
contrary—have proceeded in a greater ratio than 
the population, the Post-Office revenue should 
have increased at a much higher rate than that 
which we have assumed, For example, between 
1815 and 1835, the stagecoach duty has in- 
creased from less than a quarter of a million 
(£217,671) to half a million, (£498,497,) or 128 
per cent. on the revenue of 1815. Had the net 
revenue derived from the Post-Office increased 
at the eame rate, instead of being a million and 
a half, it should be three millions and a half: so 
that the present defective system of management 
occasions an annual loss of two millions to the 
revenue. The cases seem strictly analogous ; the 
demand for the conveyance of letters must have 
increased to the same extent as the demand for 
the conveyance of letters and parcels. What 
confirms this viewis, that, in France and America, 
where postages are lower than in this country, 
a very great rise has taken place, Between 1515 
and 1835, the gross produce of the revenue of the 
Post-Office of the United States of America has 
trebled: in the two years, 1835 to 1837, it increased 
thirty-eight per cent. In France, in the four- 
teen years—1S521—1535—the gross produce rose 
from twenty-four millions to thirty-four millions 
of franks, or 54 per cent. It appears, from the 
evidence of Mr L. Fenwick de Porquet, and 
other witnesses, that the French Post-Office gives 
the greatest facilities for the conveyance of cir- 
culars, periodicals, and proof-sheets. 5000 cir- 
culars may be dispatched from Paris over all 
France, for a payment of two centimes. The 
French look to profit, not from the circulars, 
but from the postage of the numerous inquiries 
these circulars occasion. That our Post-Office 
revenue should be stationary, while that of our 
neighbours is rapidly increasing, is no more than 
was to be expected, when it is known that our 
tax on postage is much more than 1000 per cent. 
on the necessary cost of conveyance. 

It has always appeared to us, that a tax on the 
conveyance of letters was the most indefensible 
of any kind of taxation. The window-duty— 


the tax upon light—appears, at first sight,equally 
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preposterous; but it is, in truth, a tax upon principal Secretaries of State, letters may be de. 
property, or at least on income. The poorer | tained and opened—a practice which was carried 
classes are altogether exempt from the window- | toa shameful extent in 1794 and 1795, The 
tax; and he who has a fine house and many | last report of the Commissioners of Post-Office 
windows, may be presumed to have a good in- | Inquiry, commences thus :—* The safe and 
come, and so to be a just object of taxation. At | speedy conveyance of letters for the benefit of 
all events, if he find the tax oppressive, he | trade and commerce, was the primary consider. 
has the means of avoiding it, by removing to a | ation of the Government in the first establish. 
house suited to his means. It is, in truth, a re- | ment of a General Post-Office ; the revenue, 


commendation of a tax, that ite tendency is to 
reprees extravagance and punish folly. Buta 
postage, in as far as it exceeds the cost of con- 
veyance, is a tax on the intercourse between man 
and man—it prevents the communication of 
thought—of new discoveries in the arts and 
sciences—it restricts the cultivation of the moral 
feelings, by rendering the most intimate friends 
and the nearest relations, strangers to each other 
after the separation of a few years, however 
limited may be the distance which divides them. 
It counteracts, in a great degree, education, by 
rendering writing useless to a large part of the 
community ; and it retards, perhaps more than 
any single circumstance, the progressive advance- 
ment of the human race.* In the present tax- 
ground condition of this country, and under the 
necessity imposed on every one not to lose a 
moment of his time or a shilling of his money, 
visits of mere friendship are not to be thought 
of, except by the wealthiest persons, and by 
them only at distant intervals, and for the most 


limited periods. In these circumstances, a tax | 


on written communications is nothing better than 
a tax on speech or on social intercourse. 

It is, in truth, only in very recent times, that 
the Post-Office has been converted into an en- 
gine of taxation. The first regular Post-Office, 
on a model resembling the present establish- 
ment, was erected by Oliver Cromwell and his 
Parliament in 1657; and the preamble of the or- 


dinance says nothing about raising money for | 
the use of the State, but that the establishing of | 


one General Post-Office, besides the benefit to 
commerce, and the convenienceof conveying pub- 
lic dispatches, “ will be the best means to dis- 
cover and prevent many dangerous and wicked 
designs against the Commonwealth.” The po- 
licy of having the correspondence of the kingdom 
under the inspection of the Government, is still 
continued ; for, by a warrant from one of the 


—— —— — ED 


* The manager of the extensive business of Messrs 
leaf, Coles, & Leaf, states, that they have 140 young 
persons in their employment, mostly from Yorkshire, and 
that there are not, on the average, more than two in a 


day who receive post letters, He then says, in concluding | 
his evidence—“ 1 would particularly impress upon the | 


Committee the unhappiness of the poor. I am sure the 
present postage amounts to tyranny in their cases. There 
are thousands and tens of thousands living separate from 


their children, who have no means of communicating | 


with them, in consequence of the high rate of postage. 
Every feeling of philanthropy, as well as commerce, re- 
quires there should be a reduction of postage. I have 
seen much of the evils resulting from that in the young 
people of our establishment. I fear that the want of 
communication with their parents in that mode has led 
‘m some instances, to vice and profligacy, which might 
have been otherwise prevented.”’ 


| which it was expected would arise from the 
_ exclusive privilege conferred on the Postmas. 
_ter-General, was held to be of minor import. 
ance. This principle is recognised in the 
preamble to the different postage acts, which 
were passed from the time of the Common. 
wealth, down to the time of Queen Anne, when 
the English and Scottish offices were united 
under one Postmaster-General.’ We regret, 
therefore, to find, that the Committee are ordered 
to report as to such reduction of postage “ as 
may be made without injury to the revenue,” 
We would rather that the Post-Office revenue 
were entirely annihilated, and some of the re- 
pealed taxes, such as those on beer or leather, 
oppressive on the poor as these taxes were, again 
imposed. 

But, even with the reduction to an uniform 
rate of one penny, there appears to be no reason 
to fear any considerable diminution of the re- 
venue. A great many of the witnesses exa- 
mined, stated their willingness to enter into a 
contract with the Post-Office, to pay the same 
amount of postage as they do at present, so 
much do they count upon increasing their cor- 
| respondence. Some of these witnesses stated, 
that, though they paid at present from £1000 te 
£2000 a-year of postage, their correspondence 
was much hampered by the present high rates. 

Mr Hill's plan is shortly as follows :—Instead 
of complexity, delay, and expense, in the present 
arrangements of the Post-Office, arising chiefly 
from the great variety of charges for postage, he 
proposes to adopt one uniform rate, whatever 
may be the distance—one penny per half ounce, 
_and the like charge for each half ounce addi- 
| tional. To relieve the Post-Office from all col- 
| lection of money, and the complicated checks and 
| accounts thereby occasioned, he proposes that the 
| postage should be paid in advance, either by 
using for letters paper stamped in a similar man- 
_ner to newspapers, keeping the stamp outside, 
or by stamped envelopes. The ease, simplicity, 
and dispatch, which such a plan would accom- 
plish, is obvious. In delivering the letters, the 
postman would not need to ring the bell, wait 
for the postage, and give the change, but throw 
the letter into a box every one would have for 
receiving them. It appears at first unfair, that 
| a letter conveyed a short distance should pay #9 
much as one carried from one extremity of the 
kingdom to the other; but it must be kept in 
view what are the elements of the charge for 
postage. They consist, Ist, of the charge of pro 
viding receiving houses; 24, For sorting and 
arranging the letters; 3d, For dispatching the 
bags ; 4th, For the transit or carriage of the 
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jetters; Sth, Providing houses for their reception; 
n sorting for delivery ; 7th, The actual 
delivery ; Sth, A tax forrevenue. Thus, out of 
the eight elements, only one is affected by the 
distance, and the least intellectual and simplest 
of the whole—that in which horses or steam, 
not men, are the chief agents. Mr Hill has 
estimated the expense of carrying a single letter 
from London tv Edinburgh at the thirty-sixth 
of a penny; and his calculation has been 
ever and found correct by many of the 
witnesses examined, The Postmaster-General, 
on the other hand, maintains that the expense 
is jd. for each letter—a very small sum, con- 
sidering that the postage charged is 1s. 14d. 
Inthe petition by the booksellers of London, 
‘t is stated that they could send 1000 letters, 
hy steam-boats, to Edinburgh or Dundee, from 
London, for 1s. per 1000; this is eighty-three 
for a penny ; and that the conveyance by rail- 
roads isequally cheap. Mr Dickinson, the paper- 
maker, states, that the conveyance from London 
to Edinburgh, by the steam-boats, is 2s. 6d. per 
ewt. Thisis about the weight of 6000 letters, 
taking them at 18 lbs.tu the 1000. This calcula- 
tion shews that the carriage of one letter is only 
1-200th part of a penny ; and it makes no differ- 
ence whether the letter is to be carried to 
Leith, Dundee, Glasgow, or Aberdeen. From 
either of these places to London, the charge 
would only be one-half of what is above set 
down; or 400 would he carried for a penny. 
But, te take the highest authority—the Post- 
master-General himself. The data from which 
he estimates the transit or conveyance of a letter 
frm London to Edinburgh, at #d., were ob- 
tained in the following manner :—He had the 
mail from London to Edinburgh examined one 
evening, and he found that the weight, upon that 
oceasion, was 4 cwt., 2 qrs., 23 lb., 13 0z., made 
up as follows: — 


Cwt. qrs. Ib. oz. 
The sacks and bags weigh 1 9 8 
”» 





0 
2206 newspapers . . 2 2 3 B.. =, 
2 stamp parcels + £38” ais 
484 franks - « « O I 39 18 
1555 chargeable letters. O 1 6 14 34 14 
4 223 13 


The total expense of one trip of that mail is 
£5; and he then assumes that the chargeable 
letters should pay the whole expense—that is, 
that the 558 ounces of chargeable letters, should 
pay the carriage of 7887 ounces of newspapers, 
franks, stamped paper and bags. But it is ob- 
‘ious that the newspapers in reality pay for their 
owh carriage, by the penny stamp-duty; and, 
vere all postages reduced to one penny, franks 
might be abolished. It will be observed that 
the franks, though only about one-fourth of the 
chargeable letters in number, are thirteen pounds 
heavier in weight, The two stamp parcels weigh 
more than the whole chargeable letters ; but neither 
ought they to be charged against the latter, be- 
“ause the Stamp-Office pays £500 a-year to the 
Post.Office, for the conveyance of stamps. We 
have seen that a mail, weighing $445 ounces, is 
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carried 400 miles for £5 ; and the simple question 
is, what ought 558 ounces of chargeable letters, 
be carried for? And the answer is, 6a. 7d. The 
number of letters carried 400 miles for this 
sum is set down at 1555; but, if we look to 
Mr Dickinson's calculation, we will find that 
there must have been among them many double 
or treble letters, so that we may, without fear 
of exaggeration, assume that the Edinburgh 
mail, on the above occasion. carried a weight 
of chargeable letters equal to 2000 single letters ; 
and thus that the transit of each letter, accord. 
ing to the Postmaster-General'’s own shewing, 
cost only one twenty-fifth part of a penny. It 
is thus perfectly clear that the expense of the 
actual conveyance of letters, taking short dis. 
tances with long, cannot possibly exceed Mr Hill's 


| estimate.* 


Mr Hill farther calculates that, if the present 
correspondence is increased between five and six- 
fold, there will be nogreat deficiency inthe revenue. 
To this the Post-Office authorities answer, that it 
is perfectly impossible that the mails can carry 
such an additional quantity of letters. It will 
be remembered that precisely the same objection 
was made—and, certainly, with much greater 
plausibility—when the reduction of the duty on 
newspapers was under contemplation. The num- 
ber conveyed by the mails is at present one-half 
greater than formerly, yet the same mails con. 
tinue tocarry them. Now, the above statement 
regarding the Edinburgh mail, is valuable, also, in 
this point of view :—though the number of news- 
papers and of letters (counting each single sheet 
as a letter) did not far differ, the newspapers were 
eight times heavier than the letters—a matter 
which will give no surprise, when it is considered 
that nearly all the newspapers are wet, have 
envelopes, and are now of a great size. Six 
times the weight of letters coming from London 
to Edinburgh, would weigh under 210 lbs., very 
little more than the weight of one ordinary 
passenger ; and, considering that the mail ought 
to be relieved from carrying stamp paper, and 
that franks might be abolished, it is in vain to 
pretend that there is any impracticability in Mr 
Hill's plan. 

The extent to which the carriage of letters, 
by post, would increase under a penny postage, 
is incaleulable. The house of Morrison sends 
and receives upwards of 30,000 letters a-year ; 
very few of which go by post. Warren the 
blacking manufacturer, issues 400 circulars per 
week, not more than one of which goes by post. 
He states that at present he sends out and re- 
ceives 130 letters a-week ; but shews, by a 
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® This shews the injustice of charging a letter, with a 
bill er proceeding-at-law inclosed, at double a single 
letter, It should only be double the transit charge—that 
is, at the highest estimate, Jd. additional ; for, with the 
exception of weight, a doubie letier differs in no respect, 
and gives no more trouble to the Post-Office than a single 
letter. If letters were folded in such s manner as to shew 
a desire to conceal their contents, the Post-Office ought to 
be allowed to charge the full double rates, otherwise 
letters might be sent inclosed in each other. 
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detailed statement, that a penny post would ! publishing and bookselling trades in 


increase the number to 4,412. 

The amount of the present illegal conveyance 
of letters, is perfectly extraordinary. Barings, 
Brothers, & Co.—perhaps the greatest mercan- 
tile house in Europe—are in the habit of sending 
200 letters each week, in boxes, from London to 
Liverpool, to evade the inland postage. Many 
of the coffee-houses in London collect letters for 
the inland as well as foreign mails, for which 3d. 
each is paid, instead of the Post-Office charge, 
amounting, inmany cases, to 3s. 2d. or 3s.6d. The 
Post-Office authorities are perfectly aware of 
this practice, yet cannot stop it. It is quite usual 
for merchants and brokers openly to put up a bag 
for collecting letters in their counting-houses, 
when they have a ship sailing for a foreign 
port ; and these letters are delivered as punctually 
and expeditiously as those sent by the Post- 
Office. A merchant engaged in the American 
trade, residing in one of the large English ma- 
nufacturing towns, stated that his house had 
kept an account of their letters in the year 1836. 
Of 7929, only 2068 were transmitted by post, 
and upwards of 5,000 sent to places within 
twenty miles, by the carriers, thecharge for call- 
ing for and delivering each letter never ex- 
ceeding one penny. The letters are collected 
at the merchants’ and brokers’ counting-houses, 
on three evenings of the week, by old women and 
girls, whoare paid by the carrier 2d. per 100 for 
their trouble. Many men get their entire living 
by this business; and some of the witnesses 
stated they were personally acquainted with as 
many as thirteen such carriers in one town. It 
is easy to see how it may be made a very profit- 
able living. Suppose a man travels only 120 
miles a-week—thrice to a town twenty miles 
distant, and thrice back—and that he carries 
300 letters each trip. The weight is only six 
pounds. Then we have conveyed— 


Letters 1800 at 1d., : ‘ £710 O 

Collecting, 2d. per 100, 38.—six trips on 
a stage coach, at 2s, 6d., 15s., 018 O 
Net profit on week's work, £6 12 0 


Another wholesale merchant states, that his 
house sends, in the manner we have described, 
from 100 to 150 letters a-week, and that many 
other houses, to his knowledge, send many more; 
and he thinks that, in a district with which he is 
acquainted, comprising a population of 300,000, 
fifteen, twenty letters, or more, are sent by the 
carrier for one that is sent through the Post- 
Office. This business has been carried on, openly 
and without fear, for upwards of thirty years ; 
and there does not appear ever to have been a 
conviction obtained, or evenan information given, 
azainst any of these carriers. Booksellers’ parcels, 
parcels by stagecoaches, sending letters in bales 
among goods, and numerous other methods, are 
fallen on to avoid postage. There were two 
witnesses examined as to the illegal conveyance 
of letters in Scotland. Mr John Reid, now resi- 
dent in London, but who says that he was 


formerly engaged in one of the most extensive 





states, that they were in the practice of issuin, 
daily, throughout the year, from twenty te 
twenty-five letters, including circulars, Hardly 
one of these went through the Post-Office. 

out of 20,000 times of infringing the Post 
laws, he was prosecuted by the Post-Office ; byt 
ona representation to the House of Commons, 
the prosecution was abandoned. He used to 
receive about two or three letters per day by 
post, including the penny post, and rarely leg 
than a dozen which had never passed through 
the Post-Office at all. Letters are conveyeg 
from Glasgow to London, and delivered earlier 
than by the mail, for 2d.each. Every carrier tha 
comes into Glasgow, brings an immense number 
of letters, sometimes three or four large pocket. 
books as full as they will hold, containing a9 
or 300 letters, and they are delivered for 4 
penny each. From what Mr Reid knows, he 
thinks the number of letters, carried by the Post. 
Office, would be increased fifteen fold, were the 
rate reduced to one penny. The whole inter. 
course between the workmen resident through. 
out the country, and the master manufacturers, 
is carried on without the intervention of the 
Post-Office. One of the persons who had formerly 
been engaged in the carrying of letters in the 
west of Scotland, was examined. He says that 
he keeps within bounds when he states that he, 
and other carriers on the station, used to deliver 
500 letters daily. He averages the number he 
carried throughout the year at fifty a-day for 
six days of the week, or 15,000 in the year, and 
his remuneration was equal to 6s. or 7s, a-day. 
It appears, from the evidence of Dr Lardner 
and Mr R. Taylor, that the correspondence of 
literary and scientific men with their publishers 
or the editors of periodical publications, almest 
entirely evades the Post-Office. It is carried on, 
ina great measure, by means of franks, book. 
sellers’ parcels, &c., and the foreign correspond. 
ence through the embassies. It is stated that, 
were the conductors of most of the scientific 
journals to pay the postage on the correspond- 
ence in which they are necessarily engaged, 
their journals must be stopped. All the wit- 
nesses agree, that, if the postage was reduced te 
one uniform rate of a penny, all, or almost all, 
the modes of evading postages now resorted to, 
by all classes, to an incredible extent, would be 
discontinued. On the other hand, the Post- 
Office authorities, though they resist Mr Hill's 
plan by every argument they can devise, unani- 
mously admit that the present rate of postage 
is too high. The Solicitor candidly states, that 
they have no means of checking the illicit com 
veyance of letters; and it is plain, from his 
evidence, as well as from that of the other off- 
cers, that they had no notion it was carri 
to anything like the extent which has bees 
proved. It is obvious that the publication 
of the evidence collected by the Committes, 
will tend greatly to increase the illicit com 
veyance of letters ; for it both points out the 
means, shews the profit to the carriers, the 
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cheapness and certainty with which letters can | 
be conveyed, and, in as far as the senders are 


the almost absolute freedom from 
risk of punishment, It is explained by many of 
the witnesses, that the cause of petitions for re- 
dection of postage not having been eent from 
many towns, is that it is generally believed the 
reduction granted by the Government would not 
be sufficiently great, and that therefore they 
would still be obliged to resort to the present 
illicit modes of conveyance. 

One of the most curious parts of the evidence, | 
is that of Captain Bentham of the Fifty-Second 
regiment, regarding the correspondence of 
soldiers. It is provided by statnte, that each 
single letter sent by, or addressed to, a soldier, 
shall be charged only 1d., provided the former | 
is franked by the commanding officer of the re- 
giment or detachment ; and that, in either case, 
the penny is paid before the letter is posted. This 
privilege the soldiers value very highly ; it is a 
great gratification to them to be able to corre- 
spond with their relations and friends; and it 
benefits thein in numerous ways. Many of them, 
ignorant of writing when they join their regi- 
ments, seek eagerly to acquire it for the purpose 
of correspondence, and for that purpose zealously 
attend the regimental schools. Those soldiers 
who write the most letters, are the steadiest and 
hest-behaved men, and, in every respect, the most 
valuable members of the regiment. In a regi- 
ment 750 strong, the commanding officer will 
frank more than sixteen letters daily; and 
Captain Bentham gives it as his opinion, that, 
were the ordinary rates of postage charged, not 
more than one would be written for twenty or 
thirty at present. All this correspondence is 
merely friendly ; for what other sort can common 
soldiers have? Common sailors, in the merchant 
service, on the other hand, never write letters 
at all, not having the privilege of sending them | 
through the Post-Office for a penny. Mr Pear- 
son, a witness, who has 200 sailors in his em- 
ployment, says—‘“ I know they never think of 
*riting to their friends. 1 know very well they 
would be very glad to doit, but they cannot afford 
it. The expense of a single letter to the North, 
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Poems, for the most part occasional. By John | 


Kenyon, formerly of St Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge. | 


THERE must be a witchery, a hidden charm, in seeing 
one's verses in print, which ordinary prosaic mortals 
‘annot pretend to understand. Here is a gentleman of 

feelings and cultivated taste, sending into the 

world a volume of graceful and classic poetry, possessing 
«\l appliances and means to please, external and intrinsic, 
yet sensitively aware of the many hazards of so perilous 
* step, and ingeniously inventing wit himeelf for 
to the soft seduction. The more remarkable 

ne anime, that, having resisted the allurements of pob- 
‘ation in het, impetuous youth, he has failea into the 
rare at middle age; and now comes forward somewhat 


Xe am old and vowed bachelor beshfully producing @ 
NO. LIV. VOL, ¥, | 
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is very nearly equal to the wages of a full sea- 
man, and exceeds the wages of an apprentice.” 
It is remarkable that the only correspondence 
between friends passing through the Post-Office, 
should be between common soldiers and their 
relations, or each other ; for all the witnesses 
agree that any friendly intercourse which 


passes through the Post-Office between any 
other class, is quite inconsiderable. Captain 


Bentham states, that, although two-thirds of the 


soldiers in a regiment are able to sign the regi- 


mental books, net more than one-fourth are able 
to write their own letters. One fourth of 750 is 
187 ; so that each soldier who can write a letter, 


_must dispatch one each nine or ten days, or say 


forty in the year. The common soldiers ure cer- 
tainly much worse educatedthanthe general bod) 
of the people ;—but assume that the adults in the 
United Kingdom amount to six millions and a 
half ; that one-half are able to write letters, and 
that they write as frequently as common sol- 
diers—no very exaggerated supposition ; and we 
have one hundred and thirty millions of letters 


that never would be written under the present 
| system, yielding a gross return to the Post-Office, 


even at one penny a-piece, of considerably above 
half a million sterling, from a source—letters 
on friendship—which now yield nothing. 

We need not point out how much a frequent 
intercourse, by written correspondence, would 


| not only cultivate the moral feelings and advance 
the interests, but also improve the education of 


the lower classes. At present, we have no doubt 
that, in most of our country schools, the art of 
writing is sufficiently taught ; but no practical 
use of it is attained, and the very rudiments of 
it are ultimately lost, from the impossibility of 
the exercise of the acquirement. How can 
ploughmen, labourers, or even artisans and 
mechanics, keep up a correspondence through 
the Post-Office? The postage of a single letter 
is very often equal to a day's wages. All, there- 
fore, who wish to extend education, morality, 
and religion, and repress ignorance, vice, super 

stition, and bigotry of all shades, ought to join 
in one strenuous effort to obtain the reduction o! 
postage to the uniform rate of one penny. 
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young and blooming bride, There is nothing, in such 
cases, to be ashamed of. The Muse, like the lady, will, 
in her charms, carry her admirer's apology. There is, 


in these chilling days of ours, something peculiarly g-!- 
lant and magnanimous in the declaration set forth in the 


author's very modest preface, that, however frail his 


would-be memorials may prove, they will, at least, win 


| for him the miner praise of having “ aspired to the lo 


5 
g 
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of letters.” It is, indeed, refreshing to meet 


3 
| 
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beget either an instantaneous, a wide, or 
headlong popularity. Ms Kenyon is, ia bvlal, spther 
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the school of Pope or Cowper than that of Byron. The first 

in the collection is entitled “ Moonlight.” It is 
very beautifully written, in blank verse; but we stop not 
for it The most important production is entitled © Pre- 
tence,” a satire——tetve, and pointed, and highly finished ; 
the thong not the Yess biting to the sinner’s back for 
being delicately wrapped over with silken threads, A 
passage, contrasting the gross, open corruption of Wal- 
pole’s period, lends to the more hypocritical, but equally 
profligate, age tn which “ Pretence’’ flourishes in the 
Senate, the Church, and the seats of learning, and to the 
career and fate of the least grovelling ambition which | 
distinguishes our public men :— | 


i 





« Fen loftieet natures, with ambition cnret 

Hard penalty !—to lead, must follow first ; 

And when the rest, at lencth, the van concede, 

her ) the old track, and only just prec a 

Om ueefal Knavery hold the bridle slack, 

And, when seems useful, rein frank Honour hack ; 
With falxehood, nav, with treachery, oft must mate: 
And greatness los , ] Te! 
Hience, if, at last, the etrageling will thon bend, 
And stoop to herd awhile for worthiest end, 
Add thy proud venture to their vulgar wares, 
Nor scorn to let thy motives mix with theirs , 
Yet. in disgust, thon oft shalt quit the band, 
‘To take, like Abdiel, solitary stand , 

Or, held impracticable and high-flown, 

Left, if not leaving, find thyself alone. | 
In freedom reared, for treachery deemed too voung. 
\ nation’s hopes on high-born Cassius lung. 
When stormy senates rnised the stern debate, 


in striving to t 





‘ ‘ 
a! powel he eceemed to «ave a sinking etate ; 
And many a bold. confiding heart. | wis, { 


Had pledged its dearest, holiest hopes to his, 

Clods ' how we felt. when, strone in hononr'’s might. 
Vor England's fame he rose, for England's richt ; 

Hurled his proud threats, impeachment, and disgrace 
Vlashed—flamed—then perorated ait in place 
(ireatness is goodness, else not worth a pin : 
Mere talent’s greatness stirs no chord witlin, 
lint, like keen razor plied the surface o'er, 
Acts simply on the surface, sand no more." 


Tid this gentleman reqnire to be so very apprehensive 
of the indifference ot the age to poetry His fears are 
scarcely complimentary to the discernment and taste of 
** an enlightened public.” 

Our first specimen is taken from the Senate, for res- 
rons of our owns the next, which more fairly exhibits 
the anthor’s powers, shall be from the City. The Church 
and the Schools we leave to the general reader. 


* Porth then we fare an). no wide tract SUPVCY dA, 


Pranee where the Lambe reds Plies their ancient track 
Where still, ‘mid tawny ledcers, loves t: hold 

ilis daily watch the Sacred Thirst of Gold, 

And sniffs, by noon-lit Iain, in dusky Jane, 

The rich, rank odours steamed around from cain. 


city’s morning air. 
Ralanin ther 
} 


whispered in each ear. 


but breathe the 
‘refer mist <¢ Si 


Vet thee 
Ny yr tw 
lor Pride. lene snes. hat! 
ench bought ton dear, 
wast tract reloctant Ceres vields, 

‘The Iake is wound, and parked a hundred felds, 
And mansion huge, at W ealth’s supreme commana, 
iLike snow, mountain, clistems oer the land . 

And, chimp-encireled. and plantation-hownd, 

Prond as its bond, scorns all the country round . 
While each exeess hixnmens city loves 

larades its pride, or nots through the groves 

There Taste, run mad, on high, like Muezzin, sei. 
Shouts oer the roof from many a minarei, 
(rshews, Tight happy, to the gaping clown 

‘The Moorish front, and pillars upside down. 
Antiques withy—‘tis so the broker callse— 

And varnished Raphacls, vouched originals . 

There books, unread, bedivened al! and new. 
Miannt in the gold thetr writers necer knew - 
Puzrtine the host, there enarkte hard named! wines. 
Ite Rewniere eearee miei coon! the carver vines . 
And there, white flateerers «wall in thirsty trite. 
Capricious «mites or frowns the haughty wil: 


“ Are thee, craw Whittinet on, reepecte? Shad: ' 
Ar these thine ancient. samme sons of trade 


"That gold, at n Tate, Were 


Ss wit) Severe 


style: 
refuge—surrounded by his o'dest, 
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“ BI crant ‘tis laxcry ; vet the raee ea men) 
May rightly claim remission from their toif , 
And if excess unduly there be fonnd, 


Tis but degree ; and who shall fix the honna > 


“ A.—-And so shall Satire graduate each offence, 
Nor treat /retenston as she treats Pretence 
Shall merely smile to mark the smaller spot, 
But justly frown indignant on the blot. 
She smiles when Balaam gqnits his old resort, 
AY d city friends, to leave his errd at court 4 
And smiles to see the new-bought Dlaconry 
Far flaming from his chariot, flashing by, 
S). frowns on knavish show, that vet awhil 
Tricks out some tottering credit, to beni! 


Then bursts, at once, in rum wide and d T). 
Whence orphans pine ond widowed mothers wi cp. 
She frowns on seals to broken contracts act, 


And the long file that glooms the Inst G: zet*e., 


Which honest Gripus reads with clenching fist. 
Then sends his own pure name to swell the list 

She frowns on hollow scheme, on puffed-ap share. 
And that late culf. frand-scooned. in Gr hom @& indie 
(Tl e ravening South S flor not mor | rofornd. 
A eulf not er lier cleft Ro *s forum eronnd ) 


Round which. in gamester strife, all Encland etood, 
City and Court—and all for Engtand’s good ' 

Nor closed we saw it, till those Jaws between 
Pride. Conse? tim ed in: 
All’ for the chanes Ineky hit affords 

To strut a Creens, and to herd with lords!” 


, 
nee, Honour, all were 


Soyrrie 


We select the following lines, in a different and hiche: 
the retired scholar in his library—in his plare a 
dearest, and most un. 


failing friends .— 


"" 


?r 


* Lo ' here around, the mines of every ace. 
Pilerim and hard, theologist and as Sa | 
Rut we cannot follow the golden catalocne, and « 


ss abruptly to this piece of description, which we ar 


‘rsnaded many elegant minds will not only admire, bu 


sympathize with :— 


* How oft, at evening, when the mind, o’erwrouch, 
Finds, in dim reverie. ropose from thoneht. 
at that heur 
Slants on the glimmering shelves 


Just when soft subsiding day 
its Intest 
And pensive breeze. from dew i esTin. 
Through open casement, scarcely felt, steals m- 
Alony those darkling files 1 pond 
And t te 
és \ on t 
to Inst ' 
Hopes for the futur 
VWoyel 


j tT cove thy loisuire, they ahal) fil) th void : 


ray, 


I slow, 
muse, how vast the de} hooks we owe 
frends the Var apd frends throug! 
TaN ' 


the 


leisure rene mploved . 


—memores for 


them. no fear o 


With them. ne dren of tovs that fade from wiew . 
Phey stand beside us, and our youth renew 
Telling fond tales of that exalted time 

When lore wrs blies. and now: ‘NRA IN Ifs DOM 


. . ° , . 
e. then. ae lieionrs CONVOTS at) ti hat 1. 
And «till t< 


&. 


teach. ve lonz-loved volumes old ' 


Yet here commix,. at will, the ald and new, 


Grove first editions and the last Roview. 
All sizes, as all ages. crowd the wall 
Sermons from Oxford. namnhilets fram Whitehall: 


that eurve the ereaning shelves, 


Sedate oetavoas, pefir-martre twelves - 


Huse quarto tomes 


Here thiek black hides same anment sage enfold . 
Hlerc last wear’s witlings fade m green and cobd. 


Yon folios, jerkined, clasped. in stout array, 
Ver: all renowned polemics in their dav , 
Right heres wer: thes to argue or to rail, 

No bowls ad onec Vor spider « dusky vi il. 

Hut thou, polemic though thou wert, o'er thee, 
Thou mild as learned, mitred Jeremy ' 

If ever that dark spinner chanes to stray, 

With pious hand | brush the film awry. 


* More near, and often stirred with reverent hand, 
No cobwebbed race, immortal poets stand. 
Their leaves, by Time's own autumn tinted o'er, 
Come turn we now, and fondly taste their lore ; 
With eurions eve off pansine to eurver 
Where the shy worm hath worked his ancicnt Wat ; 
And, undiverted then bv fresh Review, 
A bermit-student went his volume thronghb. 


* Duc honeur to the siem-built Mon of Prose. 
Keasoner an facts ' who scorns to feel. but knows ' 








mei} 
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cp. 


dj hiche: 
place nv 


hos, un. 
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Yet be it mine, who love not less th: true, 
To lead, well-feiguing bards ! my hours with you ; 
and sick, long sinee, of facts that falsify, 
‘And reasonings that logically lie, 
With you live o'er my wisely-credulous vouth, 
And in your fictions find life's only truth. 

« (nd sweet ‘twill be, or hope would so believe, 
When close round life its fading tints of eve, 
To turn again our early volumes o'er, 
4nd love them then, because we loved before : 
And inty bless the w aning hour that brings 
4 will to lean once more on simple things. 
if this be weakness, welcome life’s decline ! 
If this be second childhood, be it mine ! 


‘again to see 


Digression o‘er. turn one 

These witnesses of many a century. 

Yes! ages—present, past are mingling here ; 
Yet. welcome elders! still to me most dear. 

Ac when along some gallery's picture A Tne 

Frown statesmen old, and modern beauties shine ; 
Thou th Reynolds there bestow his breathing skill, 
Hard-featuring Holbein holds the faney still. 

“ Now, doubly sweet such refuge found with books! 

To stray with mild Piseator up the brooke : 

With Cowley muse beneath the greenwood tree, 

Or taste old Fuller's wise simplicity. 

Orif his worthies, though removed their span, 

Smack vet too strongly of the living mon, 

Then backward turn to question Homer o'er, 

Or dreem of storied ages rolled before , 

Faint-glimmering now, like far-off beacon light 

(or misty ofean searecly read aright.” 

After enumerating more of his old favourites, the port 
quits with reluctance the “ genii bowers” of the wild and 
wondrous Thalaba, to return to the dull matter-of-fact 
world of his unhappy contemporaries :— 

“ Tous the mere material world is all; 

Our pride, our tax, our pleasure, ond our thrall, 

Sclence, Whom searee the circling spheres may fold, 

(hained toa a desk we hire to scheme for gold ; 
Drag from his height Imacination down, 

To please, for daily bread, the modish town « 

And daintiest Art, the dreaming child of Grace, 
Wake from her dream, to paint some idiot free. 
Virtue herself, born gnest of Heaven's hich roof, 
Gift of the Godhead — gift nt onee, and proof— 
kon Her, blind bigets of our planet birth, 

Men Her, we fain wonld fetter down to carth . 
Jnet mork where Bat-Expedience flite at heicht, 
Anil me nly, there, wonld bound her eagle flight. 
From «neh a workd—all toneh, all ear, all eve 
What marvel, then, if prond Abstraction fly , 
(mid Hereynian shades purane his theme, 

(nd leave the land of Locke to gold and «team 

There ig much more which we should like to bring 
forward : the writers and poets of the age of * Preten- 
mon” and © Pretence,” the contrast of the happy olden 
time, free alike from authors and critice—theunseribbling 
vee, and the revival of letters in Italy; but we must re- 
main content with this apostrophe to the inventor of the 
perilous art of printing—==that power of which it is qnee- 
toned whether it he 
“ Upsent from hell to tempt. or dropt in lovefrom Heaven 

The prose.men have at least no doubts on the subject. 
Thus finely closes that part of the poem of * Pretence,”’ 
entitled “The Library :"— 

“Come bre k, long-toiling Fanet ' come back and see 
The produce of thy Good-and- Fvil tree , 

(ount o'er ita mingled fruits of joy and pain, 
Then say if thon wouldst plant it o'er again ! 
Thon too, wise Caliph Omar ! who art said 

All Alexandria's ovens to have fed, 

Visit onr shelves once more, Wohaecre'er we look, 
Pamphiet on pamphiet, book buds out on book , 
Purn wheresve’er we will, new volumes sprout— 
Some of fair promise, most lack clearing out. 
{ome then, thon critic Caliph—come again ! 

Nor decimate , bnt take the nine in ten.” 

In a lighter vein, there are many copies of elegant and 
Classic Verses; some sweetiy-tender, or pathetic; others 
‘parkling and fanciful. Among them the choice is s0 
ample, But the quality, apon the whole, so equal, that 
our specimens must be determined rather by brevity 
‘han more le gitimate causes of preference. This parlour- 
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twilight “ Reverie” reflects, we think felicitously, one of 
the moods of a recluse scholar of soft and anriable feel. 
inge, and is, probably, a faithful transcript of real 
emotions ;— 


“Oh! blest it ia, by blazing hearth, 
With many a well-loved fnend beside, 
With harp, and wine, and graceful mirth, 
To mock December's stonny pride ! 


“ And blest it is, by etnediore light, 
The gusty wind mbcard the while, 

To cheat the fast-reeeding nielt 
With poet's song or svrc's toil. 


“Rut TP not lees the hour may prive, 
* When glowing embers through the room 
And fittul flame that Maps and dics, 


* Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 


“For then T sit ond dream eeain 


Phe visions of @ parted voor 


: ; 
\ windine mi } ot rery and }’ iY, 


A varied view of snvles and tear 


I think on dave of wouthfal trust . 

On Love and Fries Uship's ehangeful will; 
(On some—estranged. and some—n dust , 

And one or two that love mre still 


“ Then, if the bitter with the sweet 

Poo deeply mixed, bid Memory groan, 
Yet Faney lends her dear deceit 

Po mould a future of my own. 


“ Tenll from forth her bonndless cope 
Whate’er of beantiful or rare 

Hhal ever fed my youthful hepe, 
And build me fairy domes im air. 


While floating up, bright forms ideal, 

Mistress or friend, around me stream, 
Half sonse supplied, and half unreal, 

lake music mingling with a dream, 


“ Yet. frm as faith of vooune romanre, 
Phese weave their epell within my breast ; 
Pil. buried in delielone trans e, 


“Twixt truth and faleehood Tam bl -«t, 


And Denee it is he hour I pri iar 
* When glowing embers Chrongh the room,’ 
And] fitfial flame that flaps and dies, 


‘Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.’ 


Many of the poems are of the eame pensive and tender 

cast; and they are all, whether grave of gry, vewsified 
with equal elegance; so that, thongh the material may 
he of inferior worth, the delicate workmanship enhances 
the value, or gives a value of ite own. We have been 
hesitating between eome beautifal descriptive liner to 
* Trank Walton,” and the @ Moorland Girt." bat, leaving 
oth, take, for the aanke of the subject alone. this inecrip- 
tion for a vase which enclosed a lock of Washington's 
hair, The vase belonged to Thomas Poole, Feq., the 
friend of the author of this volume, and aleo the friend of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, and De Quincey 
—the cement of a very remarkable society, 

“In elder Greece, where fostering liberty 

Nore kindling Genius to adeonture biel, 

Some moster-hand achieved this urn of grace, 

Within whose storied arh we fomily place 

(ne precione ringlet from the sored lewd 

Of him, to more than Grecian virtue bred, 

Who for hie «trogvline conntey freedom won— 

Heroic, elf-controiling Washineton ! 

Stranger’ doth charm of art thy onl mepire 

Yet, more—doth frevtou'’s foe the bosom Ore 

Then own thet votary's hand cid ne'er commen 

\ dearer relic to a wortiier shrine * 

Two of the most elegant poems in the volume ap. 

peared, we think, in © Finden’s Tablesux™ for 1A". 


| One of them, “ Champagne Rosé,” has alrnady tren 





printed ia this Magazine, among the extracts fram that 
rplencid annnal. To the other, the * Shrine of the V'+- 
gin,” many of our readers may have power to refer, Three 
will, therefore, form sufficsent specimens of a rolame 
which, We are certhin, consot be ceeeiwed with coldness or 
neglect while any vestige of poetical feeling or classic 
taste lingers among us, 
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The Palmer's Last Lesson; and other Short 
Poems. By Calder Campbell, author of “ Lays 


from the East,” &c. &c. 
The specimens of this gentleman's poetry, which have 
from time to time appeared in this Magazine, and in 
other periodical works, must have made hie name and 
his modest muse familiar to all our I readers, and 
dear to many of them. Al! his effusions are distinguished 
by elegance and sweetness, and a tenderness al most femin- 
ine; while some of them discover considerable boldness 
and play of fancy. Of the numerous short pieces, we 
shall select one, which we conceive a fair example of the 
prevailing and finest mood of Major Campbell’s peetry. 


CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE. 


* | dream all day, I sit and dream 
Of home which I no more inay see— 
The Highland hill, the Lowland stream, 
The Saxon downs, the Scottish lea. 
I raise my air-built fabric high, 
And picture (exile-wandering o'er) 
A cottage and tranquillity, 
Upon an English shore ! 


“ | love the hills and heaths that first 

Arose upon my early sight ; 
But they are gone or changed who ours'd 

My early visions of delight! 
1 would not end where I began 

The care-worn tissue of iny years, 
Nor pine a discontented man 

*Midst scenes so steeped in tears! 


* Let me then seek on English ground 
Some smiling, yet sequestered spot, 
Where, ‘mid the glee of nature round, 
My early care may be forgot, 
Or but remembered as a trial 
That pained yet purified the spirit— 
And dearer for the long denial 
The quiet I inherit! 


“ And in my cot shall find a home 
Thy legacy, my sister dead|! 
Thine orphan girls to ne shall come 
And toil no more for bitter bread. 
By some sweet hamlet shall we bide, 
lest with our music, books, and flowers ; 
And let there be a stream to glide 
Near that quiet hut of ours! 
» ° . ° ° , ° ° ° 
* Yet, let me see, in fancy’s dream, 
The joys that time may pever bring : 
The suinmer’s sunshine on the stream ; 
The flower-engendering showers of spring ; 
The dewy eves; the laughing morns ; 
The meads drest in their bloss'ming store ; 
When slimy snails pull in their horns, 
To find the rain is o'er. 


“ The book enjoyed beneath the shade 

Of arching boughs—Keats, Wordsworth, Scott— 
The music of the wood-arcade, 

Where human minstrelsy is not ; 
Or winter, with its blazing fire 

And cheerful parlour—while, without, 
The distant church's hambiler spire, 

With frost is freaked about.” 


This languishing strain, inspired by home-sickness, is 
in a déeper vein of pathes. 


A PLAINT IN INDIA. 
“ | pine for Home !— 
Amongst the mountains, or beside the sea, 
Where health-forsaken pilcrims love to roam, 
To seek if there it be! 
© Not in this land 
Of tiresome sunshine and exhausting heat, 


Can the sick heart its waning powers expand 
To expectations sweet. 


“ Too long, too lo 
Hath desolation lain at my heart's core, 


Chanting that wailing dirge—like the last song 
Of eailors near the shore 





“ They ne'er shall reach !— 
Ay chip io Oh of sente-<olnars » STU i 
And, if it gain the spirit-wasted beach, 
There—even there—twill break ! 
“ My mother’s hand !— 
Oh, that her tremulous fingers could but press 
The natural med’cine of their magic bland 
In one—but one caress ! 


* But one caress 
Upon these throbbing temples; once to say, 
* My child, I do forgive thee, and I bless !’” 


In the bold and imaginative mood, not frequent with 
this gentle bard, there is a wild poem, entitled “ The 
Chimera,’ with which we have been struck ; but it is 
too long fer our columns, and will not bear mutilation. 
Our readers must search for themselves. We are no 
here critics, but indicators, flying before, to point to the 
hunters where the honey may be found. 


Beauties of the Court of Charles II. 

Part II. of Charles the Second’s Beauties, with Mrs 
Jameson’s Memoirs, presents to us Lady Denham, a 
brilliant charmer, who, having attracted the amorous at. 
tentions of the Duke of York, was believed to have been 
poisoned by her husband, At all events, her illness was 
sudden, violent, and critically timed. She died in her 
twenty-first year, just as her husband, a worn-out iiber. 
tine, was tortured by the malicious congratulations of the 
courtiers, upon his wife being appointed lady of the bed. 
chamber to the Duchess of York, in spite of the oppositioy 
of that Princess. Sir John Denham became insane jg. 
mediately after the death of his wife, and did not long 
survive her, The portrait, now first engraved from the 
original painting, is that of a maguificent beanty, Lady 
Denham shewed becoming pride in her high destinies. 
She declared, that she would not “ be a mistress, to go up 
and down the privy stairs, but would be owned publicly ;” 
and the Duke of York, in compliance with her taste, 
visited her in state, attended by all the gentlemen of his 
household, La Belle Hamilton, the Countess de Gram- 
mont upon compulsion—not on her husband's part—is a 
much greater favourite with Mrs Jameson than we think 
she deserves to be, from all that is known of her, either 
true or fabulous, In advanced life she became derout, 
according to the custom of the age, and had at last the 
satisfaction of converting her witty roué husband; who, 
at the age of eighty-six died, ‘‘/res-devol."? Death has 
not since been so baffled by any Frenchman of like type, 
till Talleyrand gave defiance tothe grim spectre. And 
here we have Nell Gwynn—“‘ pretty, witty, merry, open- 
hearted Nelly-” One would fancy her with sparkling eyes, 
pouting lips, and a pelit nez retroussé. No such thing. 
The eyes are soft and sleepy ; an emblem of sweetness if 
not of innocence; and she is caressing a lamb, and adorn. 
ing it with flowers. Mrs Jameson is, everything consi- 
dered, wonderfully charitable in her judgment of “ Poor 
Nelly.’ On looking back to the female origin of the 
King Charles breed of the English high nobility, we 
really think the family of St Alban’s have some reason 
to be vain of their ancestress. The tavern and the green- 
room were much less depraving to her sweet and ingenu- 
ous womanly nature, than the court proved to her high- 
born fellow courtezans, The manner in which Nell’s 
descendants became ennobled, is amusing and character- 
istic. Though the best humoured, and by far the most 
disinterested of the ladies of the royal harem, she felt 
piqued at the children of the rapacious and imperious 
Cleveland, and those of the Duchess of Portsmouth, being 
be-lorded and be-duked, while her offspring, which had 
at /east as certainly sprung from the royal loins, remained 
with the only title which, by law, belonged to them. 
She took a very clever way of making her ideas of this 
slight known to her royal lover. One day when the 
King was with her, and while her eldest boy, afterwards 
Duke of St Alban’s, was playing in the room, ske called, 
in a petulant tone—“ Come here, you little bastard!” 
The King was affronted and hurt, aud reproved Mistress 
Nelly, who meekly replied, “‘ that indeed she was sorry, 
but had no better name to give him, poor bey!” Ins 
few days aflerwards, the nameless young gentleman was 
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Baron of Heddington, and Earl of Burford ; and 
rds Duke of St Albans, Grand Falconer of England, 
He married the daughter of the Earl of Oxiord, 


created 


c. 
= ae heiress in wealth and descent in the three 
kingdoms, So much better is it to be born the bastard of 


one of the worst of Kings, than the legitimate son of 
the most virtuous philosopher that ever breathed ! The 
raits in the Third Part of this elegant book, are those 
of the Countess of Rochester; a Mrs Lawson, a placid, 
comely personage, about whose history there is some ob- 
curity ; the Countess of Chesterfield ; and the Countess of 
Three Years’ Practical Experience of a Settler in 
New South Wales. 

This experience is detailed in series of letters to the 
sutbor’s relations in Edinburgh, The amount of it is— 
young men in vigorous health, possessed of some capital, 
(say from £500 to £ 1,500,) who are indefatigable in ex. 
ertion, and contented and cheerful in the midst of the 
privatious of the bush, may, in the course of a few years, 
lay the foundation of prosperity in New South Wales ; 
but as agriculturists and sheep-farmers only, Little 
hope is held out in any other line of enterprise. The 
wlony is overstocked with merchants, lawyers, and pro- 
fessivnal men. The writer's representations appear 
strictly truthful; but still, there is about all emigrant 
letters, a touch of “ The Fox” who had lost his tail, The 
pamphiet is, however, well worth the attention of per- 
sos revolving the mighty change, in addition to their 
other reading upon the state of the colony. The author 
partakes of the common jealousy which ail the colonists 
seem to entertain of Van Diemen’s Land. [tis ‘‘a poor, 
miserable, expensive place, no more to be compared to New 
Seuth Wales than Scotland is to England, as far as the 
natural fertility of the soil gues,” He indicates ove ad- 
vantage possessed by Van Diemen’s Land. Itdoes not seem, 
even yet, thatthe range of temperature in New South Wales 
is accurately ascertained, In Goulburn plains, where it 
is much cooler than abont Sydney, we hear of the ther- 
mometer, at 146 in the sun, and 95 in the shade !—yet, 
the climate is said to be agreeable, even in the heats; and 
in the interior there are no musguittoes. In respect of 
climate, Van Diemen’s J.and has, we suspect, a very de- 
cided superiority. 

Life in the bush, to a young and hardy settler, of 
vigorous Out-door habits, must possess a certain charm. 
A few weeks of it would be delightful to any one ; but 
when it is continued all the year round, it requires the 
principle of duty, the animation of hope, and the stimulus 
of interest, to make it at all endurable to edneated men, 
As the pamphlet is not likely to reach our English and 
Irish readers, we shall select a few specimens of its rude, 
but lively and vigorous contents, But first, this piece 
of advice and statistics, given by a friendly seitler, tor 
tne guidance of the writer ;:— 

“ The same opinion I would give to another, and the same 
1 would take myself, were 1 in his situation. In the frst 
jiaee, TL inust acquaint you that £300 is but a drop in the 
ucket tu commence settling with, even if he understood 
uUW to ruake the hest of it 4 however, i think if he could 
‘at empioy himself profitably in Sydney, it would do him 
“eTvice tu sce the country; but. before he turns settler he 
must know how to work. by the by, I will explain how 
‘Tay invest his capital protitably while he is seasoning 
_ Gnyers. He must not be above soiling them—he must 
tink it no degradation to load a dung cart, and drive a 
am of bultfocks, in fact, he must be a perfect farmer, 
wf he shonid and must learn, if he wishes to prosper in 
as country, to be industrious ; he must ntact his own 
froond, sow and reap, and afterwards not be above grind- 
‘Rit. When he can do all this, and be content that God 
“8 waven bim bodily strength sufficient for it, then he will 
“cave atic nan. In seven years’ time, with his capital 


i " ° . : 
8G0uely managed, he will be worth £1500 per annuum. 


But in the first outset he ust be frugal as well as indus- 


oa He must do without grog—such a thing must 
ver be known to be in his possession. He must be 
“Wars content to live on corn, beef, and bread—his in- 


' Y will give him vegetables; and, if he can indulge 
ree vine months in the year with tea, he is a fortunate 
a He will think this hard quarters; but he will 
“a many better ways of laying out his cash than in living 
NO. LIV. VOL vy. 
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in fuxury. He will have time enough to do to when his 
fortune is made, He must also be of a good disposition, 
to govern his men well; yet he must be determined, and 
he must live himself as they live—only at arm's kength, and 
in their proper places course. Now for my advice, 
Let him purchase 300 good sormd ewes, and give them out 
to some honest man on the usual conditions —vis., thirds of 
increase and wool. in three years’ tinse, he may begin for 
himaseli—he will by that time, if every be abquaimted with 
the customs of the country, aud probably (he management 
of his own establishment, Now, let ussee how our ealou- 
lation will stand ;— 
INCREASE, 
1834... 300 Ewes. 


i835... 270 Lambs—thirds, 90 
1836... 20 de. — Ww 
1637... 330 do. ~- ii7 


Wo 207 
Dednet . JN 
BS 
WOOL AGOOUNT. 
1835, Nov. YF fli eces at 3 Ib. per flee @. 





Bol Ib. wool, at Is. . . £i4 ll 0 

270 Lambs, 14 1b. 405 at ba ; 0” 5 0 

1836, 500 full fleeces, 3 Ib. 1680, : su 0 0 
270 Lambe, } Ih. 405, ; : ”™ 5 0 

1637, $20 full fleeces, 3 Ib. 2460, k 3 0 0 
30 Lambs, 14 Ib. 525, “ é “5 0 

£318 6 0 

Deduct 1-2d for their keep, ‘ J We 2 0 

£212 4 0 

Ditto wool ays, . ° e ° uu UO 0 





Balance, 4ly2 4 0 

* You see, in three years from November 1634, which 
we will say is the time he will purchase, he will have U93 
sheep, and £192; 4s. returned to him for his £300, This 
is a moderate calculation, and is most likely to be ex 
ceeded , but you will not be able to trace it, a» [have cut 
olf for deaths, casualties, odd numbers, &e. &e.” 

The author of the letters first entered into the em- 
ployment of arich settler, as @ superintendent, at a salary 
of £40 a-year, and provisions. He afterwards acted 
nearly upon the advice given above, While still a super- 
intendent, he bought sheep and cows on his own ac- 
count, and hired a man to take care of them upon sowe 
vacant Government ground, NSqualters, or more properly 
rangers over unsold pasture-ground, appear quite com- 
mon in the interior, leading their flocks and herds, in pa- 
triarchal fashion, into the wilds, wherever they choose, 
and can find pasture, Of his first stock, the emigrant 
says— 

I engaged a squatter of the name of William Revan to 
take care of them and victual them, he gets wheat at 5». 
per bushel, and beef, as required, at I4d. per Ib. This 
Kevan milks about sixty cows every morning. Til get six 
rams from this estate, and also six cows with calf. I'll put 
them all there, aud, besides the yearly moome from therm, 
loxpect in two years to have 1200 sheep, and above twenty 


eattic, Itlthen can vo and sect up for nye if, when I 
please and where | please, for there is no necessity for 
buy land at all, till f want some place | can call mys 


own. [ean vet a comfortable wooden house _ up any- 
where for 46 or £6. You ean see from this, how easy it 
is in this country to make money, With my prospects 
here, | would not go to live in Sydney for £400 a-yeoar ; 
becnuse, if I yot an offi ¢ ima pulblie mtuation, there i 
would stick, with little hopes of advancement, as so man) 
new comers with high reeommendations step forward, and 
the last is always most thought of, and popped into any 
place that is vacant, besides, the expense of a Sydney life 
isvery great. Now, my income should he a econstant'y 
increasing one; so you see the teasups of my chee. | 
canbot err in my calculations, for it is pot hing lat what 
all others who have got on here have gone through, 

This letter was written in February 1835, and the re- 
sult, as shewn by other letters, more than two years later 
in date, justifies his calculations By that time he was 
settled in Gatton Park, a farm which he rented in Gou!- 
burn Plains, at a very moderate rate, we presume; bat 
the sum is left blank. He describes himecif, in Jaly 1637, 
in this sort :— 
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I have a house of four rooms, a detached kitchen and 
stores ; it is a large house for a family in this country ; 
but, as for that, I could build as many rooms as I please in 
a month. quite complete from the day I first put the axe 
to the tree, without any expense but £1 fortwo windows, 
and 306. for sawn timber for flooring boards, 

{ can sell as much poultry, batter, eggs, ham, &e., as 
J can taise, ad all at Goulburn, where, twelve months 
ago, there was hardly a house. I send to Goulburn, 
twelve miles away, once a-week, on Saturdays, 20 to 30 
ibs. butter, and get Is. 6d. and Is, Sd. a-lb. for it. I will 
now teil you how a farm goes on here. I have six con- 
vict servants, one free shepherd, three with the sheep, two 
plonghmen, two bullock-drivers, one boy who looks after 
the cattle, and helps to milk, and one milkman, dairyman, 
overseer house-servant, aud who sells the butter every 
week, a very honest faithful fellow he is, but, being a pri- 
soner, | cannot use the authority I give him, for much. I 
send my wheat to Mr hinghorne’s mill to grind, at Is. 
per bushel. I give the men 6 Ibs. flour, and 8 Ibs. beef 
per week, and as much skimmed milk as they fairly can 
use; and | lb. sugar and 2 oz. tea when at harder work, 
as splitting timber in the bush, &e. When I want meat, 
I kill a bullock or a she cp, &c., for I have hardly enough 
to keep me of beef, LT salt it down into a cask, take the 
fat, sometimes 40 Ibs... out of it, and melt it into a cask, 
and, having moulds, | make my candles as | want them. 
It | require a rope | take the hide to make one, but the 
head, tripe, heart, ver, &e., are counted offal in miost 
places, only T grudged to see the dogs eat so much. I 
have sixteen acres of wheat just coming up, and two 
acres of barley, twenty acres of oat hay, which has geown 
a crop in that same field every year, without ploughing or 
sowing for the last five years, at least half an acre of peas, 
and two acres getting ready to put in potatoes and turnips 
next September, 

| have had to pay 10s. a- bushel for wheat for my esta- 
blishment for this year , the money for the butter will just 
keep ine in it. 
s., and have always a good stock , also about six or civht 
tons hay at £30, potatoes, barley, &e. If my harvest turn 
out anything good, as 1 trust in God it will, I shall owe 
no man anything, and have a little on hand to purchase 
what comes across me, and receive you all comfortably. 
As lam rather short of beef. | have fattened three pigs 
merely on the milk, that weighed 170 Ibs. each, and next 
year | shall have a dozen to come in, and plenty waste 
wheat, barley, potatoes, &e., so that Lexpect never after- 
wards to buy beef as I have to do this year at 20s. por 100 
lbs. ; that is, I killed the beast, got the hide, offal, fat, 
&e., and paid for the remainder at that rate. LT have some 
of my own, but they are not of good age till next vear, so 
i thought it best to keep them tillthen. Tintend to put 
in fifteen acres more wheat next season, as | have the 
ground all clear; if you require more, why then T must 
make it fifteen more the year after, for Lean put in 200 if 
Plike; when FP want fring, I go to the bush, about half a 
nile, and get as much as wou!'d last for 1O0 years, free, 
uratis, for nothing , as for grates, they are unknown in 
this wood-cousuiming country, so that actually what is 
there to buy fora family ? 1 chest (64 Ibs.) of tea, £5: 10s, 
Js, UAd. per ib., 4 owt. sugar, £5: 10s. Sd. per Ib., a little 
liustard, pepper, dc. Now, Where is the « XyX nse, ] would 
like to know -—only clothing, and that is not so dear as I 
thought it would be. If we cannot live, and tive well 
With as much be Te flour, ems, poultry, butter, cheese, 
vegetables, milk, fruit, &e., as we can possibly use, T do 
not know how we sre to live atall. Land can be cot as 
well now as ever, only one must go farther away for it ; 
but civilization goes on in the bush so rapidly, that, before 
one could get himself turned over in his farma, he micht 
find a town alongside of him. 

There was only one house at Goulburn eighteen months 
ago, and now | am sure there are S00 inhabitants, and 
buick-houses rising like mushrooms. 


To his mother, the settler continues the same details, 


There is a church building at Goulburn, to which we 
could go every Sunday in gig, for heeping ponies costs 
nothing here, and I have one which goes thither in a light 
cart with fresh butter every Saturday. Gigs are used in 
every funily in the country , and, as brood mares are a 
very profitable stock to keep, it is only working one of 
ther at any rate. What is there to buy here for use, 
exevpt tea and sugar ?—and these cost }s, Ud. and Ud. per 
Ith. I wet land alinost for nothing—men from government 
for nothimg—no taxcs—vone of the thonsand things that 





Next year I shall sell 300 bushels at 7s. or | 
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cattle and sheep to keep the farm in abundanee ; anq - 
for wheat, | could grow 1000 bolls a-year, if there were 
people to eat it or to buy it. <As for clothes, I have not 
spent £10 on them since I came to the cviony ; they arp 
very little dearer than at home—nay, if you like, [ 

give you the wool, and you can make your own blankets 
and coarse woollens, as some farmers do, . alli 

The ceiling is generally made of bark laid on the tie 
beams, and whitewashed, or often no ceiling at all but the 
roof, where the flitches of bacon and ham hang to delighy 
the eve. The common bedsteads are what are calied 
stretchers, like camy-stools, but six and a half feet jong, 
But, being ambitious, | cut down a sapling as thick a my 
ancle, and made a four-legged bed, ior posted I cannot 
call it, as posts it has none. few houses have | assages, 
only one sitting room, opening right out, with the bed. 
rooms opening off it, though sometimes they have a back 
door, with na sort of passage, the kitchen almost alw ive 
detached from the louse; and as for the population, fog 
the first two months after [| came here, I had neither log 
upon the door, nor bolt on window shutter, for | had go 
windows then, and with not a free man but inyself ia the 
place, vet | never missed a thing except a little tobacco, 
[ put a chair at the back of the door when I went to bed, 
to keep the dogs from pushing it open during the night, 
Shew ine the house in HMdinburgh that you could do the 
like, 

September, 1037.—1 have just got my barn finished, and 
am busy planting potatoes, and other garden stnffs, to 
have plenty for you, — I have just had about tweuty new 
cows calved, aud can making butter and cheese in lots ; one 
of iny swine has just had mine pigs, aud L expect a brood of 
ducks out in three days more, so you sce everything |s 
making ready for you. Several people from Npencer’s 
Gulf Colony, (South-west Coast,) have come here to buy 
cattle, and some of them are to stop here altogether, [| 
see by the papers, the lamentable state of the Highlands 
and Islinds of Scotland , if we had some twenty or thirty 
thousand of them, we could get on as fast again. A com- 
mittee has been sitting here for some time, and upon the 
evidence given, it is stated, that 10,000 Tabourers are 
needed to fill up the present wants. Wages £20 to £50, 
and everything found them; mechanics, £50 to £060, 
and everything found. Several of the extensive settlers 
have sent home on their own account for farm servants 
and mechanics, principally trom Scotland. 

Keep yourselves as separate as possible at first on hoard 
when you come, for there are often some quarrelsome 
people among the passengers, 

Y ou will need some warm clothing for the voyage ; for, 
except right under the linc, the weather never feels very 
hot, cid sometimes very cold, On this side of the line, 
vou will feel it very cold, as our winter Lewius in May, 
andthe transition trom a vertical sun is a good deal felt, 
ctherwise, it is as pleasant a life on board as one can de- 


via 
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In a new colony, the price of labour varies so rapidly 
that we would not advise any one to trust implicitly t 
these specified rates, Both the colonial newspapers and 
the settlers naturally like to present the brightest side of 
the picture. It has no really dark spot, save the eonvic: 
population ; and tor that a remedy seems approaching, 1a 
the abandonment of the system of transportation. We 
believe that some of the relatives of the writer of those 
letters, have either joined him at Gatton Park, or are om 
their way. If some one, properly qualified, would write 
the previous history of the families of many of the better 
class of emigrants—if such things durst be done—it ought 
to be at least as instructive to the people of the old coum 
try, as the letters of settlers are likely to prove usetul 
to emigrants to the new colony, 


Strangers’ Guide through the United States and 
Canada, 


This is rather a sweeping title; but the Guide cef- 
tainly contains a good deal of useful information about 
the city and State of New York, the leading routes into 
and through Canada and the New Englaud States. It 
also contains the routes, by the lakes, to the west; tables 
of distances, with maps; and brief notices of a few of 
the principal Atlantic cities ; with lists of the canals and 
railroads in the whole States, and the distances and stage? 


take away mioncy continually at home, 1 have plenty of | upon them. 
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Tales, Sc. Sc. By G. R. Baxter. 


These are clever, sprightly, brief effusions, of the kind 
which, at present, captivate “ the town,” or a prominent 
ection of that great nondescript. The humour is more 

nt than the pathos. Some of the papers have, we 
are wold in the preface, already appeared in The Original, 
The Metropolitan Journal, and Tait's Magazine. 
Modesty and truth compel us to state that our share in 
the imputed honour, has been very small indeed, amount- 
ing to a very few pages of the whole. 
The Travels of Minna and Godfrey in Holland, 

This is the first volume of what may, inall likelihood, 
form a series ; and, if the others keep up to the same pitch, 
an admirable one. The children travel with their father 
and aunt; aud in their progress through the Dutch 
towns, every variety of popular information is given 
about the customs, manners, and condition of the people, 
in an easy and familiar manner, The work is chiefly 
intended for the juveniles; but it really forms for the 
papas and all sorts of elder people, pleasanter and more 
instructive reading than we find in many formal books 
oftravel. This book has one charming feature—spirited, 
small, lithograph engravings, illustrative of the styles of 
the great Dutch and Flemish painters. We can conscien- 
iiously recommend this volume to those who select for 
young people. 

d Series of Practical Discourses. By the Rev, 

James Maclean, Minister of Urquhart. 

These discourses are ushered into the world by a very 
modest and brief preface. 
excellence, either of manner or style; but the author, 
who composed them with an anxious view to the improve- 
ment of his particular flock, hopes that they may prove 
more extensively useful, and thus he publishes them. 
The sermons have the merit of brevity and plainness, and 
avoid those long-winded doctrinal discussions which tend 
not to the edification of a simple flock. 


A Letter to Sir Francis Burdett, Chairman of 


the Committee of the Hampden Club, &c. Se. 

Ky R. R. Pearce, of York. 

This letter is a clever production, though we cannot 
help thinking the writer’s time ill-bestowed in pouring 
more water upon a drowned rat. We did not imagine 
there was one sensible man in the three kingdoms who 
wonld now take the trouble to bestow even a twopence 
worth of advice and admonition upon the venerable 
chairman of the Hampden Clube“ England's pride, and 


Westminster's glory!’ It must be rather in warning to 


waverers, and to open the eyes of purblind Tories of 


Yorkshire to the true character of their newally, than from 
any hope of making an impression upon the vainest and 
most conceited as well as the most barefaced of political 


Humour and Pathos ; or, Essays, Sketches, and | 
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It embodies the acquisitions of a life which has been in 
a great measure devoted to the study of musica) science. 
Of the additions we cannot speak, having only received 
the treatise as we were going to press; but, from a cur- 





| sory glance at their contents, they seem worthy of the 


“ They pretend to no peculiar | 








principal work, Ina future number, we hope to be able 
to bestow that extended notice on Mr Graham's. book 
which its uncommon merit entitles it to receive, 





A BATCH OF NEW NOVFIS. 


Apologies for novel-reading are no longer offered or 
sought. All the world reads the new novels, and a great 
It, in- 
deed, evinces no slight degree of self-control to close the 


portion of it with insatiable, devouring appetite, 


fascinating, drab-coloured }2mo, at the proper hour at 
breakfast and 

Those who 
eschew the theatre and the opera, the race-course and the 


night, and not open it again till after 
family prayers are over next morning. 


hounds in full ery, are but the more likely to yield to the 
blandishmen's, the soft seduction, of the novel, Romances, 
at least since the days of Gray, are nowhere more dili- 
gently perused, though sometimes under the rose, than in 
the seats of learning. An English parsonage is the very 
place to meet with and enjoy a novel ; nor do Dissenters 
altogether escape the prevailing epidemic, Novels have 
been heard of among the Baptists; they are making way 
among the Quakers, Mr Wilberforce was, in his day, a 
considerable novel reader. Robert Hall read novels; 
and they constituted, to the very worst of them, the daily 


bread of Crabbe. There wont to be shame, doubt, or an 


awkward bashfulness among the grave and the pious, 
suspected of this mode of amusement; and among the 
learned and philosophic, ineffable scorn of a frivolous and 
enervating pursuit. Butstrong is frail human nature, and 
will prevail: so, while ** man isdear to man,” and while 
human beings hope and fear, and plan and scheme, and 
build castles in the air, the whole race, each after Ais or 
her kind, will own the enchantment ef these tal/eaur 
virans, of many-coloured life. The power of the drama 
will fail before that of the novel; nor is the reason of 
this difficult or obscure. 

Our present purpose, however, is, very briefly, to 
direct attention to a few of the more attractive of 
the recent novels And, first, in right of ladyhood, 
were it no more, Mrs Hall’s Licurs ano Suapows or 
Inish Lire. We consider the tales which bear this 
charmed title, the finest of Mrs Hall's productions, and 
every way superior to her historical romances, Here she 


| knows her ground, and thus occupies it with ease and 


| mastery. 


renegades. Mr Pearce has rapidly traced the public career | 


of Burdett; andcuttingly contrasted the violent demagogue 


of former periods—the martyr of the Tower—the fierce | 
| servant girls, and the boys and maidens of the cabina. 


denouncer of those “ bloody Neroes,’’ the Manchester and 
Cheshire yeomanry—who, forty-two years since, went 
into Parliament for a Yorkshire town asa Radical Le- 
former, and now returns the feted idol of the rabid 
Tories of Leeds, Manchester, and Liverpool; but all the 
whue, as he affirms, the one and the same Burdett—the 
same vain, fickle, jealous, political coxcomb, and loose- 
proeipled individual, though passing through so many 
Proteus shapes —the self-same Burdett, who has, through 
life, mistaken notoriety for fame, and to whom, conse- 
(uently, notoriety, no matter how obtained, is as the 
breath of life, and who will, in all probability, go to the 
grave under the delusion that he is almost as great a man 
at tome of the sly ‘tories would make him believe. 


A Treatise on Music. By G. F. Graham, Esq. 
ito. A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. 


This is the Article on Music in the new edition of The | 
the modern fashionable novel, and the linsey-wolsey com. 
modity that wong to be so largely manufactured by the 


Fneyclopedia Britannica, reprinted from that work, 
With large additions, in the shape of an Introduction and 
an Appendix, 
met with, on the subject of music, in any similar work. 


The article is the most valuable we have | 


The bulk of the tales have already appeared 
in annuals and magazines; but they well deserve to be 
collected. The personages of the tales are generally of 
the lower class of Irish peasants or small farmers, beggars, 


The stories are generally ufi/iéarian in design; but they 
are not for that the less amusing ; and the mere object of 
the authoress, even if it had not been so cleverly worked 
out, is entitled to hearty praise. It is to make the cha- 
racter of the Jrish more extensively known and better 
understood ; to excite a generous sym pathy for their suffer. 
ings, a kind indulgence towards their faults, and a just ap- 
preciation of their virtues. The first volume of three is 
filled with an original tale— The Groves of Blarney,”’ 
Itis not, however, equal indelineationel national character 
to the less pretending stories. Two English sisters, one 
grave, strongly-principled, and somewhat austere; and 
the other gay, saucy, and coquettish—are well depicted, 
especially the latter, So are their respective bachelors, 
both genuine Irishmen, though of very opposite character, 

Our next novel, Tux Countixn’s Davouwrgen, by Lady 
Stepney, we consider, a rather unfortunate cross, between 


Minerva loom. §t will, however, sutt the green appetite of 
youth, always more keen than discriminating, perfectis 
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well. Lady Stepney seems to have but vague ideas of 
sacial morals, and even of poetic jastice. Her lax and 
intriguing gouvernante, with her false, coquettish, and am- 
bitious daughter, may pass among the quality ; but they 
fall so immeasurably below the moral standard of ie- 
fiecting persons of lower ranks, that they either merit 
final reprobation, or, at all events, corrective punishment, 

NournMAHAL, by Mr Quin, the author of “ A Steam 
Voyage down the Dannbe,” is an oriental, and partly 
ab historical romance; gorgeous and brilliant, and admit- 
ting in its details of swelling descriptions, and all the pomp 
and pageantry of eastern life, Combined with those, and 
far more captivating, are charming pictures of the primi- 
tive simplicity of the pastoral state among the eastern 
tribes, mingled with the stir and vicissitude of predatory 
warfare. The author, who has sone personal knowledge 
of Asiatic manners, has carefully investigated popular 
sources of information; and altogether he has produced, 
if not a Vigorous, yet a brilliant romance, which will at 
onee charm and instruet. 

Howewarp Bounn is not, by many degrees, equal 
to the best of Cooper’s achievements in nautical fiction, 
or in Yankee mannets-painting. But it is a very read- 
able work. notwithstanding it betokens that the author 
has nearly worked out his original vein. 

Lei isessentially a prctare-book tale. Ite author, Mr 
Bulwer, has become, if not the deftest——for the ladies beat 
him at the pretty tabrics—yet the most fashionable artist 
in the Bath-bound and gilt-paper toyshop of literature, 
* Leila’ isa melo-dramatic tale, full of theatrical shifts 
and turns, signifying either Nothing, or his next brother, 
Shade, Even this vapid bolstering 1s better than those 
tales of the Fre-fa-frm school, to which Mr Bulwer has 
of late betaken himself—the Brummagen Meimoths and 
Mantreds. 

Ovurwarp Boun., It is not a little provoking that 
while the author of “ Rattlin the Reefer” displays in 
this nove! more vigour and maturity of intellect, a wider 
range of thought, fancy, and imagery, he should have 
wilfully marred the effect of his obvious improvement, 
by the most dangerous and reprehensible error which a 
fictionist can commit. He has chosen to rest the main 
jnterest of his romance, or, at least, that interest which 
clings the most pertinaciously to the imagination of the 
reader, upon the secret struggles of an incestuous passion. 
The theme isfar more revolting and not much more appio- 
priate than would be the minute details of some loathsome, 
leprous disease, with which the hero might chance to be 
afflicted. The author has been seduced by the example 
of certain of the modern French novels ; and, though he 
has not fallen into the grossness and depravity of that 
detestable school, he has sometimes contrived to be fully 
more disgusting. ‘This is the more unfortunate, as the 
fault, which pervades but a small portion of the work, 
poisons the whole to the reader. 

Count CachiosTRA, OR THE CHARLATAN, is perhaps the 
most remarkable of the recent batch of novels for origi- 
nality and vigour. It is a tale of France, in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution ; and the elements 


POLITICAL 
PARLIAMENT. 


THE proceedings since the meeting of Parliament 
after the Easter recess, have excited little attention, On 
the 15th of May there was a trial of strength on the 
Irish Tithe Bill, when the Ministry was victorious, by a 
majority of 317 to 298. The appropriation clause, about 
which so much has been said for some years, has been 
omitted in the present bill; but whether the measure 
will be allowed by the Lords to become law, is very 
doubtful, although the Duke of Wellington expressed a 
wish, on 29th June last, to see bills for a reform of the 
Irish corporations, for a poor-law for Ireland, and for 
the settlement of the Irish Tithe Question, carried through. 
The Scotch bills, after numerous postponements, are 
moving slowly on; and the Court of Session Bil! has 
passed the Commons. The Prisons Bill ought to be 
looked to with some care, for the principle of the assess- 
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which led to that terrific moral explosion, are first meen 
quietly gathering, then gradually bursting 4nto heres 
contention, until the scene closes with that grand type of 
the annihilation of the ancient tyrannies—the demo) 

tion of the Bastile, “ The Charlatan” is, however, only a 
sketch, a dashing ontline; the material of two volumes 
having been, not spun ont by the anthor, but, to ‘Peak 
technically, spaced out to three by the printer ; thas mak, 
ing a very bad circulating-library-reader’s pennyworth, 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 

An important work, which many have heard of and 
few have seen, has been reprinted by Dr Combe of Fain. 
burgh, from the American edition, with notes, a preface 
and concluding remarks, The work is Dr Beaument, 
EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE Gas. 
TRIC JUICE, AND THE PHYSIOLOGY OF Dicestioy 
made in the course of his long attendance on Alexis 
St Martin, a young French Canadian, whose stomach 
was accidentally perforated by a musket-shot. The 
outlines of this singular case are known io a} 
the medical men of Europe; but their knowledge 
of the details is still, we imagine, very imperfec;, 
Dr Beaumont’s observations were continued for eleven 
years. Even to non-professional readers, the detail of 
his processes and their results. is highly interesting: to 
professional men, they must form an anxious study, Dr 
Combe, in his work on the “ Physiolozy of Digestion.” 
proposed that means should be taken by some of our 
scientific societies, to induce St Martin to come over t» 
this country, that the subject might be more fully inves. 
tigated, under the inspection of a committee of thei; 
members. Ile says, truly, that an opportunity of this 
kind may never occur again, and that it would de cause 
of regret and reproach, if it were allowed to pass away 
without being improved, Dr Combe, however, passes the 
highest eulogiums on the zeal, integrity, and freedom from 
theoretical prejudice with which the American physician 
prosecuted his singular experiments, 


lemeuts of Physiology. By Dr Thomas John- 
stone Aitkin, 

This work, like many of the best scientific treatises 
which have been lately published, is of an essentially 
popular character, As its subject is the physical cousti. 
tution of man, the nature of his senses, and his various 
functions, it is written so as to be understood by all men, 
It contains little speculative disquisition, and numerous 
facts, an immense accumulation of information, well 
arranged and clearly expressed, but not, as it appears to 
us, much original knowledge ; to display which is, how. 
ever, not the object of the writer, who claims te bea 
popular expositer of results, not a discoverer in scienc& 
The moral of the treatise is, that, were mankind a little 
better informed than they generally are, of the constitu 
tion of their own bodies, they would be mere careful to 
avoid the causes which derange animal functions, destrey 
their health, and shorten their lives; and few would be- 
come the dupes and victims of quacks, 
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ment is quite erroneous. In the bill of last year, the 
assessment was imposed according to the population—the 
only true criterion; but this year population is combined 
with the amount of crime—an alteration which has the 
effect of increasing the assessment of the county of Edin- 
burgh by fifty percent, Large towns give shelter get 
only to their own criminals, but to those of the surround- 
ing counties, which appear to be freer of crime thas 
they would be, were there no large towns for their cria- 
nails to harbour in.—Mr Baines has rather unexpectedly 
made some progress with a bill for augmenting the 
poorer livings of the Church of England, at the expense 
of the dignified clergy ; but, of course, the bill will not 
be allowed to pass, for this is not a shape in which the 
piety of Members of Parliament delights to shew itselé 
Notwithstanding the immense wealth of the English 
Church, it appears, from the Report of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, that there are 1912 livings under £100 
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pyest, 1602 between £100 and £150, and 1352 between 
£150 and £200. By the old law, the Crown was entitled 
io the first fruits and tenths of each benefice, By an 
act of Queen Anne, these were devoted to the augmenta- 
tion of the smaller livings ; but the intention of the 
re has been shamefully evaded by the higher 
clergy, Wh instead of paying according to the present 
value of their benefices, adhere to an old valuation made 
wveral hundred years ago, aud which was notoriously 
inadequate at the time, The annual value of the re- 
venue liable to tenths and first fruits, is three millions. 
The tenths are £300,000 ; and the first fruits may be 
taken at £200,000 ; together, half a million ; but instead 
of this sum being paid by the higher to the inferior clergy, 
the actual receipts from both sources are only £13,500 
ayear. Mr Talfourd’s Copyright Bill has got into com- 
mittee by a majority of 119to 52. The subject has led to 
much discussion, as to the nature of property ; and, what 
isremarhable, land—which in reality belongs to the com- 
munity—has been assumed as private property, the title to 
which is of the most perfect nature. An attempt was 
made by Mr Hume to stop the King of Hanover's pen- 
sion, a6 Duke of Cumberland ; but the Ministry, backed 
by the Tories, defeated the motion by 97 to 62—no 
fewer than 74 of the majority being Tories. Were the 
Duke to succeed to the throne of Britain, we doubt not 
he would become as popular as all our Kings and Queens 
have geverally been ; and we see by this vote, that it was 
merely for factious purposes that the Whigs abused the 
Duke of Cumberland during the elections. 
ENGLAND, 

Tue Conn-Laws.—Lord John Russell states that the 
chief object of the Reform Bill was to make the land. 
owners dominant in Parliament ; and the object has un. 
questionably been accomplished. No interest but their 
own ever appears to be thought worthy of consideration, 
Colonel Seale’s bill for allowing foreign grain in the 
Queen's warehouses to be ground, has been rejeeted by 
220 t» 150, This, we think, is a matter not to be re. 
gretted. as the bill was a paltry measure; and its rejec- 
tion shews distinctly there is nochance of any alleviation 
of the s'arvation laws until the people seriously take up 
the question, and concentrate their energies on this single 
subject. The Marquis of Chandos says the agriculturists 
want to be let alone, We are glad they have at last dis- 
covered that Parliament cannot do more than give them 
the monopoly of the home market; but they have been 
very long in making the discovery, But to be let alone 
is precisely what those who are not of the landed interest 
wish. They wish that the landowners should not pre- 
vent them consuming foreign food, if they prefer it to 
British. The price of wheat is now sixty shillings a- 
quarter, having risen rapidly for some time past ; and the 
prospect of the coming crop is not by any means flatter- 
ing. The accounts from the manufacturing districts are 
generally gloomy ; and it appears that the Americans 
will not be able to take any large quantity of our manu- 
factures for a year or two yet. A period of distress for 
the working classes may therefore be anticipated, in which 
the pressure of the Corn-Laws will be felt with unusual 
verity, One of the severest effects of these laws has not 
hitherto been prominently brought forward ; we allude 
to an insuficient quantity of food predisposing to disease 
and increasing mortality. Mr Milne, in his able treatise 
om aunuities, furnishes numerous tables, applicable both 
to this country and other states of Europe shewing that 
a high price of grain tends directly to an increase of mor. 
‘ality. The result of the information to be derived from 
these tables we give in his own words (p. 390.) “ It 
Will be observed that any matcrial reduction of the price 
of wheat is almost always accompanied by an increase both 
of the marriages and conceptions, and by a decrease in the 
number of Luriais. Also that any material rise in the 
price of wheat is generally attended by a corresponding 

in the marriages and conceptions, and by an in- 
‘rease wn the burials.” The following is part of his 

Table No. I, exhibiting the progress of the population 
™ England and Wales, and the price of wheat from the 
year 1780 to 1810,” 
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Year, | Marriages. Burials. wr ly 
1798 79477 | 187,531 | 50s, 3d, 
1799) | 77,557 | 189,586 | 67s. 6d, 
1800s 69,851 208,063 |, 113s, 7d. 
1801 | 67,228) «=| 204434 | 1G. Sd, 
1802 90,396 199,889 | G7s, 5d, 
1803), 94,379 | = 203,728, Sifis. Gu, 
1804, 85,738) =| 81,177) |S GOs, A 
1805 79,586 | 181,240 | 87s, 10d, 
1806 80.754 | 183,452 | 79s 
1807 83,923 | 195,857 | 73s, 3d. 
1808 82,248 200,763 | 79s. 
1809 83,369 191,471 =|) 95s, Fd. 
1810 84,470 208,184 | 106s. 2d. 





The immense increase of mortality in the two dear 
years, 1800 and 1801, over the previous years, will be 
observed ; and also that the population was so weakened 
by the high price of food in those two years, that the 
deaths did not return to the standard of 1708-9 ti!! 
1804—all the weak individuals being killed by the 
diseases induced by an insufficient quantity of food, A 
rise of nearly fifty per cent. in the price of wheat had no 
very perceptible effect on the mortality that year, but 
shewed itself in the usual manner during the next two 
years; and matters having returned to their natural 
level, a rise of about ten per cent. in the price in 1810, 
was followed by « corresponding increase in the number 
of deaths. We believe that this shews the atrocity of the 
Corn-Laws in a new light. We hope the fair sex will 
attend to their effect upon marriages. 

IwFRQUALITY OF TAXATION; AUCTION DUTIES,—W 
have often pointed out the unjust manner in which the 
taxation of this country is imposed, and shewn that the 
principle on which the Legislature appears to act, is to 
tax the poor and allow the rich to escape. An additional 
illustration of this principle is to be found in the ** Law 
of Auctions,”’ on which a practical Treatise has just been 
published,® which ought to be in the hands of every one 
conducting sales by auction, It seems not very compre. 
hensible why lands or goods sold by auction should pay 
a duty, while those sold privately pay none; and the 
only explanation that can be given of this anomaly is, 
that itis the lands and goods of the poor or dist: assed 
which are disposed of in this way, with whom our rich 
legislators cannot be supposed to have any sympathy. 
In troops of wolves, wild dogs, or other beasts of prey, 
if any of them is wounded or disabled by disease or acci- 
dent, all the rest fallupen him and quickly put an end to 
histroubles; and the man of fallen fortunes generally 
experiences the same sort of treatment in modern society. 
However respectable his character may have been held 
during his prosperity, it almost uniformly, however un- 
justly, suffers in public estimation when adversity ap- 
proaches ; and the legislature commonly stepsin to give 
him a push in his downward career, by taking part of 
those means which are already inadequate for the demands 
upon them. But it is amusing to examine the manner 
in which the “ Landed Interest” have looked to them. 
selves in this branch of taxation. In general, to entitle 
one to act as an auctioneer, he must have a general license, 
which costs £5 a-year; and,if he sell any articles for 
the trading in which an Excise or Stamp-Office license 
is specialiy required, he must take out such license, in 
addition to his license asauctioneer, There are no fewer 
than nine sorts of these eperial licenses; and, to enable 
an auctioneer to sell all sorts of articles, he would require 
to take out ten licenses annually, at anexpense of £40 : 7s, 
But, whenever the interest of the landowners comes into 
play, any one may act as auctioneer without any license 
whatever. Ameng the exemptions from the license duty, 
we find—*“ Sales by auction of any goods distrained for 
rent, or for non-payment of tithes ; any suction held on 
account of any lord or lady of any manor, for granting 
rights to lands, or for letting any estate; the sale of 
woods ; produce of mines or quarries ; sale of cattle, live 
or dead stock, corn, or the unmanufactured produce of 
land—provided euch sale be on the land producing the 
~——“w A, Maxwell, 32, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn, 
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articles sold, and by the owner of sach land, or his stew- 
ard or ” In this manner “the landed interest ” 
has rid itself entirely of the tax impered on the other 
classes of the community, in the shape of anctioneers’ !i- 
censes. Then, as to the auction duty itself—it amounts, 
on sales of ordimary goods, to ls. a-pound; but, when 
any janded estate, plate, or jewels—that is property of an 
aristocratic nature—come to be sold, the duty falls to 7d. 
per pound ; and sheep’s wool, the produce of the united 
kingdom, only pays 2d, when sold the first time, for it is 
with that sale alone the landed interest have any con- 
cern, Jat fartber, all sales of woods, minerals, agricul- 
tural produce, sales under distress for rent, and, in short, 
ali articles which can be sold by any one without an auc- 
tionerr’s license, as mentioned above, we find, are eqnally 
exempt from auction duty, It would hardly be sup- 
posed, that any set of men could have gone to work 
in 80 barefaced a manner, to exempt themselves from 
taxation at the expense of the unrepresented classes. 
Under such a system of taxation as that existing in this 
country, it is in vain to talk of any interest butthe landed 
being represented in Parliament as at present constituted, 
The tax thus levied is far from inconsiderable, The sum 
raised by auction duties annually, within the United 
Kingdom, is about £250,000; and, by licenses of all 
sorts, (from which the “landed interest ” are, of course, 
entirely exempted, ) considerably above a million ; so that 
we have here a beautiful instance of the principle on 
which our taxation is founded, 

The “ Law of Auctions’? has appended to it copious 
appendices of forms in use in practice, and of statutes 
and reported cases relative to auctions ; and contains, in 
short, all the information necessary to the correct manage- 
ment of the business of an auctioneer, and the avoidance 
of the heavy penalties any infringement of the excise re- 
gulations imposes, 

NEWSPAPER TaAxes.—The increase in the number of 
stamps sold, comparing the half year ending L5th Sep- 
tember 1836, with that ending L5th March 1838, is from 
45,576,000 to 54,284,000; that is, 50 per cent. on the 
former number. In the London press, the increase has 
been 50 per cent. ; in the English provincial, 84 per cent.; 
and in Scotland, 67 per cent. ; in Ireland, it has only been 
2 per cent. Fifteen newspapers have been started in 
London, where there are now 86; 29 in the English pro- 
vinces, where there are now 225; 12 in Scotland, where 
there are now 66; and there are 12 fewer in Ireland, 
where the total number is now 62. The reduction has 
caused a loss to the revenue of £200,000 per annum. 

PunLic REVENUE.—The gross receipt for 1837 in 





Britain was e e ° ¢ 48.082,.000 
In Ireland, e ° ° 4.531.000 

£ $2.563.000 

The net income, ‘ ° £46.475,000 


The expense of collection in Britain was ¢ 6: 3—in 
Ireland, £12:7:4 percent. Notwithstanding the re. 
penl of taxes, the sums actually drawn from the people 
and the expenditure of Giovernment are annually in- 
creasing. Inthe year 1835, the expenditure (including 
the expense of collecting the revenue) was ¢ 48 800.000: 
in LRS6, ¢ 48,764,000 ; in 1837, upwards of ¢ 50.000.000; 
and in L888, £51,318,000. In 1835, the surplus reve. 


nue was two millions; now there is a deficiency of 


£710,000 ; and the war in Canada will render the defi- 
ciency still greater in the current year. 
the 22d year of profound peace, our navy, army, and 
ordnance absorb twelve and three-quarter millions of our 
revenne—our debt nearly thirty—leaving not four mil- 
lions for all the other expenses of the State. The revenue 
is principally raised by duties on five ar icles only—malt, 
four millions and a half; sugar, five and a quarter ; 
tobacco, three and a halt ; tea, three and a half; spirits, 
nearly five; in all, twenty-three millions : and from du- 
ties falling under the management of the commissioners 
of stamps, nearly nine millions. This shews how effec- 
tual would be the plan of the Birmingham Union for 
obtaining a reform of abuses—viz.. the abstaining from 
the use of articles which bad paid the duties of customs 
and exciseeecould it be carried into effect. . The expendi. 


At the end of 








ture exceeding the income last year, a redaction of 19 

cent. on the consumption of the five articles we have 
enumerated, would either force Pariiament te vield to the 
People’s demands, or to impose a property-tax. In either 
view, a great benefit would be gained by those who hav 
nothing to depend on but their labonr, hitherto nearty 
the exclusive object of taxation in this conntry; whit 
property, and especially property in land, has alm 
solely been regarded by the laws as worthy of protection, 
The cause is obvious—a Parliament of landowners, ta 
the exclusion of every other class; for even the represen, 
atives of the English and Irish boroughs are obliged t 
have £300 a-year in land as a qualification for a seat, 





SCOTLAND, 

THE CuourRcH.—While so much clamour is made fr 
additional endowments, and so many new churches gp 
building, no attention seems to be paid to how the presen: 
incumbents perform their duties, It is pretty notar. 
ous, that, in many parishes, their duties are grocely pe, 
glected; and it would appear to be absointely nex essary 
that an officer should be appointed to attend to this 
matter, asthe existing church judicatures do not exercie 
any effectual contro], In Edinburgh, and other Dare 
towns, a large proportion of the clergy do not reside 
within their parishes, unless these parishes hanpen to 
comprise a fashionable part of the town ; and some of 
them spend the greater part of the year at a distance of 
six or eight miles from town, But the manner in which 
the country clergy neglect their duties, could hardly he 
believed, Dr Cook stated, in the General Assembly, that, 
in Bracadale, and other parishes in the Isle of Skye 
vigorous efforts were required. not merely to revive 
Christianity, but to Christianize the land; Principal 
Dewar said, that the Lord’s Supper had not been dis. 
pensed in the parish for nineteen years ; and Mr Carment 
remarked, * thet, if he were not afraid of an action for 
hihel, he could tl! of cases much worse than this, both in 
the Highlands and Lowlands,” and ne one contradicted 
him. What security is there that the clergy, who are to 
receive the additional endowments, will perform their 
duties more efficiently than the present incumbents ? 

Dr CHALMERS has been lecturing in London for the 
purpose of maintaining the establishment of black Pr. 
lacy, at the rate of £50 a-lectnre—the service of the 
Church of England being performed before the com- 
mencement of each lecture ; and this proceeding appear 
to excite no animadversion from his clerical brethren, 
What would the heroes of Dramclog and Airsmoss have 
thought of such conduct on the part of a professer of 
divinity 2? One of the topics which the doctor has been 
very eloquent on, is, the independence of the Kirk © 
Scotland—a Church which, he says, admits ef no supe 
lior upon earth, Bat the Kirk is as mach under the 
power of Parlinment as any other body of men in the 
kingdom, At the Reformation, the Queen and Parle 
ment abolished Popery, and established Preshyterianisa, 
which it again abolished for Enpiscopacy; and the 
struggle between bk piscopacy and Presbyterianism con. 
tinued, with various success, until the Revolution 
1688 Neither is it in the mere external form of the 
Kirk that the Parliament has uniformly exercised Com 
trol, but in the fundamentai doctrines of religion them- 
selves. The original Confession of Faith, was not held 
to have any obligatory force, till “red in the tace of Par- 
liament, and ratified by the Three Estates at Edinburzh, 
on 17th August, the zeirot God 1560 yeirs.” Alter the 
Revolution, the amended Confession of Faith was, >¥ 4c 
1690, c. 5, “ ratified, established, and approven, as ¢0®- 
taining the sum and substance of the doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches ;"’ and both confessions were copied # 
length into the statute book, that they might obtain the 
force of law. It is, indeed, vain to talk of mdependenct, 


when it cannot be denied that Parliament might arem 
substitute Episcopacy in the place of Presbyteriamem, 
(a change which, we suspect, some of our cierry woul’ 
not object to.) and as long as patronages—nearly a third 
of which are at the disposal of the Mimister of the dsv— 
are allowed to exist. The Auchterarder case she 
clearly the Kirk to be anything but independent 
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MANUFACTURES AND AGRICULTURE. 

It is a general notion in this part of the country, where 
ge know nothing of large manutacturing establishments, 
that they tend greatly to the increase of vice and crime, 
This position might well have been doubted, considering 
whe great provocations to vice and crime are idleness and 
want, both ef which are, in a great measure, removed by 
the employment afforded to persons of all ages by manu- 
ictories. Mr Hill, in his Third Report on the state 
of Crime in Scotland, mentions that, among the most 
peacea ble and honest places he visited, were Catrine 
and New Lanark, both seats of extensive cotton manu- 
factories; While among those abounding in crime and 
disorder, were Biggar, Crieff, and Port-Patrick, all 
sequestered villages, where poets suppose that nothing 
but peace and happiness exist. The notion that manu- 
facturing operatives are peculiarly addicted to crime, was 
indeed proved long ago to be false. By a Parliament- 
apy return of the state of crime in Scotland in 1839, it 
was shewn that, while the preportion of thieves to the 
population was one in 1462 in the county of Edinburgh, 
it was only as one to 2097 in the manufacturing counties 
of Lanark and Renfrew. Uf more crime is found in towns 
than in the country, it is, in a great measure, because all 
the bad part of the country population resort to them, 
Mr Hill remarks, “ that the same attention tothe educa. 
won, and generally to the happiness of the people of New 
Lanark, which existed when the mills were under the 
management of Mr Owen, appears to be paid by the 
present proprietor, And so successful is the system in 
preventing crime, that the procurator-fiseal for this ward 
of the county, who resides within a mile of New Lanark, 
told me that only two oflences had come to his know- 
ledge during the last six years. Catrine, in Ayrshire, is 
ike New Lanark. It is a large country mill, in a pie- 
juresque situation, with the land all round belonging to 
one body of proprietors, who have the means, as they 
have also the wisdom and benevolence, to adopt such 
plans as ave calculated to promote the real comfort 
and welfare of the people in their employment.’’ * And,” 
he adds, * notwithstanding what has been said on the 
subject of factories, 1 have no hesitation in declaring, 
that id believe that the work-people at Catrine, New 
Lanark, and other similar establishments, form some of 
the healthiest, happiest, and most moral communities in 
the world.’ Captain Williams, in his Second Report 
on the Prisons of Kugland, corroborates Mir Hill's state. 
ment. He says—* The daily employment of children 
appears to be greadly influential in saving them from fall. 
The annual number of this clase of 
weungquents, in the New Bailey at Manchester, does not 
inmrease. In the House of Correction, at busy Preston, 
(ey are comparatively few. At Carlisle Jail, since the 
etablishment of cotton manutactures, the chaplain has, 
from their diminution, found it unnecessary to continue 
them as a separate class of prisoners.” 

We beiieve that, ifany one will take the trouble of ex- 
amining tor himself any of the large manufactories in 
Noland, such as those at New Lanark, Catrine, or 
Deauston, near Doune, he will be convinced that the 
mireties of the factory system have been grossly exag- 
berated, He will find that the operatives, of ail ages, 
are fully as healthy as those engaged in agricultural 
‘avour; he will be unable to discover the cases of dis- 
wrtion, of excessive labour, of suffering of any kind, so 
olen talked of. He will, no doubt, regret to see children 
of ten years of age obliged to work at all, and that the 
rms of the adult operatives should be so long; but let 
“Mm ask the cause of this, and consider who is to blame. 
Not the manufacturers, but the landowners, who, by their 
Com-Laws, render the labour—and the long-continued 
‘sbour—of every industrious man and child in this 
“uatry a matter of imperious necessity, for the purpose 
of sustaining animal existence, 

Let him, after examining the manufactories we have 
Mentioned, and visiting the neat houses, gardens, and 
waks with which their masters have furnished the work. 
men, go into the counties of East Lothian, Berwick, and 

burgh, so much boasted of for their advance in agricul. 
tare, and see how the ploughmen, the operatives of the 


ihe mio crime, 





landowners, are lodged. Hewill find each family in damp, 
dark, single apartments, unless it has been subdivided with 
wooden partitions at the occapant’s own expense; the 
walls, in many instances, not plastered ; and, in all, the 
floor consisting of nothing but the bare ground, and often 
below the level of the adjoining road, from which the 
rain water may be making its way into the interior of 
the hovel, which is lighted with one or two windows, 
consisting of four of the smallest panes of the coarsest 
glass. The windows are generally built in, so that it is 
impossible to open them for the purpose of airing the 
den. ‘There is no such thing as a ceiling nothing above 
them but the bare rafters and the thatched or tiled roof. 
Houses such as we describe are to be seen in all direc. 
tions within five miles of Kdinburgh. Though rents 
have increased fourfold within the last half century, 
the present labourers of the soil are lodged as ine 
‘differently as their grandfathers. Very little addition 
has been made to their wages; and any superior com- 
forts they now poesess—and they are very few and small, 
such as 4 cup of tea on Sunday—they owe enttrely to the 
manufocturers, who have greatly reduced the price of 
cotton goods, the chief dress of agricaltural labourers, 
male and female, and thus have enabled them to save 
something in the article of clothing. They have no books, 
except such as Boston's ‘© Fourfold State."’ Ambrose's 
‘* Looking unto Jesus,’ “ The Crook in the Lot,” and the 
Bible and Shorter Catechism ; they never see a news. 
paper or periodical, to know what their fellow-men are 
doing or thinking ; they have no society except the fami. 
lies on the farm. This state of seclusion becomes so hate- 
ful that they are glad to engage in any labour, however 
disagreeable, which removes them for a day from the 
farm; such as setting out at midnight, in the middle of 
winter, with grain to a distant market, &c. Their at- 
tendance at church is, ina great measure, for the purpose 
ot hearing the news; and they generallyjassemble in the 
churchyard an hour before the commencement of service. 
Animal food, or malt liquor, the great body of the Scot- 
tish ploughmen never once taste, from one year’s end to 
the other. Neither have they a sufficient quantity of 
fuel, The consequence is, that agricaltural labourers are 
exhausted at a period of life when artisans are still in 
their vigour. A ploughman, in general, finishes his 
career at forty-five. No farmer then is willing to intrust 
him with a pair of horses, He must leave the farm on 
which, perhaps, he has been born, and every acre of which 
he has tilled for twenty successive years; retire to some 
village, and—after dragging out a miserable existence by 
breaking stones, or other odd jobse—working now, in his 
old age, by the piece, while, during the daysof his vigour, 
he was hired by the year—if death does not relieve his 
woes, he has to become an applicant for parochial charity, 
and, if successful, he has grudgingly given him an allow. 
ance Which would not keep a dog im health—Is, or 
ls. Gd. a-week—and he, as well as all his connexions, 
are considered disgraced by the receipt of this miserable 
dule. The schools for the education of the children are, 
im many instances, no better than their parents’ dens ; 
and, as is well-known, no improvement has taken place 
in the mode of teaching for a centary. The consequence 
is, that, from the want ef books, and the bad modes of 
teaching, very few agricultural labourers can either read 
or write with facility. Some of our readers may think 
this statement of the condition of our agricultural Ia. 
bourers in our best counties—for it is of these counties 
alone we can speak from personal observation—is ex. 
aggerated ; but we can assure them that there is not one 
ploughman out of ten who lives to the age of seventy, 
who does not follow out the course we have traced. 
Their treatment is perfectly disgraceful to all concerned, 
The horses and oxen are better and better attended 
to, both in health and sickness. The farmer pays the 
horse's doctor ; but the ploughman, if he choose to have 
medical advice—and many dieevery year for the want of 
it—must pay for it as he best can, out of the produce of 
his own scanty earnings. Judge now whether agricul- 
ture, as practised among us, be more conducive to 
human happiness than manufactures. 
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POFITICAL POSTSCRIPT. 
MowTH after month, and indeed ever since the commencement of the Session, we have, in relation to the Radica} 

edo oo asp eld Aws sljence in presence of their sorrows, and waited with, a patience 
Mr y for any, even the faintest, indication of the Ministry he / 
g the fostitity in he finpo t reforms boldly and arrogantly avowed by Lord John Russell in the 
opening debates, and since studiously confirmed by the sneers, as well as by the grave assertions of the Premier, |; 
ig scarcely necessary to say that we have waited in vain. 


The Whigs have long ceased to delude any save willing dupes. Still we are resolved to wait silently, and as patiently ang 
Lord Durham’s mediation may pacify Canada—the Whigs may do something 


We have not, however, to complain of disappointment. 


hopefully as the circumstances admit, 
for Ireland, Weshall soon see. We do not wish to participate either in the utter despondency of some of the trae 
Reformers, or in the half-sullen, half-contemptuous feeling with which the great body of reflecting men of 
liberal opinions view a set of statesmen whom they regard as equally deficient in high principle and ig 
capacity. the lan. 


guage beld in these assemblies by the purest-minded and most temperate Reformers, who were, till of late, the disia. 


Look to the late immense meetings for the abolition of slavery, and mark 
terested supporters of the Whig Administration. It is either that of condemnation and distrust, or of contempt and 
defiance. The political knowledge of the People has not more outgrown that of their rulers, than their moral feel. 
ings. Things cannot go on much longer‘in this way. The anomaly of the feeblest Government and the strongest 
Opposition ever known, with the great body of the People either coldly indifferent or hating the faction in oppesi. 
tion, while despising and distrusting the ruling one, cannot and ought not to exist much longer. The crash cannot be 
distant ; and the Reformers can wait, if not for Whig improvement, then for Whig extinction. There is no medium. 
The first year of the new reign will speedily be rounded off by the pageant of the coronation. We shall have new 
Peers and new Representatives; and more party trials of strength, in and out of the House, will precede the 
prorogation of Parliament; and then comes the appropriate season for discussion. Then we may inquire what 
has really been done for I1eland, to compensate for the vital injuries which the party that Mr O'Connell patronises has 
inflicted upon the cause of freedom in England, Ireland, Scotland, and the Colonies, by their Conservative policy, 
Before many weeks elapse, the Reformers will be entitled to call upon the Irish Members, and all those professing 
Radical principles, to justify their support of the Government, by shewing what has been recently achieved for Ire. 
land in particular, and what for the cause of general reform. Some one good measure will surely have been car- 
ried, which the Tories would not have granted, though we cannot guess its nature ; some great and progressive prin. 
ciple of improvement will have been developed. We shall wait till every Irish question is settled, or cushioned for 
one more year; making the third in some cases, and the fourth and fifth inothers. For us, Mr O'Connell shall this 
session, make the most possible of the Whigs, and that in his own way. His policy we do not consider the wisest 
any more than the most direct; but we shall judge it by its fruits ; and, meanwhile, lay aside the great interests of the 
whole empire, Ireland included, as worthless immaterial things, so that the Whigs may be kept in place. Whether 
we shall first see the Whigs throw off Mr O’Connell and his allies, with as much scorn and heartier good-will thaa 
they have lately shewn in the case of the English Radicals, or the Irish reformed municipalities converted into 
close boroughs, to forward the great object of fortifying the Ministerial position, is not at present worth speculation, 
By the lst of August, at the farthest, the problem will be solved. There will no longer be any remaining doubts 
concerning the motives which lead professing Reformers to support Lord Melbourne's Administration—nor will 
pretence or pretext be longer available. 

The People must know why those calling themselves their friends uphold a party openly opposed to the general 
improvement of our institutions, and to every measure the most essential to their well-being ; a party that gives them 
heavily-taxed food and a harsh Poor-Law as their best blessings; who consecrate the lash in the hands of the slave- 
owners ; and practise with impunity, in Canada, what, if done at home, would raise the country in rebellion. Meas 
while, we are silent, having warned all professing Radical representatives to be prepared with their answers. Real, 
substantial measures will, we conceive, be the only effectual reply. The country will not accept of any other. A 
Government impotent for geod, and borrowing strength from their Tory antagonists only to perpetrate mischief, 
which it appears equally well-inclined, is the worst of all conceivable governments— intrinsically bad, and opposing 


insuperable obstacles to the accession of better men. 





From the Stram-Press of Peter Brown, Printer, 19, St James’ Square. 
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